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ABSTRACT 

This document presents a social profile of Rocky 
Ford# a rural town in southern Colorado with population of 
approximately 5^000. The report can be used as a decision- making tool 
by local citizen educational-accountability committees who are 
examining forces inside and outside the community. The profile was 
prepared as an outgrowth of the studies described in ED 130 924. Six 
dimensions of community life are examined in the main body of the 
report. Discussefl are the following: (1) potentialities and 
limitations of the community as influenced by the physical 
environment; (2) history and reasons for settlement of Rocky Ford; 
(3) the people — their age and income distribution, ethnic background, 
and educational level; (4) occupations and mobility of individual and 
family in relation to economic trends within and outside the 
community; (5) political processes, resolution of issues, 
distribution of political power, and demands of citizens; and (6) 
community attitudes and expectations. Following the main body of the 
report is a section containing 22 activities which will enable 
students or adults to understand concepts related to the profile, 
such as industrial location and career choice. An appendix contains 
tables and listings of data including agricultural statistics, city 
government financial report, community health services, and annual 
police report. (Author/AT) 
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Preface 



The staff of the Colorado System-Based Curriculum Project (CSBC) 
presents In the following pages the social profile of your community. 

The social profile Is like a mirror. It reflects the many dimensions 
of community life. It describes the physical environment that shapes 
the potentialities and the limitations of the community. It tells about 
the history of the community: the reasons the early settlers chose the 
site for settlement. It describes the people: who they are, how thf*. 
community Is made up by age, Incope, ethnic background, and how well 
they are educated. It explains how the people earn their livelihood, 
and how the economic trends Inside and outside of the community affect 
the mobility and the well-being of Individuals and families. It 
presents the political process In the community; the political Issues 
and how they are resolved; the political power and how It Is distributed; 
the political demands of citizens and how community officials respond 
to these. Finally, the social profile attempts to reflect people's 
thinking: how people feel about their community, their expectations, 
their dreams and frustrations leading ^ to enthusiasm or apathy. 

The staff of CSBC began its work ^ he late summer of 1975. 
Under the direction of John Muth, coordinator of the project, different 
members of the staff studied three Colorado communities: Faonia, Pueblo, 
and Rocky Ford. Their first task was to get acquainted, with the community. 
They talked to a broad spectrum of people in the community: teachers, 
ministers, farmers, lawyers, miners, city officials, owners of newspapers, 



bankers, business people, police chiefs. They talked to many ethnic 
groups, to the rich and to the poor, to activists and to conformists, 
to old timers and newcomers. The staff heard many viewpoints. With all 
the variations, one idea tied most of the voices together. People of 
the communities are .concerned about their young people. They want to 
give them an education that will prepare them for their futures both as 
individuals and as citizens. They all wonder what this education should 
be. 

These differing viewpoints became some of the building blocks of 
the social profile. The other blocks are made up of the findings of 
historians, geographers, economists, politicz^l scientists, and social 
anthropologists. All these building blocks, bound together by the 
observations of the staff, make up the social profile of the community. 

The social profile should serve as a tool for decision-making. 
It should help local citizen educational accountability committees to 
see their community in depth. Decision-making competence is necessary 
to fulfill their task of identifying educational goals for the school 
system. 

Grass roots curriculum is an American heritage. Since the early 
history of our schools, communities have been possessive of the right 
to determine the kind of education and the kind of values their child- 
ren should receive. When life was simpler, decision-making was simpler, 
too, but science and teclinology have made life complicated. The 
increasing mobility of people, goods, and ideas has affected every com- 
munity in this country, j^ducational decision-makers must know more about 
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the outside world and about the future when they make decisions on 
behalf of young people 

The social profile is a useful tool for educational decision- 
makers because it shows how the forces inside and outside of the com- 
munity affect the well-being of people, rich and poor, young and old. 

The educational accountability committees in the communities for 
which social profiles have been prepared plan to study these profiles 
in order to identify educational goals. This task may be divided into 
two phases. 

During Phase I, members of the committee will read the profile 
and reflect on its content. Some members may not agree with the profile. 
They may disagree because the information presentred in it is inaccurate. 
In these cases, errors will be corrected by the staff before June 1976. 
Some members may disagree with the conclusions of the profile. The 
conclusions may have been based on errors of logic. In these cases, 
disagreements will be clarified and corrected. 

Disagreements may also be a result of the sensitivity of the 
individual, however. The community profile is a mirror of the com-* 
munity. While it is true that the mirror may be defective, it is also 
true that sometimes the person who looks into the mirror does not like 
what he sees. He may discover blemishes that he has never seen before. 
Depending on the temper^ent of the individual, he may accept these 
blemishes as facts and use them in the decision-making process. If he 
does not agree with the social profile because of differences in per- 
ceptions of the community, he may want to attach a footnote or a minority 
report to the social profile, 
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Phase II o£ the task o£ the local citizens educational account- 
ability committee is to identify educational goals for the social 
studies curriculum. The committee should keep in mind that the educa- 
tional goals should increase the options of the young. The educational 
goals should help to develop a curriculum that will enable young people 
to measure the costs and benefits of remaining in the community or of 
leaving it. The curriculum should help young people find a rewarding 
place in the occupational, political, and cultural life of the home 
community, or of other places to which they may migrate. 

The social profile will always be an unfinished document. Citizens, 

educators, and students must be involved in polishing the document from 

§ 

month to month and from year to year, • Their task should be to put facts 
and opinions into clearer focus. Their task should be to keep the social 
profile up to date so that it will stimulate the social-studies cur- 
riculum to meet present needs, 

I hope that the life of the project will continue so that we can 
develop the other components of the system (see CSBC chart, following). 
We hope that we can see the day when the educational goals will be widely 
implemented in all classrooms. The classroom is the place where the 
teacher will help your young people to feel that they are Important 
shareholders in the community and in the nation. 

At this time I should like to express, in the name of the staff, 
our appreciation to your community for sharing your thoughts and In- 
formation with us. We also should like to thank you for your hospitality. 
Particularly, we should like to thank the following persons for their 

help in preparing this doctmient: 

> 
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Rolland Walters, Superintendent of Schools 
Chris Lucero 
Anne Thompson 

The pilot phase of the CSBC Project Is scheduled for completion by 
October 1, 1976. 



Boulder, December 15, 1975 




Lawrence Senesh 
Director, CSBC Project 
Professor of Economics 
University of Colorado 
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The Physical EnvlrooMnt 

A coflBunlty Is made up of many things — people living and 
«orklng together, people sharing their beliefs and ideas, people 
solving disputes and learning to cooperate, and the houses, streets, 
factories, and shops that make up a city. These are things that all 
coflBunltles have In coanon. Yet each one has Its own unique 
Identity. One l^)ortant reason for this Is the physical envlrouMnts 
of comaunlties. A town or city located near the ocean, for exanple, 
will have a different "personality" from a town located In the Great 
Plains. The work people do will be different, as will their cultural 
backgrounds and their customs, and the physical envlroiment will 
help to explain why each community is different from others. 

Rocky Ford has a character of its own, and this character is 
shaped in large part by the physical envlronasnt. 

Where is it? 

If a man from Mars. were hovsrlng high in the skies above Rocky 
Ford, what would he see? Perhaps the first thing he would notice 
would be the Arkansas River, winding its way down from ths Colorado 
mountains, paasing through Pueblo, and continuing through the Arkansas 
Valley until it leaves the state of Colorado and enters Kansas to 
the east. Along the river, the Martian would see small towns, such 
ss Fowler and Manzanola, and larger ones, such as Rocky Ford and 
U Junta. Far off in the distance, the Martian would see Pueblo, 53 
miles to the northeast of Rocky Ford, and farther north, Colorado 
Springs, 95 miles, and Denver 165 miles away. The town of Rocky Ford 
might seem isolatsd from large population centers, but, if the visitor 
from outer space looked closely, he would see highways and railways 
that link Rocky Ford with ths rest of the nation. He would also 
see somsthlng that might tell him how many people in the Rocky Ford 
area earn their living. Following the river, he would see a belt of 
farm land, about five miles wide at the west end of Otero County, and 
widening to about 15 miles around Rocky Ford. This belt of farm land 
narrows again farther east. If he were closer, the Msrtlan would realise 
why the farm land is so narrow. Farm land in Rocky Ford depends on 
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irrigation canals which carry water priwirily to the fields that 
lie south of the Arkansas River. 

If the visitof from Mars wondered why irrigation is necessary 
in the Arkansas Valley, he would only have to stay around for a year 
and watch for rain* He would see that rainfall is spotty and unreliable, 
and with snowfall, averaging only from 11 to 15 inches of total 
precipitation each year. The visitor would see hot sunaer days when 
the temperature rises over 100°, and cold winter nights when the 
temperature can drop well below zero. If he were observant, however, 
he would notice that the average annual temperature is a. few degrees 
over 50, with the hottest days In July and the coldest In January. 
Natural Resources 

Studying the climate would help explain the lack of some kinds 
of natural resources in the valley around Rocky Ford. There, are no 
forests for lumbering, and the farm land needs irrigation water to 
be productive. Even under the ground, there are none of the minerals, 
oil, coal, or natural gas deposits that are found in other parts of 
the country. The most laportant natural resources, the Martian would 
soon realize, are the irrigable farm land, the Arkansas River, and 
the sunshine and climate which provides a growing season averaging 
164 days each year. 

As the Martian looked down on this small agricultural town in 
Colorado's Arkansas Valley, he might wonder why people came to Rocky 
Ford in the first place*. If he were an enterprising Martian, he could 
go back into history and find out. 
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* History 



Before there were towns up and down the Arkansas Valley, the only 
people In the area were bands of Indians, mountain men and explorers, 
and «n occasional trading party taking goods back and forth between 
Santa Fe and Kansas City. In fact, Colorado had been part of Mexico 
until after the Mexican War, around 1848, when It became part of the 
United States. 

The first settlers In the area around Rocky Ford were Wiley Potter 
and his cousins, the Beatty brothers. In 1865, they took out government 
clalns Potter about seven miles south of what Is now Rocky Ford, 
and the Beatty brothers near what Is now Manzanola. These pioneers 
were Individuals who led the way for settlement of the lower Arkansas 
Valley, and In a few years communities started to form. Settlement was 
aided, however, by a little dishonesty. 

In 1870, a man claiming to be an agent for the Colorado Land and 
Colonisation Company traveled through parts of Kansas and Illinois with 
a grand opportunity for adventurous men and women. He offered to sell 
500-acre tracts of the old St. Vraln Und Grant in Colorado for the 
bargain price of 25$ an acre. In receipt of payment, he gave beautifully 
engraved certificates with an official-looking seal to anyone who had 
$100 and was willing to start a new life in Colorado. Only later were 
the buyers of these certificates to learn that they were worthless, and 
that they had paid money for land which, in fact, belonged to the 
goVernnent. By that time, however, settlement of the valley had already 
begun. 

The agent for the land company walked into a general merchandise 
store in Vennont, Illinois, one day in 1870 and presented his offer to 
the owners, Swlnk and Russell. The town of Vermont was not an especially 
prosperous community, and Che chance to move to a new area with new 
opportunities appealed to Swlnk and Russell, and other town residents. 
It was therefore decided that George Swlnk, then 34 years old, would set 
out for Colorado and survey the situation. Upon his return, he was so 
enthusiastic about the area that Russell decided to move with him to the 
Arkansas Valley. 

3 
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These early pioneers came from backgrounds characterized by hard 
labor, meager schooling, and little in the way of worldy goods, and 
they were convinced that there just had to be a better place to do 
things than where they were. They were determined to try to find such 
a place, and for many, it turned out to be Rocky Ford. George Washington 
Swink was just such a man and, as founder and first mayor of Rocky 
Ford, he characterized the men who shaped Rocky Ford's future. When 
George Swink departed with some relatives and other pioneers in a wagm 
caravan from Schuyler County, Illlnlos, it was with great hope that he 
would find a pladi that would meet the ideals of his dreams. 

In the early 1870s freight bound for Santa Fe, New Mexico, and 
other southwestern markets traveled over the old Santa Fe Trail. As 
the railroads stretched westward, much of the freight went as far west 
as possible by rail, and then on to its destination by wagon. Supplies 
for mining camps and other towns in Colorado sparked a lively traffic 
from the rail head to these markets. Traffic on both sides of the 
Arkansas River was extremely heavy, and safe river crossings for the 
wagons were necessary. 

On a late summer day in the year of 1871, the wagon train of which 
George Washington Swink was a part, arrived at what was then known as 
the "rocky- fording" place in the Arkansas River, it being the only safe 
place to cross the river in that area. They had traveled along what 
was called the Santa Fe Trail for miles and, of course, the trail 
continued west after crossing the river. "Rocky Ford" was, therefore, 
an important crossing point for cattlemen with their herds, and for 
shippers, freighters, and settlers. George Swink said that, when they 
crossed the Kansas line and followed the Arkansas River upstream, he 
knew in his mind that this was the place he had been looking for. Mr. 
Swink stated that, while most talked of GOLD and quick riches, he was 
most interested in agriculture, and his fondest hope was to be able to 
build an empire where thousands of good, honest, and hard working pt-ople 
could build homes, raise an abundance of food, and enjoy life with 
Independence and liberty. He had read a great deal about irrigation and 
knew by experience the hardships caused by droughts. From the very start, 
George Swink had Irrigation as a major part of his plan for his valley. 

The start of this empire began with the unloading of George Swink' s 
wagons and those of his partner, Asa Russell, and with the construction 
of a rather crude building which served as a shelter to live in and carry 
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on business. George Swlnk had brought some supplies with him and, 
being a natural trader, he soon started accumulating a little bit of 
Just about everything that was available in the area, including some 
livestock, which was the only source of wealth at that time. 

The first winter was a trying experience, but by spring, Swlnk and 
Russell were organized and they began making headway. Swlnk had brought 
some aeeds with him from Illinois and planted a little gargen which he 
irrigated by hauling water from the river in barrels. What they grew 
not only added r.o their diet, but had ready sale in the store and was 
a most acceptable source of needed revenue. Mr. Swlnk was not new to 
the mercantile business, having been engaged in this as well as in 
farming for the previous three years in McConough County, Illinois. 

Among the pioneer men concerned with irrigation, there were two 
very different proposed methods of building the canals and ditches. 
One was to construct some sort of a diversion dam on the river, to 
construct headgates and a main canal, and at such a point as the fall 
of the land afforded, lay out their system to conform with section 
lines and land boundaries. The canals were to be dug in the earth below 
land level, with checks and delivery gates where water was to be taken 
from the canals. For this method to be practical, the land to be 
irrigated had to be reasonably uniform, with a general fall prevailing 
over the entire area. 

The other method was to make a careful survey of the area proposed 
for irrigation and build the canals on a given contour of the land, the 
canals being built more or less above ground level. This made it 
possible to make delivery from the canals to adjacent land without a 
check in the canal at every delivery. Swlnk spent a great many hours 
and days making a survey of his proposed enqpire and saw that the latter 
method was the only one that would be reasonable and practical in the 
Arkansas Valley, since the entire country was rolling and made up of 
many small valleys, so to speak. To determine Just where his main 
canals were to be located required extensive surveying^ which he did 
when he could spare the time. By the summer of 1872, he had become totally 
dedicated to irrigation. 

The store was a success, serving the needs of the local farmers and 
ranchers who were coming into the valley, and Rocky Ford grew* A 
temporary setback occurred when an agent from the government appeared 
and told the new residents of Rocky Ford that their certificates from 
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the Colorado Land and Colonization Company were no good. Not to be 
thwarted In their new homeland. Swlnk and others filed new government 
claims and began to earn the right, tlirough Improving their land, to 
obtain title to It from the government. 

Swlnk's first attempt to acquire title to land was by staking out 
a claim In the vicinity of an Island In the river close to the old 
fording place. He eventually was granted title to this parcel by 
preemptry rights. His next claim was a timber claim located as follows: 
El/2 or SWl/A and Wl/2 of SEl/A of Section 7, T, 23, S. R, 56, West of 
the, fth P.M. In Colorado, containing 160 acres. This was the first 
timber-claim certificate allowed and signed by President Cleveland on 
November 3, 1887. The exact filing date is unknown, but it was either 
in 1873 or 187A. He later made filings on other lands under the 
Homestead Act, and acquired various lands through both purchases from 
the state and from other individuals, and at one time owned several 
tl'ouaand acres of valley land. 

One of the more significant things that Mr. Swlnk should be given 
credit for was his farsightedness in connecting the need for providing 
proper drainage with the need for providing proper irrf«;ation facilities. 
In 1872. when he was making his preliminary survey of the area for 
irrigation canals, he observed considerable amounts of salt throughout 
the area, and he knew that this was a very serious matter. Means had 
to be devised to leach this salt from the topsoll. If the ground beneath 
the topsoll was Inadequate for this then artificial means would have' 
to be provided in the form of drain tiles. For a great many years, in 
the early stagds of the development of irrigation, there was a theory 
that salt could be washed off of the land by running water over it and 
off into surface drainage ditches. In some cases, where a thick layer 
of salt crystals lay on top of the soil, it was possible to do this, but 
this method did absolutely nothing toward correcting the underlyf^ng 
problem. The top several Inches, and in places several feet, of the soil 
was completely saturated with the same salt that showed on the surface. 
This salt, too, would have to be removed before the land could produce 
good crops. The only possible remedy for this situation, as Swlnk saw 
It, was to force the salt down through the soil. Older engineers and 
men who had in some way come in contact with Swlnk and his many projects 
commented on his foresight on this matter, and even before they were 
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started on similar projects in any substantial way, Swink had provided 
the only known answer to such an important phase of irrigation. 

Although there was little to show for it, 1872 was one of the most 
Important years in Swink' s life. That year he demonstrated that he had 
the ability and foresight to go into this new, unimproved and unproven 
area, and to formulate a program of development, one that he was 
able to complete in his short life span. While he spent a great deal 
of time evaluating the area, he found time also for many day-to-day 
matters. He assumed the job of mailman, meeting the stages on both 
sides of the river, delivering the outgoing mail to the stages, and 
receiving and sorting the Incoming mail. He put this in a makeshift 
post office arrangement in his store, there to be picked up by people 
when they came into his establishment. The year 1872 was also the one 
in which Swink began working with the canteloupe and watermelon, 
Herbert Gardner, who was from Colorado Springs and was a son of an 
ex-governor of Massachusetts, started ranching in the Huerfano Valley 
in 1872. In that year, Gardner went to Rocky Ford where he ran into 
Swink, whom he had known in Missouri* Gardner and Swink spent several 
weeks 'together in Swlnk's* cabin where they spoke of old times back 
East. "Are you perfectly happy in Colorado?" Gardner inquired of his 
friend (taken from an account in the Boston Globe, December 24, 1922). 
'•Yes, I suppose so," Swink replied, "but I do wish I had some watermelon 
and cantaloupe seeds. I miss the melons terribly." Gardner assi'red 
his companion he would get a supply of seeds. He wrote to his father, 
Henry J. Gardner, who had been governor of the B$y State from 1855-1858, 
and who was then living in Boston. Six weeks later, Herbert Gardner 
got word from Swink that he had received the watermelon and cantaloupe 
seeds from Henry Gardner in Boston. In the spring of 1873, Swink was 
ready to begin on his proposed projects. He started the construction 
of the Rocky Ford Ditch, which was the first canal in the area. He had 
several trial plots of different crops that he hoped might be adapted 
to the area, and including all of the grains and established crops 
being grown in abundance at that time. However, he knew they wouldn^t 
be able to compete with the large acreages of grain that were being 
produced between Colorado and the Mississippi River, so he had to find 
some specialty crop if his project of empire building was to succeed. 
The virgin soil grew bumper crops of everything he planted, but he noted 
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that vine crops did exceptionally well. With the seed from Mr. 
Gardner, Swink now had the start of this specialty crop. By this trine, 
too. the firm of Swlnk and Russell were also operating a slaughter 
business in Las Animas. 

During the winter of 1873. Swlnk went back to Illinois and in 
February of 1874. he returned to Rocky Ford with his wife and eight 
children. They came by train as far as Las Animas, and then by stage, 
with the older boys riding a wagon train, from Las Animas to their new 
home at the Rocky Ford. 

Everything would now seem in order for Swlnk to become the 
success he dreamed of being. He had a financial base with the store 
and slaughter business, he had the land for his future agriculture 
base, and he had a potential specialty crop. His family was now with 
him and it would seem everything was going his way. Unfortunately, 
the effects of the national financial panic of 1873 had at last reached 
the frontier. Also. Mary Jane Swink had been used to an easier life. 
She tried to help out every way she could, but as time went on. she 
got more discouraged and homesick. One day her husband said to her: 
"This won't do. We've got to make up our minds to go or stay, and 
stand by it. I'll think it over today and tell you tonight which it 
will be." That day George Swink walked over the present-day site of 
Rocky Ford while he considered all sides of the problem. He thought 
of the new irrigation ditch being built west of town, with Billy 
Matthews, the engineer, doing the surveying, and Holmes Lowe superintending 
the construction. It had to be a success. Irrigation was no longer 
an experiment; it had been proven on the Huerfano, at Boggsville, and 
in other parts of the state. He visualized laterals carrying life- 
giving water from the river all over the valley. And the railroad 
was coming. The Santa Fe was back on the Job at last — tracks were 
already laid halfway between Granada and Las Animas. Towns would 
spring up all along the right-of-way. On this very spot, no doubt. 
Why — they'd move.' They'd move the town from the river to the ii^>llroad' 
Soon the old trail would be abandoned. There would be no more use for 
wagon freighting or the stage lint. Their future was with the railroad. 
He walked home with quick, firm strides. His wife saw him coming and 
read the answer on iiis face. "We're staying ~ is that it?" 
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^ •♦Yea, we're staying," he said. "Irrigation is here. The railroad 
is coming. We can't afford to leave now. We'll move the town to the 
railroad and we'll all prosper. This will be a rich valley, some day." 

"How long, George?" his wife asked, a little awed by his enthusiasm. 
"How long do you think it will take?" 

"Oh," George, looked far off across the wide valley, seeing things 
he could not name, "oh — about twenty years." 

During 1874, Swink and other farmers made substantial additions 
to the Rocky Ford Ditch, and meeting the demands for additional water 
from new settlers. Sj^nk carried on his experimental plots with various 
crops, as well as working on the necessary development of the art of 
irrigation. The great majority of the established people in the area 
did not want Swink to make a success of his enterprise. Small irrigated 
farms were the last thing they wanted to see. In their way of thinking, 
the cattle business was the only thing needed, and the cattle business 
did not need more people, fences, and all that went with settlement. 

The first year that Swink produced any crops on what could be 
called a commercial basis was 1875. He had a rather large plot of ' 
melons, which did well and were in local demand. They were a muskmelon 
type, and while they were fine eating melons, they could not be shipped 
far without spoiling in transit. This is where Swink saw the potential 
in developing a melon that was fine to eat, but that could also be 
shipped. There have been many wild stories about how he cross-bred 
the muskmelon and came up with the Rocky Ford cantaloupe. However, he 
did his remarkable job of developing a fine cantaloupe the old hard 
way — namely, by selecting an outstanding melon, planting that 
seed and reselecting, continuing that procedure until he came up with 
what we term a natural hybrid. His cantaloupe is perhaps the finest 
eating melon we have. It ships well, and has a fine appearance in 
all stages of maturity. It also produces a good yield and is grown 
in many parts of the U.S.A. All of the strains of cantaloupes that are 
being produced in America today owe their origin to Swink 's fine 
cantaloupe. In fact, in the late 1920s the cantaloupe industry was 
practically killed by mildew, crown "blight and other diseases, and 
insects. The late Dr. Jagger, the most renowned plant pathologist of 
our time, and the man who developed a melon that saved the industry, 
asked Swink to get him some true Rocky Ford cantaloupe seed and he used 
that as a base for his cross breeding. 
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In 1876, the Santa^Fe passed through what is now Rocky Ford and 
headed for Denver. Swlnk proceeded to build a combination store and 
trading post along the new line. 

The year 1876 must h^e been a very busy one. In that year, 
Colorado became a state, and Swlnk made his effort to get a town 
started at Rocky Ford. He moved his family into town from the old 
place down on the river-. In addition to owning one-half Interest in 
the store complex, Swink was the local Santa Fe agent, and, along 
with his many other duties, he found time to keep on top of his project 
for developing a suitable cantaloupe. By 1877, his cantaloupe was 
well on the way to becoming a respectable melon. That year he planted 
a sizeable acreage, he had a good crop, and his entire production was 
purchased locally at a fair price. Swlnk noticed, however, that he 
wasn't getting good pollination in the early part of the growing season 
because his only pollinator was the native ground bee, which didn't 
appear until late spring. So, in 1878, he brought in a few stands of 
honey bees. They were a big success as pollinators and an. even greater, 
success in the production of honey. He was known the state over as 
the honey bee expert. He took great pride in doing what was necessary 
to make them a success, and spent many hours of his own time with them. 
The bees made it necessary to add another product to his enterprise. 
By 1879 he had the first field of alfalfa in the area. It paid off 
as feed for his bees, from which they made high-quality honey. Alfalfa 
was ~ and still is ~ one of the best crops grown in the area. 

The year 1878 was also the year in which he got the idea of having 
an annual celebration, and calling it Watermelon Day. He brought in a 
load of nice, ripe watermelons and some of his cantaloupes. All people 
In the immediate area were invited, and he served all the watermelon 
anyone could eat, even giving people some to take home. In addition to 
Rocky Ford residents, was a crowd' from La Junta, who came In a caboose 
on the Santa Fe Railroad. 

The next four or five years were busy times. Swlnk had his store 
business, he represented the railroad as its agent, he helped in extending 
the Rocky Ford Ditch each year to meet the demands of more users of 
irrigation water, he was furthering his bee and honey business, and his 
cantaloupes were showing good progress and were looking better each 
generation. He continued his Watermelon Celebration and the crowds 
doubled each year. The Swlnke had added three more daushters to the family. 
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making the total eleven children. By this time, he had accunmlated 
considerable wealth in the form of land stock in the Ditch company, 
the store, his bees, and his livestock, including both cattle and 
horses, and some sheep and hogs. Although Swink had sold some land 
to newcomers, in most cases he just loaned them the money to get 
started. They, in turn, helped him to develop his empire. By 1884 
he and other growers were shipping many cantaloupes by rail. For a 
few years this was not a profitable enterprise, as the rail express 
charges were more than the selling price of the melons, but soon the 
better restaurants started using his melons, and from then on it was a 
thriving business. In September of 1887, George Swlnk wrote: "Water- 
melons yield a tremendous crop. In the early part of the season I 
often net 30 to 50 cents by carload lot but just nofr I average 8 to 10 
cents. I ship to points in the mountains, Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Leadvllle, Salida, Walsenburg, La Veta, Alamosa, Trinidad, Raton, Las 
Vegas, Santa Fe, and other towns. This year I have shipped 44 cars to 
date. Last year I shipp«a 30 cars and netted oyer $2,000 above expenses. 
The business improved to the point where, in 1897, one hundred crates 
of melons were shipped to London, where they soljj. readily at $4.00 a 
crate. 

Before Swink 's success with melons, the common containers for 
all type of produce were barrels, bushel baskets, peck containers, or 
plain old gunnysacks. For liquid merchandise, a stone jug or a tin 
can sufficed. The common practice with regard to fruit and vegetables 
was to put low-quality produce in the bottom of the containers, then 
top it out with the choice produce. When Swink started shipping his 
cantal6upes, he used barrels because that was all that was available, 
but in a matter of a year or so he had invented a container which he 
called a "cantaloupe crate"; for lack of anything better, he used 
Cottonwood lumber for the crates. He insisted that his men sort the 
melons for size and appearance, and worked out a number of different 
packages so that all of the melons in each container were of uniform 
size and quality. The crate afforded the buyer the chance to make a 
complete Inspection of every melon in the crate. This was the start of 
a practice that has been followed ever since and is the backbone of 
fruit and vegetable industry: uniform size and quality, with great 
stress being put on the appearance of thie package. For his honey, Swink 
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purchased clear glass containers, making the honey look attractive. 

During the years of 1884 and 1885, the Catlln Canal Company was 
organized, and the ditch construction got under way. Swlnk held one- 
third Interest In this company. He held this water stock for the 
duration of his lifetime. The water was used to Irrigate lands he 
held under lease from the state. The Hlghllne canal was started around 
1885 or 1886, and Swlnk played an Important part in the formation of 
the company and owned considerable Interest In It. 

While he was perfecting his cantaloupe and getting It started as 
a m^jor crop for his valley, Swlnk was also giving other crops serious 
consideration. Alfalfa became popular, and Is still the main soil 
building crop used in all Irrigated areas over the entire country. 
But he felt he needed even more, and sugar beets attracted his 
attention. He learned that a great deal of experimentation had been 
done by government bureaus, resulting in considerable volume of printed 
matter on sugar beets. Swink sent for all this, and after studying it, 
decided that his valley was a good place to grow sugar beets. He got 
what he thought were sugar-beet seeds from a local source and planted 
them. However, he "got Just about every type of beet 9ther than a sugar 
beet." He then took his case before the state legislator and asked for 
a $500 appropriation to send to Germany for real sugar-beet seed. They 
not only turned him down on the appropriation, but laughed at his idea. 
This did not stop him, however, and he sent for the seed on his own, 
paying $500 from his own funds. He passed the seed out to many small 
farmers and asked them to plant trial plots. This they did and got for 
their efforts what seemed to him to be a fine beet. The following 
season he repeated this program, because he wanted to make sure this 
first demonstration wasn't a fluke and that Rocky Ford was actually a 
good place to grow sugar beets. 

The sugar beet Industry was very new in this country, and processing 
factories were few. The Oxnard Beet Sugar Company was holding a convention 
in Gran<l Rapids, Nebraska, and Swlnk went to the convention, taking a 
sample of his Rocky Ford beets with him. He was not an invited guest, 
but he managed to crash the meeting, so to speak, and when they had 
completed their business he introduced himself to Mr. Oxnard. Mr. Oxnard, 
the head ofj^the company, was Impressed by Swlnk' s open approach and 
accepted Swink' a Invitation to come to his hotel room and see what Swlnk 
had to offer. When Mr. Oxnard saw the sample of beets, he accused Mr. 
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Swink of picking a sample that couldn't possible be representative of 
the crop. Mr. Swlnk denied this, telling Mr. Qxnard he had gone out in 
the field and pulled his sample after dark, Just before leaving for 
Grand Rapids. Swink had previously sent samples of his beets to 
Washington and had the reports of sugar content, purity and so forth; 
these he showed to Mr. Oxnard. After much conversation, Mr. Oxnard 
told Swink that, if further investigation showed that beets of this 
quality could be grown there in volume, then Swlnk could be assured 
of a factory in Rocky Ford. 

Swlnk returned to. Rocky Ford elated, and for several years devoted 
a great amount of time and energy toward getting the factory. Getting 
enough acreage under cultivation to support a factory turned out to be 
extremely difficult. He finally succeeded by going to the railroad and 
convincing them to agree to a rate of 15o per ton for hauling beets 
to Rocky Ford from other producing areas. He then persuaded the factory 
group to agree to assume this charge, so that all growers were operating 
on an equal basis. 

Construction of the factory finally began in 1899, and the first 
processing campaign was in 1900, lasting 61 days. The factory was the 
fifth factory to bfe built by the American Beet Sugar Company, the name 
that the Oxnard Beet Sugar Company assumed in 1899. The cost of 
construction was over $1,000,000. but in view of the fact that the 
United States was importing over $100,000,000 worth of raw beet sugar 
each year from Germany alone, it appeared to be a good investment. 

It was not until 1887, a few years earlier, that Rocky Ford really 
began to grow. In that year, the Santa Fe Railway decided to sell the 
town lots that it owned to help Rocky Ford expand. Expansion, they 
reasoned, would help railroad business. Rocky Ford began to grow into 
a real community. On June 2, 1887, the town's first newspaper. The 
Enterprise, was published. In the same month, a petition was drawn up 
seeking to incorporate Rocky Ford. On August 6. 1887, forty land owners 
In Rocky Ford unanimously voted to incorporate as a town, and in 
September, George Swink was elected mayor. In 1887, a minister came 
to live In Rocky Ford, and the cemetery was moved from the spot that 
was to later become the Liberty School playground to a new location. 

By 1894, the town had outgrown its old boundaries, and the residents 
decided to draw up new toyn lots. Before, lots had followed government 
claims boundaries. Now, the townspeople decided to lay out the town 
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along the railway, so that the new town lots would be parallel to the 
tracks. Even today, odd-shaped lots can be found In some parts of town 
where new and old lots met or Intersected. From a small village of 
about 500 people In 1890, Rocky Ford was to grow to nearly 4,000 
by 1920. A major reason for this Increase was the expanding agricultural 
production of the Arkansas Valley; George Swlnk, of course, was an 
important figure In Rocky Ford's growth. 

The question of which industry — the Rocky Ford cantaloupe or 
the sugar Industry — has done the most for Rocky Ford has always been 
debatable. There has been more country-wide publicity for the valley 
from the cantaloupe, but the factory played a very Important part in 
the area's economy; development, in the area would not have been as 
extensive had it not been for the factory. The factory supplied a 
money crop as well as employment for many of the local people. However, 
without the development of the cantaloupe, and the many small fanners 
it attract:', and without the extension of the water systems that 
cantaloupes necessitated, and the Income generated by this specialty 
crop, the beet Industry could never have developed. The two industries, 
then, fit like hand in glove. 

When the cantaloupe industty began in the Arkansas Valley, little 
farm land was under cultivation; and the farms that did exist were 
principally owned by stock ranchers raising hay and grain for their own 
use. The value of land was low, and even the best land with the best 
water rights could be purchased for $50 an acre. As a result, Swlnk 
and others Interested in developing Rocky Ford encouraged newcomers to 
come to the area to raise cantaloupes. This crop required relatively 
little land, and the work required was not great. By the 1890s the 
cantaloupe industry around Rocky Ford was growing rapidly. People cane 
from the east to be part of this new and prosperous community, and 
cantaloupe production Increased rapidly. Yet not all was well with the 
cantaloupe growers in the valley. Too many cantaloupes were being 
produced, and since the markets for the melons were not well developed, 
many growers found themselves receiving low prices and little or no 
profits. The melon growers realized that, to avoid glutted markets and 
low prices, they would have to work together as a group. In the fall 
of 1896, the Rocky Ford Melon Growers Association was formed. The 
Association hoped to be able to make better marketing agreements than 
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could Individuals, and by sharing profits and losses, to make 
cantaloupe growing a less risky undertaking. Comission agents to the 
east and In Denver agreed to sell the melons in the cities, and the 
future of cantaloupe growing seemed bright. 

By 1889, membership in the Association had grown to over 800, 
and the acreage increased to over 5,000 acres, compared to the 1,400 
acres for the entire state in 1873. Growers in Otero County looked 
forward to a prosperous year. By August, 28 rail cars were being loaded 
each day. and 150 cars were rolling east when word was received that the 
melons were not selling. At a mass meeting at the Fair Grounds In 
Rocky Ford, farmers were told by commission agents that the markets 
In the east were glutted with cantaloupes. One hundred cars had 
been dumped In New York City alone, and transportation charges had not 
been paid to the railroad. In the end, the A.T.& S.F Railroad offered 
to cancel the transportation costs due them on the lost melons, and 
the commission agents agreed to pay the growers $18,000 of the $48,000 
then due growers, and agreed to buy the season's remaining melons at 
75<: a crate, rather than the 97-1/2C a crate previously agreed upon. 
The reason for the disappointing year was simply that production had 
increased dramatically, but arrangements for selling cantaloupes had 
not kept pace. By 1900, however, a new agricultural industry began to 
take shape in the Rocky Ford area, and once again, George Swink led the 
way. This time, of course. In sugar beets. 

Another good example of the fragile state of the area's economy 
before the production of sugar beets is found in the problems of 1893. 
This was the year of a national money panic, but the Arkansas Valley 
had a crop in the ground that looked like a good one. There was a 
market for all they were growing. Late in the spring, they had perhaps 
the area's worst hailstorm in history, destroying everything in the 
entire area. The following morning Mr. Swink visited each farmer in 
the area, and asked him to make an estimate of how much money he would 
have to have to carry him through the year. He told the farmers that 
the local bank couldn't possible meet their needs, but that he would see 
what he could do elsewhere. He then went to Denver and pledged his 
entire fortune for money to meet the disaster. He borrowed the money 
at 12X interest , and he loaned it back to the farmers at 10% on 
their personal notes. His next move was to contact a canning factory 
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that he had interest in, and tell then to prepare for a big run of 
canned string beana. He sent east and got a carload of a variety of 
string bean seed that he thought would meet the situation. He knew 
that was the one crop that had a chance of making it in the short 
period of time they had after tha hail sotro. 

The bean crop was a big success. The canning factory handled the 
entire crop, there was a good market for the canned string beans, and 
practically every fanner paid off his indebtedness. The failure of 
that year's crop would have meant ruin to many of the smell fanners on 
which the future development of the sugar-beet industry depended. The 
saving of these men and their farms made the sugar-beet industry possible. 

By the time the factory got under way, the farmers were producing 
a surplus of hay and grain, and the factory produced wet beet pulp as 
well. Together, they supplied a balanced source of animal feed. This 
resulted in what Is termed pen feeding of cattle and sheep. It became 
a paying industry, and the fat animals brought top prices in eastern 
markets. 

Mr. Swlnk induced the beet factory to invest in several hundred 
acres of land, on which they grew beets. They In turn Introduced deep 
tillage of the soil, which was a major Improvement in soil tillage 
practices for the valley. They also introduced tilling of the land 
for the purpose of drainage, which was likewise very beneficial. 

In 1904 George Swlnk was appointed to organize the State of Colorado's 
agricultural and horticultural display at the St. Louis World Fair. He 
went there and spent a good deal of time personally talking up the 
Arkansas Valley, as well as Colorado. He took samples of everything 
grown in his area, including his honey, and he kept melons as a display 
all during the melon season, giving those who passed a sample of the 
melons. He won a great many first prizes for his displays. 

Dress was never important to Swlnk at any time, and he was criticized 
for not wearing a coat, and for always wearing his hat. His ansWr was, 
"Why wear a coat when not needed?" and, "I always wear a hat because 
I can think better with my hat on." The eastern papers printed many 
cartoons showing him as the "Uncle Sam" of Colorado, but In the end he 
had the respect and confidence of all those with whom he came into contact. 
(This exposure was of great help two years later when the sugar-beet 
industry came under sharp attack from outside the United States^ 
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At the close of the Fair, Swlnk purchased several of the larger 
buildings at a very cheap price, took them down, and shipped a trainload 
of the lumber, back to Rocky Ford. Good building lumber was scarce and 
costly, and the trainload of lumber made possible many buildings in 
the valley that otherwise could not have been built. 

In 1906, the United States Senate considered granting the 
Philippines the right to freely export sugar to the United States, and, 
had this been done, it would have killed the sug^ir industry in America. 
Mr. Swink was the only witness before the Senate committee who represented 
the growers' side of the matter. His testimony was well presented. 
He knew what would happen to his valley if it lost the sugar factory, 
and by reason of his testimony, the bill was killed. Of course, the 
sugar-beet processors were there in full force, and their comment at 
the end of the hearing was that Hi. Swink saved the day for them. 

George Swink was supposed to meet with President Theodore Roosevelt 
during his stay in Washington, but this appointment was canceled because 
of the marriage of the President's daughter. Mr. Swlnk wrote President 
Roosevelt a letter about the importance of the sugar-beet industry, a 
portion of which follows: 

In 1900 we got our sugar factory and it has proven to be 
a success and has been a great boon to this arid country. Our 
land values and homes depend upon the supply of water and it 
does not take any more water to grow an acre of sugar beets than 
it does an acre of any other crop, and the returns are fully ten 
times greater per acre. The real estate values in this valley 
depend upon the amount and prior rights of our water. 

The sugar beet industry has been a great boon to our 
country and a great encouragement to the poor or homeless 
people. It has more than doubled the values of real estate, yet 
it enables a man to buy a home and pay for it by his labor. The 
larger his family, the better. 

It has encouraged the enlargment of our canals and the 
building of reservoirs to store flood waters as the main flow of 
our rivers and streams are many times over appropriated. It not 
only justifies the use of expensive water, but enables our farmers 
to earn as much on ten or fifteen acres as they formerly earned 
on one hundred and sixty. 

In 1890 we had one sugar beet factory, today we have 
thirteen and two more being built, each with a thousand ton 
or more a day capacity. The price to our farmers is $5 a ton, 
which means $65,000 a day to the farmers when the factories are 
running. It also means thousands of Jobs for people at good wages, 
enabling them to buy homes. ' 
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Mr. President, any legislation that might discourage 
the sugar beet industry or bring our labor in competition 
with cheap labor, we fear would be very detrimental to our 
farming interests and the development of this country, it 
would discourage many who own homes and deprive thousands 
of families from buying one. 

By this tlae (1906), the Rocky Ford area had developed essentially 
into what it is today. The area had come full circle, beginning with 
open prairie and ranching through stage stop and general store, farming 
and irrigation, specialty crops and back to cattle raising. George swlnk 
and others like him made the decisions that are Rocky Ford's 
legacy today. While the population continued to rise, it reached its 
optimum point after only a few more years (see Chart 1). • 

As the Rocky Ford cantaloupe became popular in other parts of 
the country, other agricultural areas began to grow cantaloupe from 
Rocky Ford seeds. By 1930, other parts of the country had captured 
much of the market for the cantaloupe. About this time, onions became 
a major crop in the valley. For all farmers in the United States, the 
decades of the 1920s and 1930s were not prosperous years. The farmers 
near Rocky Ford, as well as the businesses within Rocky Ford itself, 
were faced with low prices and low incomes. The population of Rocky 
Ford during this period, from 1920-1940, decreased slightly, then 
leveled off. The population increases of the past had ended. Not 
until after World War II did the population of the town increase once 
again, but then, only until 1960, when it leveled off. People in Rocky 
Ford today have come from many places — nearly half were born outside 
Colorado, where did they come from, and what brought them here? 

Swinki Russell, and other early settlers in Rocky Ford came to the 
area for different reasons. Some, like Swlnk, came searching for new 
opportunities. Others came because of their health, searching for a 
drier, healthier climate. Still others came because land was cheap, or 
available through homestead laws. These settlers came from throughout 
the mid-west, and brought with them the traditions and values of middle 
Merica. 

With the beginning of the sugar beet industry around 1900, a new 
group of settlers arrived — the German farmers. Sugar beets had been 
cultivated extensively in Germany, and sugar-beet factories throughout 
the west recruited Germans in Germany and Russia to come to the sugar- 
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beet growing areas of America, Until World War I, a great deal of the 
sugar-beet field work was done by these German Immigrants, 

During the following decades, two new groups of settlers came to 
the Rocky Ford area ~ the Spanish-surnamed and the Japanese, To 
some extent, the Spanish-surnamed had been in the Rocky Ford area as 
early as any other settlers. In the early days of settlement, Spanish- 
surnamed cowboys were in the area, and by 1900, a few Spanish-sumamed 
people were employed around Rocky Ford as farm laborers, and oheep 
herders and shearers, but their numbers had been small. When the sugar 
factory began operations in 1900, field laborers were brought from 
Mexico and New Mexico during the summer laonths to help with the beet 
harvest. Around 1910, adobe camps replaced the "tent cities" which 
had housed the migrant laborers, and migrant families began to live in 
the Rocky Ford area year round. When onions became an important crop 
in the valley, the migrant workers began to work crops other than 
sugar beets. As many migrant workers began to stay in Rocky Ford 
throughout the year, the Spanish-surnamed population of the town began 
to increase, and it is about a third of the population of Rocky Ford 
today. 

The Japanese settlers entered the valley for the first t:lme in the 
early 19005* Young men came to work as farm laborers, and returned to 
Japan to bring their wives to their new homeland. It was not until 
after 1914, however, than many Japanese women came to the Rocky Ford 
area. The Japanese laborers worked until they could rent or buy their 
own land, and were especially involved in the cantaloupe industry, 
remaining in the business when others turned to other crops. Schools 
were started, and children were taught to speak English. Today, all 
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of the people of Japanese ancestry in the Arkansas Valley are American 
citizens. 

Life in and around Rocky Ford has always been tied closely to the 
land and the economics of agriculture. But Rocky Ford residents have 
had their own political and cultural lives as well. As soon as Rocky 
Ford became a legally recognized town, the Board of Trustees, with 
George Swlnk as mayor, began to pass ordinances which attempted to make 
life in Rocky Ford more "civilized." Ordinance No. 5 forbade, among 
other things, drunkeness, houses of 111 fame, women employed as bartenders, 
driving faster than six miles an hour, idleness, throwing stones at 
buildings, and over AO other offenses that were not tolerated in the 
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respectable new town of Rocky Ford. George Swlnk continued to be an 
Important political figure in Rocky Ford a!.d the lower Arkansas Valley 
until his death in 1910. In 1889. Otero County was created and Governor 
Cooper appointed George Swink County Commissioner. In 1893, Swlnk 
was elected to the State Senate from a five-county area including 
Otero County. Political life in Rocky Ford had begun In earnest. 

As Rocky Ford grew, the cultural life of tTiff- community grew as 
well. School^ were started, and eventually ministers settled down in 
Rocky Ford and churches were begun. Community celebrations such as the 
Arkansas Valley Fair brought people together to socialize, and Watermelon 
Day, started In 1878, was a community celebration which brought In 
people from all over, including from other states. 

As Rocky Ford grew older, many things changed. New buildings went 
up, and old ones were torn down. New people came, and others moved 
elsewhere. Yet more than many other towns, the character of Rocky Ford 
has not changed substantially from what it was in earlier years. 
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A Quiz 

Statistics often seem difficult to understand and hard to 
remember, yet statistics about the population of any community can 
tell us a great deal. They can suggest why a community looks the 
way It does, how it Is different from other c .>.imunltles, and what Its 
future might be. Statistics about people are especially Important, 
since people are the most Important part of any community. 

Before presenting some of the statistical Information about Rocky 
Ford, It might be fun for the reader to test his or her knowledge 
about Rocky Ford and the surrounding area with this quiz: 

How Well Do You JCnow Rocky Ford? 

1. What percentage of Rocky Ford's population Is Spanlsh-surnamed 
or of Spanish descent? 

2. Are there proportloately more or less people In their 20* 
living In Rocky Ford than In the state at large? 

3. What percentage of Rocky Ford's residents were born outside 
of Colorado? 

4. What percentage of the residents of Rocky Ford and vicinity 
lived In the same house for at least 20 years In 1970? 

5. What percentage of the residents of Rocky Ford and vicinity 
live below the government's definition of the poverty level 
($3,700 for a family of four)? 

6. Of the following industries, rank them in order of the 
percentage of the labor force of Rocky Ford and the outlying 
areas employed in each: agriculture, manufacturing, and 
wholesale or retail trade. 

The answers to these questions will be found in the following pages. 

Population — How Big? 

According to the 1970 census, the population of Rocky Ford is just 
under 5,000, with an additional 2,000 people in the surrounding areas, 
as established by the Bureau of the Census. Rocky Ford's population 
Increased rapidly from 1890 to 1920, declined slightly from 1920-1930, 
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and then remained fairly constant for the next ten years. Since 
1950, Rocky Ford has grown from around A, 000 to around 5,000 In 
population. Of this population, about 30% Is of Spanish descent 
(Quiz question #1) • 

Rocky Ford has grown since 1950, but most of that growth took 
place between 1950 and 1960. Since 1960, the town has grown very 
little. One reason for this can be seen from the age pyramid (Table 
1)0 An age pyramid shows the number of people In a given area that 
falls within each age bracket. In this case, the age pyramid Is for 
all of Otero County, but the shape of this pyramid Is very similar to 
that of Rocky Ford. A "normal*' age pyramid would look a jgreat deal like 
a triangle — pointed at the top and sloping in generally straight lines 
to the base. Such a pyramid would represent a growing population with 
many young children at the bottom, and a gradually decceasing number of 
people in the higher age brackets. 



TABLE 1 

OTERO COUNTY 
1970 POPULATION 



65-69 



80-84 



75-79 



70-74 




60-64 




55-59 



1375 



MALC 



1125 875 625 375 125 125 375 625 875 1125 1375 
[ FEMALE 



SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population, 1970. 
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The Rocky Ford - Otero County age pyramid, however, does not 
look like a nicely shaped triangle. Instead, it looks as if someone 
had chipped away people in the age brackets 20 to 55. This pyramid 
looks normal enough at the top. but it has an unusually narrow "waist," 
which tells us something very important about Rocky Ford. Many peopll 
in their working years, from 20 to 60. have left Rocky Ford, probably 
to find jobs in other cities. 

Table 2 is another way of looking at the same data. It shows the 
percentage of Colorado's and Rocky Ford's population's falling into the 
different age brackets. 



TABLE 2 

Age Characteristics for 
Colorado and Rocky Ford. 1970 



Age Bracket 


A 

In Rocky Ford 


Z 


+/ 


Below 5 


7.9 


7.9 




5-9 ' 


10.7 


10.2 


+ 


10-lA 


12.0 


10.6 


+ 


15-19 


10.6 


9.9 


+ 


20-24 


5.6 


9.3 




25-29 


4.7 


7.1 




30-3A 


5.0 


6.1 




35-39 


4.6 


5.8 




40-44 


5.2 


5.8 




45-59 


4.3 


5.7 




50-54 


4.6 


5.0 




55-59 


5.0 


4.2 


+ 


60-64 


4.9 


3.6 


+ 


65-69 


4.8 


2.8 


+ 


70-74 


3.7 


2.2 


+ 


75 and Over 


6.4 


3.5 


+ 



SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population, 1970. 
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Those age brackets followed by a minus sign (-) , are ones In 
which Rocky Ford has proportlonalety fewer people than the state 
average, while those followed by a plus sign (+) are Just the opposite. 
The table shows that Rocky Ford has proportionately more older people 
in its population than the state average, and proportionately fewer 
people in the 20-55 age brackets (Quiz question #2) . 

Predicting the future of population growth in any community is 
risky, and guesses vary as to how much Rocky Ford and Otero County 
will grow. It is doubtful, however, that the population of Rocky Ford 
will grow to more than about 5,500 people by 1980. based on Colorado 
Division of Planning estimates for Otero County. 

Where Did People Come From? 

The people who setMed Rocky Ford have come from throughout the 
United States and from many foreign countries. In fact, of the present 
residents of Rocky Ford, only 55Z were born in Colorado. (Quiz 
question #3). Of those born outside of Colorado, the largest single 
group came from the north central states, followed by western states 
and the southern states. Very few have come from the northeast. 
The reason that only 55% of Rocky Ford's residents are Colorado-born, 
of course, lies in the fact that even Rocky Ford, with its seemingly 
static population, has grown through the influx of people from other 
states. All of the early residents of Rocky Ford came from other states. 
Since then, new people have come to buy land or to retire. Many migrant 
workers have come to settle in Rocky Ford, and most of them were born 
in Texas, Mexico, or New Mexico. Finally, many professional people, 
including teachers, were born in other states but have come to live 
In Rocky Ford. 

In addition to those coming from other parts of the United States, 
Rocky Ford residents have come from many foreign countries, or are 
children of foreign-born parents. In census bureau terms, they are of 
"foreign stock." Most of the Rocky Ford residents of foreign stock 
came from Mexico. In fact, of the 9% of the population of foreign stock, 
A5Z are from Mexico, 12% are from Germany, and about as many are from 
Japan. 

Not only Is Rocky Ford's population from diverse orgins, it is 
also highly mobile. Only about 5% of the population of Rocky Ford and 
vicinity have always lived in the same house. In fact, only 12% of 
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Rocky Ford's families have lived in the same house for 20 years or 
mor^ (Quiz question #4). and in 1970. nearly half of the population 
had lived in their home for four years or less. 
Income and Poverty 

Rocky Ford has not grown as much as many Colorado communities in 
recent years, and income levels have not kept pace with the rest of the 
state. Whilte the median family income in Colorado in 1970 was $9,555 
(that is, half of Colorado's families were above and half below this 
figure), the median family income for Rocky Ford residents was $6,092. 
The median family Income for the Spanish-sumamed population was 
lower, standing at just under $5,000 per year. Becaose of the low- 
income levels, about 30% of the population of Rocky Ford in 1970 lived 
below the government's definition of the poverty level, that is, about 
$3,700 per year for a family of four. (Quiz question M) . Of all 
families below the poverty level in 1970, a little over half were 
Spaniah-sumamed. and, because Spanish-sumamed families tend to be 
larger than Anglo families, nearly 70% of the individuals living in 
families below the poverty level in 1970 were Spanish-sumamed. A 
different picture emerges, however, when older individuals are studied. 
Of the 52 heads of families in 1970 who were 65 years of age or older, 
and whose families fall below the poverty level, only 4 were Spanish- 
aurnaned; over all, older, Spanish-sumamed people headed fewer families 
below the poverty level than older Anglo individuals. This may be 
explained in two possible ways. First, many older Spanish-sumamed 
people may not be heads of families because they are living with other 
relatives. A second explanation is that, while Spanish-sumamed people 
comprise about 30% of the population of Rocky Ford and vicinity, the 
situation is different for those over 65. In this age bracket, only 
about 15% are Spanish-surnn^'' d. 

Because of the low level of income for many families In the Rocky 
Ford area, many receive public assistance in the form of welfare and 
food stamps, it has been estimated that between 16% and 19% of the 
residents of Rocky Ford receive public assistance, and around 12% 
receive food stamps. 

Where Do People Work? 

Rocky Ford is in the middle of an agricultural area, yet the 
portion of the labor force engaged in agriculture has been declining 
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since 1950. In that year, over 20% of the labor force was in 
agriculture. By 1960, the figure had dropped to 15%, and by 1970 
It was just above 10%. Replacing agriculture as the major source of 
employment has been manufacturing, professional services, including 
education, and trade. Ranked below are the major Industries providing 
employment to the residents of Rocky Ford and vicinity (Quiz question 
//6): 

TABLE' 3 
Employment In Rocky Ford 



Industry 


Percentage of 
Labor Force Employed. 1970 


Professional Services 


21.6 


Wholesale & Retail Trade 


19.9 


Manufacturing 


14.9 . 


Agriculture 


10.6 


Transportat ion 


8.1 


Public Administration 


6.8 


All Others 


18.1 



SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, General Social and Economic 
Characteristics, 1970. 



As the table indicates, over half of the population of Rocky Ford 
and vicinity are engaged in three major industries — professional 
services, such as health and education, trade, and manufacturing. Yet 
it is still agriculture that provides an essential foundation for the 
economy of the Rocky Ford area. 

This summary of the population of the Rocky Ford area has revealed 
some interesting facts. For example. Rocky Ford is a culturally 
diverse comnunity, and is one from which many young people have left 
in order to search for better job opportunities. It is a community 
with incomes lower that the state average, and a higher percentage of 
its population receiving public assistance. It is an area in which, like 
many agricultural areas in Colorado, other industries are replacing 
agriculture as the major source of employment. As we shall see in the 
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following section, however, agriculture continues to be an Important 
part of the economy. 
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The Economic System 



The economic base In any conominlty Is one of the most Important 
factors In determining Its "personality." Rocky Ford, for example, 
Is very definitely an agricultural conmmlty, with a small amount of 
manufacturing activity. The way people In Rocky Ford live their 
lives, the things they see as Important In life, and the way they 
view their future, will all be heavily Influenced by the kind of 
economic system that Rocky Ford has. But what determines the kind of 
economic system In any comaunlty? 

The Economic la^ 

Imagine what Rocky Ford would be like If It were somehow 
transplantsd to the North Pole. Aside from the fact that the weather 
would be cooler, what differences would It make In the way people 
earned a living? How would goods be shipped to market? Would new 
Industrlss bs eager to build new plants In Rocky Ford? 

Imaglns what Rocky Ford would bs llks If there were no schools, 
and chlldrsn grew up without being able to read and write. What would 
the future of Rocky Ford be like In this case? 

Neither of these two situations Is likely to occur In the near 
future, but if they did. Rocky Ford would change a great deal. People 
would begin to realise Just how Important the dlff'erent parts of the 
economic bass of Rocky Ford really are. The economic base in any 
community is made up of all the different resources that, in one way 
or another, help people to earn their living. If a cooMmity is rich 
in rssources, it will prosper. On the other hand, a resourcs-poor 
arsa will bs less prosperous, and its chances for growth will be small. 
What ars the economic resources that make up the economic bass of Rocky 
Ford and ths arsa around it? 

Location Ras^mre^a 

If Rocky Ford were, in fact, transplantsd to the North Pole, it 
would loss many inportant rssourcss and one of the most lmport#nt would 
be its location. Psopls would find that being thousands of miles away 
from cities and towns, without highways, railways, or airports, would 
have tavere disadvantagee. Transportation costs of all kinds would be 
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prohibitive, and even If the residents enjoyed the Ice and cold, they 
would soon realize that a town cannot survive for long If It Is located 
far away from population centers where the goods they produce can be 
sold. 

Rocky Ford Is fortunate that it Is located near transportation 
networks linking It with other parts of the state and nation. Because 
of these transportation links, the goods grown on farms around Rocky 
Ford and tnanufactured in its factories can be shipped to market. 
U.S. Highway 50 links Rocky Ford with cities to the east and with 
Pueblo, 54 miles to the west. From Pueblo, highways go north to 
Colorado Springs and the large population center of the Denver area. 
Over these highways travel the trucks carrying goods In and out of 
Rocky Ford. 

In addition to highways. Rocky Ford Is served by the Atcheaon, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad, which can carry goods produced In Rocky 
Ford to other parts of the country. Airport facilities are available 
In Pueblo. 

Because Rocky Ford Is located on major transportation arteries, 
It has advantages not shared by other small and more Isolated * 
communities. Yet Rocky Ford's location Is not Ideal from the viewpoint 
of economic growth and prosperity. Most large companies prefer to 
locate their operations close to large population centers, where there 
la a near-by market for the goods they produce, as well as a large 
labor force from which to choose workers. 

There Is little, however, which Rocky Ford residents can do to 
alter thltf part of their economic base. In fact, many residents may 
view the location of Rocky Ford as a positive resource. Situated as It 
Is relatively far from big cities. It may be able to avoid some of the 
problems associated with big city life. 

Natural Resources 

Natural resources are all of the ''gifts of nature" that people 
can use to produce goods and services. Rocky Ford does not have some 
of the natural resources, such as oil, coal, minerals, or forests, 
which are found In other areas. It does, however, have Important 
natural resources In the form of good agricultural land, and water from 
Che Arkansas River. Even the climate and the length of the growing 
season might be considered a kind of natural resource. 
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Human Resourcea 

If for some reason the schools In Rocky Ford suddenly disappeared 
over night. It would be only one generation before the community would 
have lost an Important economic resource - its educated work force. 
The education and skills of the labor force are an important part of 
the human resources of any community, and like natural resources, a 
community rich In human resources will have greater opportunities to 
grow and prosper. Rocky Ford and vicinity has a population of around 
7,000 people. Of these, about 2,200 men and women are In the labor 
force, about a third of which are Spanlsh-aurnamed. 

The average worker In the Rocky Ford area over 25 years of age had 
completed 10.6 years of school, in 1970, compared with the median 
figure for the state of 12 A years. The chances were that he or she 
did not graduate from high school — only 41% of the population over 
25 years of age had graduated from high school in 1970, compared with 
a figure of 64% for the state at large. The. reason for this low 
figure la partly due to the fact that many migrant workers, with little 
formal education, have decided t make Rocky Ford their home. Another 
reason may be simply that. In t .e past, nost jobs In Rocky Ford did 
not require a high school diploma and many young people left school to 
take these kinds of jobs. 

These Individuals comprise the human resources of Rocky Ford, 
and as their talents and abilities are Increased aiid developed. Rocky 
Ford will have a better chance of providing them with economic 
opportunities In the future. 

Financial Resources 

Any cotanunlty needs banks and lending Institutions. Buslnesamen 
and farmers need Institutions that will loan them the money to operate 
until their goods are sold. Other people need loans to buy homes, 
cars, and other expensive Items which must be paid for over a long 
period of time. The financial resources of Rocky Ford are provided by 
local banks, which had deposits of over $13,000,000 In 1973, and 
Savings and Loan Associations, which had deposits of nearly $6,000,000. 
Because of banking regulations, however, these resources are not 
adequate to supply all of the Rocky Ford area's borrowing needs. Banks 
in Rocky Ford have a limit on the amount of money they can loan tn a 
single borrower. For one local bank, this limit is $70,000, or around* 
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$175,000 In the case of livestock loans. If borrowers need more 
money than local banks are allowed to lend, the banks can obtain the 
additional funds through special arrangements with larger banks In 
Pueblo. Colorado Springs. Denver, and even Kansas City, of $A million 
m loans made by one Rocky Ford bank in 1975. about $720,000. or 18%. 
was made with the assistance of banks outside the community. , Although 
Rocky Ford banks do not have the financial resources to meet all of 
the borrowing needs of Rocky Ford residents, these banks can obtain 
lending assistance from other banks throughout the region. 
Social Facilities 

If a community is to remain the kind of place in which both workers 
and employers wish to remain, it must provide basic social facilities, 
such as schools, medical facilities, and public utilities. Some of the 
social facilities seem adequate for the future, while others are in 
need of Improvement . 

- Rocky Ford has three elementary schools, a Junior high school, and 
a senior high school, with a total enrollment of around 2.000 students. 
Health facilities include Pioneers Memorial Hospital. Rocky Ford 
Community Health Center, and the Family Guidance Center. Combined, 
these facilities have 37 beds. A nursing home associated with the 
hospital has the capacity to care for 65 individuals. 

Rocky Ford's housing is primarily in the form of single family 
dwellings, with less than 5% in mobile homes, apartments, and duplexes. 
In addition. Rocky Ford homes tend to be older and less than one-third 
have been built since 19A5. About 15% of all housing is in a deteriorated 
or dilapidated condition, according to a recent housing Inventory 
prepared by the Lower Arkansas Valley Council of Governments. 

Important to any community is the availability of public utilities. 
Electric power and natural gas are provided to Rocky Ford residents by 
private companies, while water, sewer, and garbage disposal services are 
provided by the city. Water for residential use comes from wells, and 
the water usage of Rocky Ford residents averages 1,500,000 gallons per 
day. However, peak consumption has been as high as 2,900,000 gallons 
par day, nearly reaching the capacity of the water treatment plant, which 
is 3,000,000 gallons per day. The sewer syetem has a capacity of 
1,000,000 gallons per day, with an average load of 350,000 gallons. A 
peak load of 500,000 gallons has been reached in the past. Both the 
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water and sewer facilities in Rocky Ford are in need of improvement, 
and efforts are now being made in this direction. 

• Rocky Ford has many churches, clubs, and civic organizations, 
yet few recreational facilities. At the same time. Rocky Ford has 
the kind of rural, small town atmosphere that many people enjoy. 

Ihese characteristics of Rocky Ford - its location, its natural, 
financial, and human resources, and its social facilities form the 
foundation of the community's economic system.. But to understand this 
economic system better, we must take a closer look: what things are • 
produced In Rocky Ford, and what jobs do people have? 



People and Their Work 
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Driving into Rocky Ford from any direction, a visitor is most 
aware of one thing: Rocky Ford lies in an area dominated by agriculture. 
The visitor who asks will discover that most of the Jobs held by Rocky 
Ford residents are related, in one way or another, to farming and 
ranching. Yet if the statistics of employment in Rocky Ford and 
vicinity are consulted, some very curious facts emerge. As important 
as is agriculture to the Rocky Ford area, it directly employs only 
about one in every ten people. In fact, the industries involving 
professional services, trade, and manufacturing each employ a greater 
percentage of the labor force than does agriculture. How can this be? 

The solution to this puzzle lies simply in the economic concepts 
of specialization and the division of labor. As agriculture became 
more efficient, and farmers found that they could produce greater and 
greater amounts of food with smaller amounts of human labor, workers 
were freed to do other kinds of work. People developed specialized 
skills, and the production of different kinds of goods was divided 
among workers who specialized in that production. For example, a 
farmer and his family m the past might have grown their own food, made 
their own clothes, and built their own home. Today, it is possible 
for a farmer to specialize in growing food, allowing others to specialize 
m making clothes or building houses. It is this process of specializ- 
ation and division of labor that alWs communities to grow and to 
develop, in Rocky Ford, specialization haa advanced to the degree 
that although only a small percentage of the work force is engaged in 
agriculture, agriculture is still an important sector of the economy. 

The reason that agriculture is so important to Rocky Ford's economy 
is that, like Che manufacturing industry, it brings money into the 
community. Just like a family, a community must earn more than it 
spends if it is to prosper. In a special sense, a conmunity "earns" 
money by producing goods and services that are shipped elsewhere, and 
"spends" money when It buys goods and services from outside the community. 
If the "earning" industries, such as agriculture and manufacturing, are 
bringing a great amount of money into the community, the coniminity will 
prosper. New stores will open, more government services can be provided, 
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and more personal services and entertainment facilities will be 
available. In this way, new jobs will be created. 

On the other hand, a comntunity may "spend" more than it earns 
simply by buying things produced in other communities at a faster 
rate than it produces goods for "export." If this occurs, a town will 
eventually become less prosperous. Jobs will become scarce, and 
people will begin to leave the community. 

Where does Rocky Ford fit in this picture? Rocky Ford has 
several industries that bring money into the community. Agriculture, 
of course, is one of the most important of these. Local manufacturers 
are also important, as are government programs and offices that 
provide a dollar flow into Rocky Ford. Yet Rocky Ford has not been 
a rapidly growing community. For this reason, it would be safe to 
conclude that the money flows in and out of Rocky Ford and vicinity at 
a fairly balanced rate. Furthermore, it means that new jobs are not 
being created rapidly. What does Rocky Ford have to offer in the way 
of jobs in different sectors of the economy? A look at some statistics 
may serve as a good introduction. 

Jobs and Numbers 

Statistics are often boring and difficult to interpret. The 
statistics about Rocky Ford's labor force, however, show some very 
interesting things about how people in Rocky Ford earn their living. 
Table 4 below shows the numbers, and percentages, of men and women 
employed in different industries in Rocky Ford and vicinity. As 
previously noted, the largest industry in terms of total employment 
in the Rocky Ford area is professional services, which includes health 
workers, doctors, teachers, and other related jobs. In the Rocky Ford 
area, this industry supplies nearly 40% of all jobs held by women who 
work primarily as teachers. Wholesale and retail trade is the single 
largest source of jobs for men. 
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TABLE 4 

POPULATION OP 
ROCKY FORD AND VICINITY, 1970 

(employed population 14 years old and over by Industry and sex) 



Percentage Percentage Percentage 

, ^ °^ of of 

Industry Males Males Females Females Total Total 
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Manufacturings 
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72 


8.6 


212 


9.5 
8.1 


Transportation 


250 


10.8 


^1 


Q 7 
J. / 


181 


Trade 


275 


19.8 


169 


20.2 


444 


19.9 


Finance , 










Insurance, 














Real Estate 


18 


1.3 


25 


^ n 
J . u 


HJ 


1.9 


Business and 










Repair 














Services 


41 


2.9 


0 


0 


A1 
HI. 
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Personal 










Services 


28 


2.0 


96 


11.5 


124 


5.6 


Entertainment 










& Recreation 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Professional 














Services 


152 


10.9 


329 


39.4 


481 


21.6 


Public Admin- 










istration 


138 


9.9 


13 


1.6 


151 


6.8 


Non K sorted 


70 


5.0 


70 


8.4 


140 


6.3 




1390 


lOOZ 


836 


100.2% 


2226 


99. 8Z 


Sourr : U.S. Bureau of 


the Census: 


Census 


tapes, 1970. 







Etaplojrment can also be viewed in a different way — from the 
viewpoint of occupation, rather than industry. The single largest 
occupational category in the Rocky Ford area is in the services area, 
followed by professional occupations including teaching. For the Spanish- 
sumaned population, the services area is even more important as an 
occupational category. 
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TABLE 5 

PERCENTAGE OF WORK FORCE BY OCCUPATION, 
ROCKY FORD AND VICINITY, 1970 



Percentage of 
Work Force, 



Percentage of 



Occupation 


Total 


— — — ^ 

Spanlsh-surnamed 


Dcrvice worKers 


17.7 


35.8 


Vl^M ^ A a a 4 f%w* M 1 


13.3 


2.6 


a ^ ^ mnAn mm fy&mih *> 


IJ. 3 


9.6 


« 

Clerical 


11.0 


4.5 


Industrial Workers 


9.9 


10.7 


Manaser 8 & Adm. . 


7 


l.U 


Sales Workers 


6.6 


2.2 


Drivers 


6.6 


11.3 


Laborers 


5.5 


6.7 


Farm Laborers & Foremen 


4.9 


11.0 


Farmers & Farm Managers 


3.1 


0 


Private Household Workers 


1.5 


4.0 




100. IZ 


99.42 




(2200 Workers) 


(672 Workers) 


SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the 


Census: Census Tapes, 


1970. 



One final table Indicates the breakdown of occupation categories 
by Anglo and Spanlsh-sumamed workers. These figures help to explain 
why the Incomes of Spanlsh**surnamed families In Rocky Ford are lower 
than those of Anglo families. Tltey may also explain why some Spanish- 
surnamed feel that they have not been full participants In the economic 
system of Rocky Ford. 

Table 6 shows the percentage of Jobs In each occupational category 
held by Anglo and Spanlsh-osurnamed workers. The Spanlsh-surnamed 
population accounts for 30Z of the work force In and around Rocky Ford. 
Yet only 6% of the professional workers In Rocky Ford and only 5% of 
the areata managers and administrators are Spanlsh-sumamed. On the 
other hand, 84Z of the private household workers, and nearly 70X of the 
areas farm laborers and foremen, are Jpanish-surnamed. 
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TABLE 6 

COMPARISON OF ANGLO AND SPANISH-SURNAMED WOBKERS 
IN ANY OCCUPATION, ROCKY FORD AND VICINITY, 1970 
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94 


ppauxan**surnaiiieQ 
(X) 
6 




95 


5 


oaxes woricers 


90 


10 


wtiencai 


87 


13 


Craf tsnen • Foremen 


/ O 


22 


Industrial Operatives 


41 


59 


Drivers 


48 


52 


Laborers 


62 


38 


Fanners & Farm Managers 


100 


0 


Farm Laborers & Foremen 


31 


69 


Service Workers 


38 


62 


Private Househole Workers 


16 


84 



SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census: Census Tapes, 1970. 



The statistics presented above can give only a general picture of 
Jobs and of the economic system In Rocky Ford. They Indicate that 
professional occupations and jobs In the service and trade industries 
are especially important to Rocky Ford'c economy. This is to be expected 
in a town serving the needa of a Jargej • agricultural region. But in 
order to understand the kinds of jobs ir, Rocky Ford, we need to take a 
closer look at the different kinds of indvisf.rles it has. 

Agriculture 

Agriculture in Otero County durli- ':u^ n , y<pars has had its 
ups and downs. Going down have been the . u. ,rr farjs and the total 
acreage in farms as people gave up fuiiuhnij as & .) cffctsion. At the 
same time, some farms that were once the solo suj: . families have 

been reduced in size and now provide on?y a supple >-<ntal source of income 
to part-time farmers. In Ot«ro bounty, the average rx.-se of farms has 
gone down, in contrast to jcuIb and national trends, Yet while tliese 
have been going down, jtht r f l^'^ras Jta" . ">een Br«ing up. The value of all 



agricultural produce In Otero County has Increased, as have farm in- 
comes, although some sectors of agriculture, especially cattle ranchers 
and feeders, have seen hard times lu recent years. 

Farms around Rocky Ford today vary In size from "week-end" farms of 
100 acres or leas, to an^ "average size" farm of around 250 acres. There 
are even several farms of 1000 to 1200 acres, and the largest farm In the 
area is around 2000 acres of Irrigated farm land. In addition to farms, 
there are several cattle feedlots in the area. In fact, the value of 
livestock sold in Otero County is about 7 times that of crops. This high 
value is due only in part to the efforts of county residents since 
feedlots provide merely the "finishing" for cattle production. 
What is Produced? 

In the Rocky Ford area, many different kinds of crops are produced. 
One area farmer has suggested that the ranking of crops, according to 
the acreage under cultivation looks like' this: 

1. Corn and feed grains 

2. Sugar Beets 

3. Alfalfa and wheat 
A. Vegetables 

a. Onions 

b. Seed crops 

. Cant aloupes 

d. Tomatoes 

e. Watermelons 

f. Other vegetables 

The corn, feed grain, and alfalfa crops are used primarily to feed 

livestock In the area, while sugar beets and vegetables are cash crops, 
yielding high returns per acre. Table 7 lists the prices received by 
Colorado farmers from 196A-1973 for crops and livestock. 
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TABLE 7 

Prlcts received by farmers; Season average prices, by commodities, Colorado, 1964-73 



Corn gram 
Oatt 

Bt/i«y #11 
Wheat all . 

2^ 

OfyOtana' 

Poialoc& 
Sugjf CMn>ts* 
Sofghum giam 
Hay Ml (fiaivd) 
Broomcom 

Appiot. commercial 

CMfri«a tan 
Chtrfiai %w99\ 

Cabb«gp* 
Laltuca 
Onioni 
Tomatoti 

B—f caiiif 

Ca(v«i 

SMtp 

Ljmoi . . 

Hogi 

TuHiayi . . 

ChKliarts . . . 

sold 10 pi«nia . . 
Wool 



Unil 



Bu 

Bu 

Bu 

Bu 

Bu 

Cwt 

Cwf 

Too 

Bu 

Ton 

Too 

Lb 
Lb 
Ton 
Ton 

Ton 

Cwl 
Cwt 
Cwl 
Cwt 

Cwl 

Cwt 

Cwt 

Cwt 

Cwl 

Lb 

Lb 

Ooi 

Cwl 

Lb. 



Price ott unit ' 



1964 1" i96i,j igeej i9 67 j^'ig ea igegj" 



1970 



1971 1972 



Dottgti 



1 26 
77 
I 31 

1 31 
93 

7 70 
334 
12 40 
» 07 
27 60 
30OOO 

0440 

0901 
100 00 

loeoo 

383 00 

2 69 

3 95 

3 10 

5 40 

20 60 
23 40 

6 10 
22 30 
1520 

237 
111 
341 

4 78 
.50 



« 26 

74 

1 38 

1 33 
97 
760 
1 71 
12 80 
; 0' 

255 00 



1 32 
75 
1 SO 
1 56 
99 
6 10 
1 93 
1290 
1 »U 
26 00 
320 00 



0517 C66I 

0615 C92S 

120 00 126 00 

109 00 226 00 

50e GO 330 00 



1 72 

4 :0 

3 O 

5 40 

23 3C 

24 ro 

6 60 

24 ao 

20 30 
240 
113 
354 

4 9t 

46 



3 56 
6 20 

4 55 
6 to 

24 90 
28 JQ 
6 50 
24 40 
23 60 
240 
117 
409 

5 42 
53 



1 15 
79 
139 
1 24 
91 
820 
1 60 
14 10 
96 

27 00 
350 00 

1040 
124 (K) 
32' 00 
710 00 

1 95 
390 
430 
5:0 

24 60 

28 50 
6 50 

19 60 
1960 
21a 
ti3 
3tO 
5 67 
38 



1 15 
75 
1 45 
1 12 
92 
6J0 
167 
14 9U 

27 1HJ 
059" 

05f: 

•?7 0C 
?95 0C 
585 00 

3 15 
3 91 
3 8C 
6 70 

25 90 
29 OC 

6 20 
19 '0 
19 '0 

221 
10s 

307 

5 94 
39 



1 18 
70 
1 47 
1 »3 
88 
940^ 

1 89 
8 70 
'03 

25 50 
360 00 

l415 
0729 
•15-X 
165 00 
348 X 

2 49 

3 43 

4 97 

6 22 

29 to 
.0 40 
'30 
23 ^0 
23 10 
239 
093 
366 
6.10 
40 



1 32 
70 
: 39 
1 19 
87 
750 
1 42 
^4 90 

1 14 

25 50 
410 00 

0547 
0796 

•10 00 
'Bi 00 
523 00 

2 37 
5 76 
364 
7 04 

29 30 
36 20 
7 50 
23 to 
23 10 
223 
095 
379 
838 
33 



1 19 
73 
1 SO 
120 
88 
960 
1 57 
15 60 
103 

30 50 
435 00 

0703 
0926 
91 OG 
197 00 
536 00 

251 

4 43 

4 82 

768 

31 90 
38 4C 

5 70 
27 5C 
17 70 

250 
060 
301 
«647 
17 



1 61 
87 
177 
1 77 

1 02 
860 

2 89 
17 70 

149 
40 00 
4150U 

1310* 
1420 
171 00 
336 00 
806 00 

343 

4 76 
841 

853 

35 50 
47 00 

5 70 
30.60 
24 90 

250 
065 
.335 
8 76 
28 



* OoM not include government paymenti 
» Prewmmary 

* Price appitei 10 cleaned beam 

* Peymertii undef the Sugar Act are' not inct jded 

* Not ivatlebie 

* Includee imair Qu«nlity uted for kraul 



1973' 



2 55 
1 40 

375 
1 75 
22 00 

3 51 

J J2 
45 00 
470 00 

0710 
1270 
122 CIO 
364 00 
535 00 

7 26 
7 06 
780 
12 to 

45 70 
58 40 

9 40 

36 50 

37 70 
430 
145 
562 
760 

82 



Suaar beets: Average prica received by farmers and Sugar Act payments, per ton, 
and total acreage abandonment and crop deficiency payments, Colorado, 1964-72 



Year 



Price! (o:eivfi by 
lifmeri ' 



Sugar Ac! payments 



To:a» amount racetved Jcreiigeebandonmentar>d 
crop deficiency payn»enti ' 



1964 
1966 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1909 
1970 
197 1 
1972 



1240 
•12 80 
1290 
14 10 
14 90 
8 70 
1490 
1560 
17 70 



236 
2 33 
221 
2 25 
231 
182 
209 
211 
2 19 



14 76 

1513 
15" 
18.35 
1721 
10 52 
16.99 
17 71 
1989 



321 
426 
166 
143 
176 
461 
190 
119 
195 



' Pa>d b< %uQ»t he<*t procftio't 

' Total pdymeni made tmder 4uinor*fy of *hr Suqnr Ac' for 
in yald due to naluril haiArtH 



».^.*.»tir»f aoandor fner' of acreage and tJtfcirr»cv 



SOURCE: 



Colorado Agricultural Stiatistics, 197A. 



This table shows that prices for 7iost agricultural produce, with 
some fluctuations, have increased steadily In the past decade. But prices 
alone do not tell why particular crops are grown around Rocky Ford. How 
do farmers decide what to grow? Instead of looking only at prices re- 
ceived per bushel or per ton of produce, a better picture of how farmers 
decide what to produce might come from an estimate of the value of different 
crops per acre . Table 8 provides estimates of the value of different 
crops per acre of harvested crop. 



TABLE 8 

VALUE OF CROPS IN COLORADO (PER ACRE) 





Crop 


Value Per Acre 
1970 1972 1Q7*^ 


Otero County 


Sorghum 






Otero County 


for grain 


$ 90 




All Hay 


^ 1 nn 
y xuu 




Otero County 


Com i^or oir a An 


$ 129 


• 


S.E. Colorado 


Sugar Beets 


$ 290 


$ 260 


Colorado 


Onions 


$2257 


$2790 


Colorado 


Cantaloupes 


$ 575 


$ 650 


Colorado 


Tomatoes for 








fresh market 


$1454 


$1815 


Colorado 


All Vegetables 








(average) 


$1032 


$1255 



SOURCE: Colorado Agricultural Statistics, 1974. 



This table shows that the value of different crops, for each acre 
harvested, varies a great deal. For example, in 1972, an acre of hay 
was worth about $100, while an acre of onions was worth over 20 times 
as much. Why is it that farmers do not all plant the most profitable 
crops in terms of the value per acre? 

The farmer has many things to consider when he decides what to 
plant on his land. First, he must consider his own capabilities and past 
experience. Each crop has its own characteristics and requires special 
care, and unless a farmer knows how to raise a particular crop successfully, 
he can lose money trying. Equally Important is the financing required 
to produce different crops. Some crops, such as corn, grains, and hay, 
can be raised successfully by one man alone, while others, such as 
vegetables, require a great deal of hand labor, and access to bank loans 
is ntscessary. In addition to the labor requirements, vegetables are 
more expensive to produce because seeds are expensive, more fertilizer is 
needed, and marketing the crop may be difficult or risky. Aside from 
the differences in expenses involved in raising different crops, fanners 
may decide to plant certain crops In the spring because they believe the 
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the price will be high when they harvest in the fall. Trying to 
outguess the market, however, can be rlaky m itself. The price that 
farmers receive for their crops depends on the demand for that 
particular crop m the market place, as well as the amount of the 
product produced by farmers. When demand for the agricultural product 
18 high, and when little has been produced, then 'the consumer must 
pay a high price to buy it. If the supplies increase, however, the 
• price will fall. Many farmers have noted high prices for a crop one 
year, and decided to grow that crop the next, only to find that other 
farmers throughout the country have had the same idea. The crop that 
was scarce one year and brought a high price now becomes a crop that 
many farmers are growing, and the abundant supply drives the price down. 

Another reason why a farmer may choose a particular crop is to 
Improve his soil through crop rotation. Some crops deplete the soil 
more than others, and rotating the crops planted can help maintain 
soil fertility. A com-to-sugar-beet-to-alfalfa rotation is often 
used in the Rocky Ford area. In addition to rotation of crops as a 
factor in deciding wfiat to grow, some farmers have been forced to 
abandon certain crops altogether, and to grow different ones, because 
of plant diseases. Onions and sugar beets are both susceptible to 
diseases which infest the soil, making it unsuitable for future 
plantings of these crops. 

Finally, some farmers diversify the crops they plant in an attempt 
to minimize the risks of bad v^eather and uncertain future market 
prices. Some crops can withstand bad weather better than others, and a 
farmer who plants both corn and a cash crop, such as a vegetable, is in 
a less risky position than one who plants only vegetables, and who faces 
the chance that his entire crop might be destroyed by hail or wind. A 
local fanner expresses this aspect of farming in this way: 

Sugar beets are a lot safer than tomatoes, for instance. 
As for alfalfa, if you loose one crop you have four more 
that same year and there are lots of ways to play it. 
You pay for the risks that you take, too. In this day 
and age with all your risks, it is unbelievable how much 
money you can put into a farm — with fertilizer prices 
and herbicides, insecticides, fungicides and with all of 
the pretroleum-based things that you have to use on th.- 
farm, including your gas, pil and dtesel fuel. 
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This farmer expresses what has become a fact in recent years. ' 
Farming is big business, with large iir/estments coul high operating 
costs. In fact, the average operating expenses cf Otero County farms 
was over $10,000 per year in 1969, and is surely murh higher today. 

What makes farming so expensive? The answer lies in the high 
cost of land, machinery, and in some cases, labor, needed for modern 
agriculture. Irrigated farm land around Rocky Ford sells, when it is 
available, for $900 to $1000 per acre. In addition to land, a farmer 
needs a wide variety of farm equipment and machinery. The list below 
suggests the kinds of equipment needed for an average-size farm of 
250 acres around Rocky Ford. 

A 90 Hp tractor 
A 60 Hp tractor 

For Ground Preparation: 

Plow 
Disc 

Roller, for pulverizing clods 
Land Plane, for leveling 
Harrow 

For Planting: 

Planters, such as grain drill or corn 
planter, depending on the crop. 

y r Harvesting: 

Harvesting equipment, depending on crop. 



Not alJ of this equipment needs to be owned by an individual farmer. 
Some could be rented when needed, or certain Jobs could be done by other 
individuals, using their own equipment to do "custom work/' If a farmer 
hiriid a great deal of custom work, he might be able to limit his own 
equipment to a ri^w-cost wiiue of $60,000 to $80,000, but a better 
average would probably be in the neighborhood of $100,000. Combined 
with the value of the land, an individual beginning to farm for the first 
time In Rocky Ford would have to invest around $300,000 in land and 
equipment. 

From Seed to Store 

During the spring of the year, farmers around Rocky Ford, like 
fanners everywhere, begin to prepare for the growing season. First, the 
land is worked using a disc once or twice in preparation for plowing. 
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During the plowing process, dirt clo<(s are reduced In size as the 
ground Is made ready for planting. Then the ground mist be leveled 
and prepared for irrigation, and fertilizer is applied. Finally, * 
the crop is planted. After the crop is planted and as it grows, it is 
cultivated, with the extent of cultivation depending on the particular 
crop. Before and after the crop comes up, herbicides are applied. 
Finally, the crop is ready to harvest. Harvesting may involve the use 
of a farmer's own equipment, the hiring of "custom work" done by others 
or the hiring of hand labor for vegetable or melon crops. After 
harvesting, the ground is prepared for the winter months, as fanners 
"put the ground to bed." 

During the growing season, the farmers will have used irrigation 
water from one of the several irrigation canals around Rocky Ford. 
Water for irrigation purposes is measured in "acre feet," that is, the 
amount of water that would cover one acre of ground one foot deep. 
Different crops require different amounts of water. Onions, for exampl* 
need four to five feet of water per acre, while com only requires 
about three. Since water is vital to the growing of all crops, 
irrigation rights are Jealously guarded, and disputes over water rights 
have traditionally been some of the most vicious disputes in the Rocky 
Ford area. 

In addition to the need for labor and equipment in the farming 
process, most farmers require bank loans during the year to make 
laprovements in their operations, or simply to meet operating, expenses 
until their crops are sold. Local bankers must know a great deal about 
farming, and can often give valuable advice about the physical and 
financial aspects of farming around Rocky Ford. Loans can be obtained 
for the purchase of equipment, to be repaid usually in three to four 
years, and for the purchase of land, with repayment schedules usually 
running from ten to twelve years. Loans can also be obtained to enable 
local farmers to pay for field labor, with repayment due when crops 
are sold. 

The farmer's worries are not over when he has harvested his crops. 
He still has the problem of selling them,and wketlng of agricultural 
produce is a skill and a business in itself. Some farmers sell grain 
and feed to local or near-by feedlots, and sugar-beet growers sell their 
produce to the local sugar factory. Growers of pearl onions sell to the 
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local Frozen Foods processing plant. But for most vegetable growers, 
marketing can be an uncertain prospect. Some local farmers set up 
vegetable stands along the highway, selling directly to consumers. 
Ot Imra sell to bigger farmers in the area, and allow them to market 
their crops for a fee. One local farmer, who also serves as a 
marketing agent for smaller farmers, describes the process in this way: 

The farmer grows and produces his own stuff — his 
onions or lettuce, or whatever — and then, ccxme 
selling time, lie needs help. He needs somebody who 
is an expert in the field to inarket the product, to 
harvest and grade the crop, and to secure the market. 
So he comes to us and we make a deal. We make different 
deals with different people, but generally we just 
sell for his account; the title is still in his name, 
clear on through *til it's delivered at the other end. 
• In other words, we just act as an agent or commission 
merchant, and vt'll do the harvesting and the grading 
and the sellinp and the whole works. And then charge 
him for our services, plus the brokerage fee. 

Other farmers have developed markets on their, own, and sell their 
produce each year to the same buyer in large cities. 

Agricultural produce from the Rocky Ford area is sent by truck 
throughout Colorado and the mid-west, and even into the southern 
states; seeds produced in Rocky Ford are sent all over the world. 

Agriculture in the Future 

The future of agriculture in the Rocky Ford area will depend on a 
number of things — the prices farmers receive for their crops, the 
costs to farmers, such as for fertilizer, machinery, and labor, and 
the continued availability of water. Demands are being made by large 
cities along Colorado's front range for more and more domestic water, 
and cities have the legal power, and the money, to buy the water rights 
that now are used for Rocky Ford agriculture. Even the federal government 
has bought water than could be used for agriculture. As one local 
farmer describes it: 

Q: Can you give me an idea of how you view the agricultural 
future of Rocky Ford? What kind of problems do you see? 

A: Primarily the shortage of water. The uncertainity of the 
water situation is one of the biggest problems. Within 
the last three years or so, the Colorado Game and Fish 
Commission bought a million dollars wrth of the water 
out of one of the primary ditches around Rocky Ford, for 
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use as a permanent pool at John Martin Dam, for hunting 
and fishing or whatever down there. So that takes some 
water off the land: It forever dries up some land, and 
It will be worthless for production forever. So If that 
trend continues. If we allow It to go on, and of course 
we re fighting It, well. If another government agency 
decides It wants some and comes down and takes water and 
then another takes some, then the water's gone from the 
land, and It's all over as far as agriculture goes, 

Q: Who did they buy It from? 

A: They bought It from the stockholders In the Catlin Canal, 

Q: How Is It decided whether or not they'll buy It, or whether 
they'll sell? 

A: Well, money talka, and they just outbid the value of It 

for agriculture. At that time, which was about four years 
ago, they paid about $500 a share for the water alone. Up 
'til then, about the highest price that had ever been paid 
for water and land — the whole farm and water — was 
about $450, 

. Many local farmers are bitter about cities i^lch buy up water 
rights used in agriculture so that city residents can water lawns. 
Farmers warn that, if water Is taken away from agricultural users, 
many farmers will be forced out of farming, and the costs of many 
agricultural products will rise. Only then, farmers warn, will city 
residents realize the importance of allowing water to remain for 
agricultural use. 

Good and Bad 

Like all occupations, agriculture has both good and bad points. 
Among the most serious drawbacks In becoming a farmer is the uncertainty 
of nature. Many are the stories of the farmer who, a day before harvest, 
had his wheat crop destroyed by a hail storm, A local resident describes 
the difficulties involving agriculture and nature: 

We can get winds, like we did this last spring, where we 
have to replant two or three times. You lose money every 
time you replant. The scarcity of fertilizers and in- 
secticides raised the cost and many small farmers are going 
out. We could not find pasture for livestock. We are 
short on alfalfa and the price Is up to seventy or eighty 
dollars a ton in the fields, and you can't feed livestock 
on that. The cuttings are short. We did not have enough 
rain until July, Now we are getting rains when we don't 
need them. When you are based strictly on agriculture, it 
is pretty perilous because it takes only one good dust storm 
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or an excessive "amount of rain or a dry river and you 
have lost a tremendous amount of looney. 

In addition to the uncertainties of the weather, farmers face the 
uncertainties of the market. Fanoers never know how much their crops 
will be worth until they sell them, ahtHoften feel that they are at 
the mercy of large buyers who can — and do — dictate prices in an 
unfair manner. Ckwernment interference in many areas, such as 
environmental concerns and labor-hiring practices, are also seen as- 
things that make farming more difficult and expensive. 

On the other hand, farming has its good points. Despite the 
restrictions imposed by nature, the market, and the government, farmers 
are free to run their own operations and to be their own boss. The 
outdoor life appeals to many farmers, as does the seasonal nature of 
the work. Farmers often have more leisure time during winter months 
than do salaried wage earners. Also, many farmers simply enjoy the 
rural life, and find it a good atmosphere in which to raise a family. 
Agriculture and Young People 

Despite the efforts of some large corporations to begin large- . 
scale corporate farming operations in southeastern Colorado, most local 
farmers feel that farming here will remain a family business. Farming, 
they say, demands the kind of dedication that only a small farmer can 
give, as this farmer says: 

A: The Gates Rubber Company came down, not quite into this 
area, but north of here, and bought land and were going 
to do the big corporate farming; you know. Just own big 
amounts of ground and have big farm managers, and lots 
of equipment. They were a gigantic failure. 

Q: They did try? 

A: They set up, and they bought farming equipment, new tractors, 
bought the land and had their farm managers, and they all 
had pickups and two-way radios, the whole deal, and they 
lost enormous amounts of money. 

Q: Why did they fail? 

i . 

A: Many reasons. This farming Just doesn't seeoi to lend itself ' 
to big corporate farming. In farming, like any other business, 
you have to pay attention to the little details on evjery field, 
and it's the farmer that lives on the land, lives there, who 
works and takes care of the water and puts in a lot of extra 
time and effort. Big corporations Just can't demand that kind 
of dedication. 
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Still, the "small" fanner has been growing larger and larger. 
Because of the growing expense involved in farming, farms have been 
growing larger in order to make efficient use of expensive farm 
equipment. Some prosperous farmers have sent their children to colleges 
and universities, only to find that their children no longer want to 
continue farming. When these farmers retire, these farms are often 
bought and added to other, larger farms. 

On the other hand, many young, people today are interested in 
pursuing a rural farming life, away from the hustle and bustle of the 
city. For newcomers to farming, the road is difficult since farming is 
now such an expensive enterprise. It has been estimated by a Rocky 
Ford farmer that a 250-acre, average-size fairm, together with equipment 
needed to farm, would cost at least $300,000 if, in fact, a local farm 
could be found for sale. Of this amount, around $50,000 would be 
needed in cash, and the rest could possibly by borrowed from a bank. 

Even if a young person had the financial backing to begin farming, 
he would be faced with the fact that farming requires a great deal of 
knowledge and skill, and these can be gained to a great degree only 
through experience. A local farmer describes the experience of a young 
couple who came to Rocky Ford with the intention of becoming farmers. 

I know of one young couple that came here and bought about 
an 80-acre farm. They had relatives who were wealthy enough 
to finance.it. They worked and they worked hard. They did 
a lot of the hand work themselves. And they were city 
people — it really surprised me that they would do that 
sort of thing — and they haven't been able to put it together. 
Even as much ap they've pulled from their neighbors experience 
and everything else, it's just fighting an up-hill battle. 
They Just didn't know how hard it was to grow something. 

There are opportunities for young people in agriculture, but 
because of the cost involved in farming and the experience needed, the 
•biggest opportunities seem to lie with those who have grown up in a farming 
family and have gained farming experience. Those young people most 
likely to have their own farm will probably inherit it, or marry into a 
farm family. For those with experience, opportunities do exist, as 
suggested by this local farmer: 



Q: Could a young guy from between 20 and 30 who hadn't grown 
up here, come into town and start a business on his own 
without much trouble? Could he get into agriculture? 
Or aren't people breaking into It anymore? 
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A: Well, like any other business, it^s highly competitive and 
takes somebody who has a little money or is willing to 
work, and work hard, and save his money to get a little 
foothold. Yeah, I think it could be done; it^s done all 
the. time. Right now I'm looking for that sort of guy, a 
young man that's wanting to work ~ course I'm looking for 
a guy who's had a little experience in agriculture — to 
work my farm, or a farm I have, and work him in on a profit 
sharing basis; a salary plus a percent; a bonus-type 
arrangement. It would be a good arrangement for a young 
fella. And there's others around like that, too. I think 
there s still opportunities for farmers. 

Farming has always appealed to many Americans, young and old 
alike. It requires a great deal of determination and the realization 
that farmers seldom Have high incomes. Opportunities for young people 
agriculture do exist today, althpugh entering into agriculture may be 
more difficult now than it was in the past. A Rocky Ford resident 
sunmarizes the costs and benefits of farming in this way: 

I think that people look at farmers the wrong way. 
They still look at the farmer as some guy with a straw 
sticking out of his mouth and overalls and some chickens 
and ducks runnijag around and that- kind of thing. Young 
people going into agriculture, yes, I think there is a 
lot of opportunity. It depends on wlvich facet they go 
into. If they go into the actual farming of it, be pre- 
pared to spend long hours, hard hours, but you are outdoors 
In the clean air. If you want to go into the related 
industries, machinery, chemicals, fertilizer, then you 
can get an 8 to 5 job there and there Is need for these 
kind of people. 

Talking about the opportunities for young people, I 
wouldn^t want to deceive anybody into thinking, "hey, go 
get into agriculture because you are going to make a lot 
of money." I don't think so, particularily in the early 
years. The best thing you are going to get out of it is 
a way of life an peace of mind and I think a lot of young 
people are wanting this kind of thing. 



Manufacturing 



Like TDOst jobs in and around Rocky Ford, Jobs in aanufacturing 
have traditionally been linked to agriculture. While some small 
manufacturing plants in^Rocky Ford are not directly tied to farm 
products, the largest manufacturing firms still depend on agriculture. 
Nearly 15% of the work force in Rocky Ford and vicinity Is involved 
in manufacturing. Some of these firms are small, employing fewer than 
ten workers. The larger firms, such as the sugar plant. Frozen Foods, 
Inc., and Truckweigh, Inc., .employ more workers, and contribute sub- 
srantially to the local economy. 

The Sugar Factory 

The sugar factory in Rocky Ford was the first large manufacturing 
industry to come to the area. At one time, there were seven sugar 
factories operating in the lower Arkansas Valley, processing the sugar 
beets grown by local farmers. Most have closed, due to economic 
pressures and a reduction in sugar-beet production in the area. 

This has resulted in part from competition from foreign sources 
of sugar in Latin America and .e Far East. Sugar from foreign countries 
is cheaper to produce than American sugar, and the price of sugar has 
been too low to keep many sugar factories in business in the United 
States. Sugar-beet processors have also been faced with competition 
from cane sugar grown in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. In addition, the 
volume of sugar beets grown in the lower Arkansas Valley has decreased 
over the past several decatles as farmers began growing other crops. 
There simply were not enough sugar beets to support a large number of 
sugar factories in the area. Today, only the factories in Swlnk and In 
Rocky Ford are still In operation. 

Built in 1900, Rocky Ford's sugar factory has provided a stable 
source of employment for residents in and around Rocky Ford, and today 
it has an annual payroll of $1.25 million. The factory is the single 
largest tax payer In Otero County, and provides income to local farmers, 
truckers, and others who are in one way or another involved with sugar 
production. 

The factory Is leased from American Crystal Sugar by a group of 
Colorado and Kansas farmers known as the Colo-Kan-Co-op. As Important 
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as the sugar factory is to the local economy, there is a chance that 
It may close down. The Colo-Kan-Co-op has an option to buy the factory 
in four years, and If this purchase Is not made, the future of the 
factory Is uncertain. 

Sugar, beets are brought to the factory in Rocky Ford by rail 
from Colorado and Kansas. In order to insure an adequate supply of 
sugar beets, the factory contracts with farmers for their sugar-beet 
crop. During 1974, 15,000 acres of sugar beets were contracted from 
Kanaas farmers, and 9,000 from farmers in Colorado. Because of losses 
due to weather and disease, the company estimates that 10% of the 
acreage contracted each year will be lost. Depending on the size of 
the crop, the augar-beet processing, which begins around October 1, 
lasts an average of 120 to 125 days, or roughly four months. The beets 
must be processed as soon as possible after they are harvested, since 
their sugar content tends to deteriorate over time. The need for 
prompt processing makes the sugar factory a seasonal bustjess for many 
workers. 

The factory employs, a year-round staff of 70 to 100 men, whose 
Job it is to perform maintenance and repair jobs at the plant and to 
carry out new construction. During the four month "campaign," however, 
the factory employs 200 to 300 additional workers. Many of these 
seasonal workers are farmers from throughout the lower Arkansas Valley 
who work in the factory to supplement their farm incomes. 

Jobs in the sugar factory range from unskilled to semi-skilled 
^obs done by "station people," who oversee the machine operation of 
^^arious stages of the manufacturing process, to highly skilled mechanics, 
electricians, and supervisors . Wages vary accordingly from $3.47 an 
hour for unskilled labor to $4.06 for semi-skilled and $6.74 for skilled 
workers. All workers except top supervisory employees belong to the 
American Federation of Sugar and Grain Millers. 

The actual process of producing granulated sugar from sugar beets 
is a conqjlicated one requiring sophisticated equipment. When the plant 
was first built, steam-driven belts supplied the power for the plant's 
operation. Today, power is supplied by the factory's own electric 
generator. Water, which is a problem for many food processing plants, 
is not used in large quantities by the factory, and, in an area where 
water is scarce, the sugar factory actually produces more water than it 
consumes. 



For every ton .vy^sf i.., ; . rvoc-ased, about 240 pounds of sugar 
are produced and pacj;acej, r.e refined sugar is then shipped by truck 
to wholesalers throughout Colorado and parts the «id-vest. Because 
the factory buys local agricultural produce ..d employs local workers, 
it Is an important source of income to the Rock> Ford area. 
Good and Bad 

The principle benefits from working at Rocky Ford's sugar factory 
are relatively high wages and associated union benefits. The seasonal 
nature of the work givea area farmers a chance to supplement their 
incomes during the fall and winter months when they are not engaged in 
farming. On the other hand, the seasonal nature of the work »eans 
that the factory can only supply a limited number of jobs year round. 
Workers who do not have full-time jobs at the factory cannot depend 
on the sugar factory for a steady income. In addition, the sugar 
factory is a hot, noisy , and smelly place to work, and although it is 
relatively clean, it provides working conditions that some people 
might find unpleasant. 

The Sugar Factory and the Younp 

Because it offers a wide range of jobs, from unskilled to highly 
skilled, the sugar factory has job opportunities for young people with 
differing degrees of training. Some jobs, such as that of plant chemist, 
require a college degree. Others require skills that can be obtained 
at technical schools, such as Otero Junior College. Still others 
require little training at all. An important consideration with jobs 
at the sugar factory, however, is that union membership is required. 
Because of this, those workers with seniority, that is, those who have 
worked longest or belonged to the union longest, have first choice of 
job openings. Thus, young people must join the union and work their way 
up into good jobs. New job opportunities will be created only when 
older workers retire or if the factory expands, which will depend on 
events outside the Arkansas Valley. 

Sugar and the Future 

Like all industries, the sugar Industry depends on adequate prices 
for Its product In order to survive. When sugar prices are high, the 
factory can operate at a profit, and can afford to pay farmers enough 
to encourage them to continue raising sugar beets. If prices fall, then 
the sugar factory may be forced to shut down. 
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A complaint of sugar manufacturers Is that sugar prices In the 
past have not risen at the same rate as other foods, and with higher 
costs of production facing then, many sugar manufacturers have not 
been able to make a profit. Only If sugar prices remain high, they 
3ay. will factories like Rcoky Ford's be able to continue in operation. 

Unlike many products, sugar is linked tightly to government 
subsidies and quotas. The amount of sugar available to American 
consumers is carefully governed by quotas. Quotas are set for American 
beet sugar, mainland cane sugar and cane sugar from Hawaii, as well as 
for sugar coming from Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, and from 
foreign countries in Latin America and the Far East. The formulas 
for allocating the quotas in each area are determined by Congress, 
and the actual amount of sugar allowed for consumption each year is 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. Foreign sugar accounts for 
nearly half of the sugar sold in the United States each year. The 
federal government has traditionally had a policy of keeping quotas 
low on sugar imported into the United States, thus making sugar la the 
States more expensive. If these quotas were allowed to Increase, sugar 
produced abroad would force down'^the price of sugar in this country, and 
many American sugar factories could no longer afford to operate. 

In addition to the quota system that keeps sugar prices high, the 
federal government offers sugar-beet fanners an incentive in the form 
of subsidies. In 1972, Colorado sugar-beet farmers received $2.19 
for each ton of sugar beets they produced; this subsidy was paid by the 
government in addition to the prices the farmers received from sugar 
factories. If subsidy payments were discontinued, some sugar-beet 
farmers might begin raising other crops Instead. Thus, decisions made 
in the future in Washington about subsidies and sugar quotas will 
directly affect the sugar factory in Rbcky Ford. 

Frozen Foods, Inc . 

In 1961, a group of Rocky Ford farmers and businessmen decided 
that the Rocky Ford area would be a good place to begin a froren-fooda 
plant, using local produce as much as possible. Today, Frozen Foods, 
Inc., la Involved almost entirely with the freezing of onions, and 
supplies about 80% of all onions used in stew vegetable mixes, the pearl 
onions used in frozen vegetable combinations, and onions prepared in 
cream sauce. Onions frozen in the Rocky Ford plant are shipped to large 
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numbers of packagers throughout the country who use the onions In their 
own products and market these products under their own n.^as. 

During the early sumer, the plant uses its facilities for about 
two weeks to cool lettuce. Then, bes^nning around the first of June, 
the plant begins the processing of pe.rl. or coctail onions. For two 
months, until the end of July, the plant works three shifts around the 
clock. During the rest of the year, the number of employees is 
smaller, as the plant prepares stew onions and diced or cut-up onions. 

The pearl onions used in the plant come from the Rocky Ford area 
and the Arkansas Valley, but the larger onions, from three to as much 
as eight inches, are shipped in from other ar-.as as well. Onions are 
• brought in from California, Idaho, and New Mexico, and from states as 
far away as Michigan and Oregon. After processing, the onions are 
packaged in 20, AO. or 50 pound boxes, or in 1150 or 1300 pound "totes." 
and are sent to their destinations, with nearly all being transported ' 
by truck. 

Frozen Foods, Inc., has a year-around work force of from 60 to 
80 people, and. during the height of the pearl onion season, around 100 
additional workers are hired. Wages range from $2.10 to $A.0O per hour, 
and total wages and salaries amount to around $500,000 per year. 
Skills required of workers vary, ranging from unskilled workers to well 
trained experts in refrigeration. A sample of Job classifications 
includes the following: 

Janitors 

Machine Operators 
Quality Control Inspectors 
Fork Lift Operators 
Refrigeration Unit Operators 
Shipping and Receiving Staff 
Plant Engineer 
Maintenance Staff 
Production Manager 
Field Department Staff 
Office Staff 

Good and Bad 

Frozen Foods, Inc., provides full-time employment for a sizable 
number of workers, and seasonal employment for a large numbet; of local 
teachers and students during the summer months. Working conditions are 
good. Wages, however, are not as high for unskilled workers as they are 
in some other local manufacturing firms. 
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The Future of Frozen Foods and Young People 

It Is probable that Frozen Foods, Inc., will expand in the future, 
creating new jobs in the Rocky Ford area. One of the major Impedl^qpnts 
to expansion, however, is likely to be the availability of aewer and 
water facilities. Like most food processing plants. Frozen Foods uses 
a great deal of water and has a large voliiine of waste products. Water 
is scarce - and expensive - in Rocky Ford, and the local sewer system 
Is already in need of Improvements. Thus, the water and sewer 
situation may present problems for the expansion of Frozen Foods, and 
for other food processing plants that may wish to locate in Rocky Ford. 
If expansion does take place, new jobs will be created. For unskilled 
and semi- illed workers, the greatest requirement for employment at 
the planu, a;cording to the plant manager, seems to be simply that the 
worker be willing to give "a day's work for a day's pay." In the past, 
absenteeism has been a problem at the plant, althou«,h an incentive system 
rewarding good attendance seems to have solved this problem. Frozen 
Foods, as the plant manager says, is looking for dependable workers. 
Of course, those^with skills will be in greater demand - and be able 
to demand higher wages -- than those without skills. 

Truckweigh, Inc. 

Truckweigh, Inc., is a manufacturer of wire products, and although 
'it produces some products used by farmers, it is not directly related 
to agriculture. In fact, Truckweigh located in Rocky Ford almost by 
accident. Several years ago, the firm's owner had purchased some 
new equipment for his plant in Oakland, California. At about the same 
time, a steel shortage appeared and he found it difficult to obtain 
the steel he needed to operate his factory. Colorado Fuel and Igjon, 
a st2el producer in Pueblo, told the owner that they could supply him 
with steel only if he were closer to their steel mill. As a result, the 
owner traveled throughout Colorado looking for a suitable building to 
house his equipment. After searching throughout the eastern slope, he 
found only one building that met his needs, and it was located in Rocky 
Ford. 

Today, the Truckweigh factory in Rocky Ford buys hot rolled steel 
from Kansas City, using CF&I as a back-up supplier, and produces a wide 
variety of wire products, including bavbed wire, baling wire, electric 
fence wire, and other wire products. The steel and finished wire products 
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are shipped by truck, and the wire products are sold to retailers 
throughout nine western states. 

f 

Truckweigh, Inc., has a permanant work force of about 40 people, 
ranging from unskilled to highly skilled workers. Most of the work ' 
force is young, in the 19 to 25 year old age range. During the busy 
season in the spring, when agricultural demand for wire is highest, 
the number of employees grows to a little over. 100, working three ' 
ahifts. Wage rates range from $3.50 to $6.50 an hour. Truckweigh has 
found that while unskilled labor may be cheaper in Rocky Ford than in 
' -big industrial centers, skilled labor is just as expensive here as in 
Denver. The annual payroll at the plant is around $600,000. 
Truckweigh and the Future 

Truckweigh' s owner has met some special problems in Rocky Ford. 
First, since Rocky Ford is far from an Industrial center, replacement 
parts for machinery repairs are often difficult to obtain, and special 
items can often be obtained only from Denver, causing a costly delay in 
production. Second, Truckweigh's owner has found that many workers in 
Rocky Ford are agriculturally rather than industrially minded, as 
this story suggests: 

We had a guy bore drawing wire wlio had been here about 
a month. One day I walked by the drawing machine and 
it was all shut down. I said, "Where did the wire 
drawer go?" The utility man said, "He went downtown to 
get a couple of beers." Pretty soon he came back and 
started up the machine. Well, he had been used to driving 
a tractor for some farmer, and if it was a hot day, he was 
used to hopping in his car and going downtown to get a 
couple of beers. 

These agricultural habits, the owner says, can be changed into 
the kind of work habits needed for industrial work, but patience Is 
often required. 

Truckweigh has plans for expansion and , if it does, some new jobs 
will be created for Rocky Ford's young people. 
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Services 

The manufacturing firms mentioned here provide only a sample of 
all firms in and around Rocky Ford, although they are among the 
largest. All manufacturing firms in the Rocky Foi?d area, when added 
to agriculture, comprise the industries primarily responsible far 
bringing money into the area. These are, in effect, the "export 
industries," and, as explained earlier, their growth or decline will 
determine whether Rocky Ford becomes more or less prosperous in the 
years ahead. Important as these industries are, together they provide 
only about one-in-four Jobs in the Rocky Ford area. On the other hand, 
nearly half of the Jobs in Rocky Ford are related to wholesale and 
retail trade, and in professional and personal services. The service 
sector of Rocky Ford is the single largest employment category, and 
includes doctors, lawyers, teachers, health workers, hotel and motel 
workers, barbers and beauticians, and all those who produce services, 
rather than physical goods. 

Closely related to the service industry is the financial or 
banking industry. This industry provides the financial resources 
needed in any economy. Individuals and families need short-term loans 
to buy cars and household appliances, and long-term loans to buy houses. 
Farmers and businessmen of all kinds need businsss loans to meet their 
own short-term needs and long-term investment plans. Thus, farmers 
may need short-term loans to pay for field labor, repaying these 
loans after they have sold their crops. Longer-term loans may be 
needed to buy new buildings or farm equipment. 

In Rocky Ford, different banks and financial institutions serve 
different functions. Commercial banks, such as the Rocky Ford National 
Bank, the Empire State Bank, and the First Industrial Bank of Rocky 
Ford, make loans primarily to farmers and buisnesses, and short-terra loans 
to individuals for things such as cars. Rocky Ford Federal Savings and 
Loan Association makes long-term loans, primarily to home buyers. 
Finally, the Rocky Fgfd Federal Credit Union makes small, personal loans 
to members. .i 

Financial resources are necessary if a community is to prosper. 
One local resident summarizes the financial resources available In Rocky 
Ford; 
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I am talking about Otero County. There is a lo- of 
money there. And then there are our bank deposits 
Rocky Fdrd National has gone from $3 million to $8 
million, the Empire over here has gone from about 
91.5 million to $A million, Rocky Ford Federal has 
gone from $1 million to $9 million, and our industrial 
bank here is the fastest growing Industrial bank in the 
state of Colorado. There's lots of money around. The 
farmers have had excellent years the last three years, 
they have paid off, and they have done very well. The 
ranchers have gone down a little bit, but that's more 
talk than fact. Business is good. 

c 

Especially important to the economic welfare of a comnunity is the 
co-umercial bank. A locai banker describes how this bank serves the ^ 
community: 

The function of this bank is as basic as any other - 
bank: we endeavor to serve the community in any way 
that we can. Our basic services, I suppose, are mostly 
agriculture- and production- type loans. The reasons 
that this more-or-less turns out to be this way is that 
we have Savings and Loan Associations that are more 
Interested in long-term loans: homes, buildings, real 
estate and that type of thing. We prefer to stay in 
what you would call production-type loans where we take 
care of the farmers and the ranchers and the local 
businesses — more of the short-term type credit. 

For anyone planning on entering business, or expanding an existing 
one, banker's suggest that they huve a talk with bank officials. 
Bankers usually have a grasp of the economic re'alltles in a community, 
and are willing to give advice about new ventures. A local banker 
expresses this attitude in this way: 

This la the thing you should teach young people: go to 
your banker, he is going to be honest with you. He 
probably knows more about what is going on in that com- 
munity than most poeple do. You come in and say I want 
to start a business, I want to do this and that. (Well, 
granted there are Home real stick-in-the-muds as bankers 
but then there are some real stick-in-the-muds in every- 
thing.) He would probably be more honest with you. 
'..'lere do you go to find out where to borrow money? It is 
my opinion that the first place to go would be the bank 
and aiecusB it with him. Go to the place where you deposit 
your money and say, "What do you think?" 

Yet, while bankers may bo willing to give advice, they ma be 
reluctant to loan money. A loan requires not only a promise to repay, 
but some kind of collateral to ensure payment. For this roason, many 
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young people, and people In low-Income brackets, are unable to get 
loana to start businesses, since they have very little of their own 
money to invest. In cases such as these, bankers are often reluctant 
to risk the savings of others on the uncertain future of a new business 
' local banker describes this problem: 

I think this is on^ of the problems of young people i-odav 
they don't know the value of sweat and Mood and tears 
and deprevation Not because you want to but because you 
have to. So it is when people come in and say. "Hey. mv 

vl\Z.i°y,T^' V "T I'» black. I'm lute, 

I m something else, I need a loan." I had two young 
fellows in here today wanting to borrow 100% to buy a 
business. Why? "Because we want to buy a business." 
What have you got to put into it?" "Nothing." Then how 
do I turn around to the comptrollers office? How do I 
turn around to my board of directors? How do I turn 

1° grandfather Fred, who spent his whole life 
grubbing out a stinking living out here on a little piece 
of ground and he hao entrusted that money to me and he 
says you can use it but by golly.when I want it. give it 
back to me. How do I say to Fred. "Guess what? i Just 

°l ^° two young dudes over here who 

don't know what the heck they are doing but they say thej 
are going to start a business." If it were your money, 
how wouxd you feel? People have to have more of an under- 
standing of what a bank's position is. It is not that 
^e don t like your color or your name or give a darn ~ 
we have a tremendous problem in keeping the quality of 
our loan portfolio up. we have got to keep It good. We 
have people here all the time looking over our shoulders 
saying. "This Is good, this is good, wait a minute, this 
is bad. Throw it out or else charge off part of It." We 
try to have the community's interest at heart. Being a 
banker is kind of like being a parent. A parent to the 
parents you might say. A banker's duty is like a parent's. 
Somef mes you have got to say no and sometimes they don't 
ilke it and they go out of here saying why that dirtv, 
rotten, so-and-so. right when I needed him the most, he aave 
me the least. Well, he has probably given you the most, 
really, you just don't realize it. 

Mont commercial loans made by banks In Kocky Ford go to established 
businessmen or farmors, and between 85% to 90X are agriculture-related. 
For this reason, It 1« not Hurprislng that m.my low-income individuals 
feel resentful and left out of Rocky Ford's financial life, one low- 
Income resident exprewses his feellngH in this wa, : 

Qs What In it like for people who try to borrow money to «et 
established on their own here? 

A: You hay., got to be joking. You cHn buy furniture ond cirs 
and thlncai, that Is how much mone;,- you can borrow. Ut's 
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say you are going to go into a big fanning thing and 
want to borrow nioney for a big faro. Forget It- It 
just doesn't work out. Anybody that has a good house 
here that Is from the low-lncooe brackets, they get 
their money through FHA and that Is it. That Is the 
only kind of money that Is coming In for low-Income people. 

Q: You can't do It through the banks? 

A: No way. None at all. is 

To people like these, the facts of financial life seen to be that 
the only way to have access to borrowed money Is to have money or 
property In the first place. The response of a local banker to someone 
who wants to borrow money is likely to be, "Save some of your own money 
first, then come see me." 

Another option for borrowers In Rocky Ford Is the local credit 
union, although the credit" union usually makes loans for relatively 
small purchages, such as cars and home appliances. Membership In the 
credit union is obtained by depositing $5.00 and members who meet 
certain eligibility requirements can then borrow from the credit union. 
Members elect the officers of the credit union, and share in the profits 
The credit union often makes small loans which banks are unwilling to 
handle. A local credit union official expresses its purpose in this 
way: "The purpose of the credf* union Is to help people learn thrift, 
to save money and to borrow their own back at a low rate of interest." 

Taken together, the financial institutions of Rocky Ford supply 
the financial resources needed for a healthy economy. 
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Current Tsb^ues: 
Mlgraut labor 



Agriculture in the Arkansas Valley has traditionally depended 
heavily on hand or field labor in the growing and harvesting of crops. 
The fttat migrant vorkers in the Rocky Ford area were Spanish-oumamed 
«cn tvom New Mexico- Later, Mexican nationals becme an Jjiflpwtant 
part of the migrant work force until several years^ ago, when legislation 
at the federal level cut off the legal entry of Mexicans into the 
United States as seasonal field laborers. Mbst of the Spanish-surnamed 
people now living in Rocky Ford were once part of the seasonal work 
force, although today only about IIZ of the Spanish-sumained work force 
is engaged in farm labor. The migrants who come to the Arkansas Valley 
every year number around 2,000 and are primarily from Texas. A Rocky 
Ford resident describes the way of life of these Spanish-sumamed 
migrant families: 

Q: WJiere do they tend to go? 

A: They go wherever the work is. They have a labor boss 
and he takes them in trucks and they just follow the 
seasons. They even to go California. I think that they 
just finished Alamosa or they are still there on the 
potatoe season. I know they are going to start in 
Lovington pretty soon on the onions, probably next week* 
Then they will be moving over here about the last of 
August for onions. 

Q: So they are only here a small part of the year? 

A: They would be here from August 'til it freezes, like 
October. 

Qi Do you have any idea aboit the numbers of people that come 
in for those few months? 

A: I would say around 50 or 60 families. 

Q: Do they ): ravel as families? 

A: Yes. 

Q: Then where will they go? 

As Usually Che boat^ has places for them to live scattered 
throughout the community, not in one place. They find 
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homes like Plaza Nueva for example. They have so many 
units set aaide for the migrant workers. 

Many of the migrant workers cannot speak English, yet the general 
feeling around Rocky Pord Is that they make an extra effdrt to overcome 
the language barrier, as this local employer suggests: 

Due to the fact that there is a language barrier or 
whatever you call it, I think that the >njigranta are 
more observant than our local people^ The ^fexican wilX 
watch and pick it up faster than anybody else due to the 
fact that he can't understand you. He is very observant 
and once he gets on to it you can be sure that It will 
be done Just that way because he wants his Job and if 
you treat him like a human being then they will be good 
to you. 

The hourly wages of migrant workers are not high — averaging 
from $1.80 to $3.30, depending on the Job and the skill required, 
though many migrants prefer to work on a piece-rate basis. When families 
are large, this can result in substantial family Incomes, as this local 
Spaniah-surnamed individual suggests; 

Q: What do you think life is like for the migrants these 
days? 

A: I think it ia a wonderful life. They are happy people. 
I see them every year and I was raised among thep, I was 
a migrant myself. I was raised in a beet field, and I 
come in contact with a lot of them and they are happy 
people. Let me tell you something. This friend of mine, 
he went north to Minnesota and he won't stay two months 
and, there are nine workers in his family now. He will 
bring back something like $12,000 in less than two months. 
Working in beets only, because that is all he does, 

Q: How does he get so much money? 

A: This is the "plight" of the migrant, mind you. I laugh ' 

at these people who say this is the "plight of the migrant," 
Go down to Texas and he has a beautiful home. He bought 
25 acres right off the expressway and he is sending all 
of his kids to the university there in South Texas, He made 
it working the fields. He has a nice home. 

Q: When you are talking about that kind of money, you are 
talking about total family income? 

A: Yes, the total family. I am not talking about an individual, 
I am talking about the nine workers In less than 2 months 
making $12,000, Stnne^tamilies have got kids that have 
gotten married and they are still with the family. They 
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get paid their fair share but It Is still family groups. 
This is why I way the "plight" isn't that bad. 

Even though some large families are able to earn substantial 
incomes, most migrant workers do not. In recent years, the number of 
migrant workers in the Arkansas Valley has decreased ~ from about 
2,500 in 1970 to below 2,000 in 1973 ~ partly as a result of government 
programs to train migrants In other jobs. As a result of the decrease 
in migration ~ or perhaps its cauae — has been a decline in the alze 
of migrant famUiea: 

Q: Can you say how the migrant pattern lu^s changed in terms 
of either where they are coming from or the actual 
numbers? Can you say If it has increased or decreased? 

A: It has decreased. The thing with the migrants now, is the 
younger people — you can talk them into what we call 
"pulling them out of the stream" into making a home here 
in Colorado. They usually come from Texas. Some come 
from Florida and some from California and New Mexico but 
most come from Texas. The younger people now aren't 
having as many children as the older people use to. My 
family* for example, we were ten. Nov yov find families 
that have two or three kids at the most. 

As the family size has decreatK,.^ , n*.,, .mts i.o longer have the 
large families which made migrant f aaiily Incomes higher. Also, migrants 
are being urged to settle down iiii fiod other full-time, better-paying 
Jobs. One Spanish-surnamed residJ5»ut tjr^; prizes: 

Q: So people tend to settle, dow^i > -.e, rather than to migrate? 

A: Yes, I think they do. r Jr* k that the youngor people 
are settling down more, tliere are so many programs that 
let the husband go to school, aud they are ri ally interested 
in that, so X think we aver kind of making the ixumhirB 
less, which in n way is good for them. 

Ihe migrant-labor source became smaller, lar^oly because of 
government regulations restricting the legal enf:i-y :>f Mexican migrants 
Into the country, and partly because of tlie decline in American migrants. 
This situation had a direct impact on Rocky Ford. Farmers found that 
^h^llr labor source had been restricted, and that local field labor was 
not avallat>le: 

Q: Vrhen the legal source of Mexican i *bor dried up, did this 
affect relations in the community'/ 

A: I think so. The people of the cowiaunity wanted the unemployed 
Spanieh-surnamed to go to work for them and produce the same 
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"r^^foHh^^JT - '° 'hat kind of 

work for that kind of irrrcy. They were not going to do 

,i 

So the expectation o€ the local farmers was not met because 
of^w^rk? Spanish-s ,rnamed people would not do that kind 

They would do it, but not for that kind of money. Their " 
nn?"?Sf^ situation, their lifestyle, their structure was 
not that low, nor .....ould it have been that low. 

Q: So what was the ouf.come then? 

A: Farmers went froM tU. cantaloupes and tomatoes, and the 

cucumbers to thlnr,8 that do not rrqulre that type of labor. 

As the Image of the migrant worker has deteriorated in today's work 
force, with its emphasis on blue-coUav and vhlte-coHar work, more 
young people in Rocky Ford have found l- undesirable. This has added 
to the shortage of avallab^V, lai;.r. one resident notes: 

Individuals with big fariUfS, 12 and 15 kids, and the 
father has come into the station' crying because they 
cannot get their kids go out like they used to. This 
used to be a big bulk of our labor force here, where 
whole families from the little five year olds clear up 
to mom and dad an^. they would go out and hoe fields, pick 
melons and to on. Now they can't get the kids to go out 
in the fields un.l work, and it is creating an economic 
burden on tht. father as the head of the house to try to 
support thit, large group of kids. 

I guess they have an image of manual labor as something 
disgraceful. Their parents saw no disgrace and their 
older brothers and sisters saw no disgrace to coming in 
sweatin,^ und dirty and tired, but there is a stigma now 
that ha- bc.tin attached to that. Where it came from, whether 
it was Corky Gonzales that has made them feel that It is 
something bennath them or whether they are a lazy bunch. 
I don't know. 

Aa could fK! expected, some local farmers have reacted with bitterness 
to the factors that have reduced the labor supply they need in order to 
cultivate and harvest their crops. One area farmer expresses his feelings 
in this way: 



A: 



There s eo many people, and we call them do-gooders, that 
come down from the cities and around, that are always 
wanting to try and impxove our situation, and looking at 
the migrant a 'and seeing the plight of the migrants, their 
problems, and then they're back talking about the situation 
And wanting to change the laws and wanting to talk the people 
into doing better, and striking, and all sorts of things 
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like that. It stakes it Ua^A » ^ 

and it is tough^k 1^1 t f8'^i«="ltural labor ~ 

of it ia st^f l^^r' b^t fh!; ^""^""^ ^ 

it. too. TheJ can tik^the f!!n/ °* satisfaction in 

family can worV- yotknt.tt^^'tt^e°"^iSra;d^f 

eo i..s not really too bad i Job. JJt th'e'peo^^e^fp"'' 

Q: W^f are the do-gooders, for exaarple? 

^^^^^^^^l^lr^L';- not opposed 

PeopU, but a lot o? IIL ^ \ ^'^'^^ P^^^ht of 
these ditJer^nt JrogriL tSa't th "'""^^ ~ 

a hundred pr6graL°S:^ e'p'e%pTcTSo' ^'i.. "^^'^ ' 
surveys and an frsy*-u j T P^^PJ-e can do studies and 

fortakinfpeoDle off ?h '^'r '^^^^ ^ot these prog^ 
improve th^m! nke t"is S?N 1^^'^^''^ """^ '° 

out L'a pCber ''S? four yaara you'll c^e 

Yet. It 1. u,rferBtand.ble why many Sp„lsh-Burn«ned ,„„„g people 
o not .ish .0 pursue ^,„„t f.™ Ubor. rield Ubor H.S co„e to be 
r garded by ^„y Merlc„. as .ork that does not co-.„d respect, ,„d 
f Id worker, ha,e been looked do„ upon as the least respectable of 
a 1 ^nual laborers. Migrant workers, like other ^erlcans. h.,e begun 
to helle,e In the Merlcan Drea.. and hope that their children will 

Z -"'^ ^'"^ 'Han 

tney had. Another area farmer who hiren i-u 

'^^^^B hand labor expresses the 

allenma in this way: 

Stoop labor, did you ever trv^t? t^4„ 

o? tri«r^ II t^i^i^ 

SPau^VJr^^^^^^^ 

t'o Je'j?e:°:r:i[;e ; tT^T^x^' ^x'-r'-' 

our school syste». eie^ytSl^^f:!?'^: ,'1%: 'l":^ 
Is bent toward upgrading oneself, isn't it? WelT lf^h!f 

g:t™„;^r':"u o°r S"'"" t"'" "t o 

ullZ' ^S^h 5t°LSVJ.'^"""- P""" would be completely 
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Many Spanlsh-aurnanied people are turning to other kinds of work, 
or would like to. The following statement of a local Spanlsh*-surnaiiied 
woman expresses the feelings of many who are engaged In farm labor, but 
who do not own their own: farms: 

Q: Do many of the Hexlcan«-Amer leans who live in Rocky Ford 
work as farm laborers? 

A; Wost of them do, I think they want better Jobs, Like 
my husband, I think he Is pretty tired of farming, seven 
days a week. We don't get a chance to go say we want 
to go somewhere and take my kids, go to Denver, we don't 
have much of a chance to do that. He gets Sundays off 
but that Is not much of a day. When the crop comes in 
he will be coming In at ten or eleven at night, they put 
In long hours. 41e wishes he could get a Job where he 
could work five days a week and get good money. 
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Rocky Ford's Economic Future 



Many people feel that economic growth is needed in Rocky Ford if 
it l8 to prosper, and if job opportunities are to be made available 
for Rocky Ford's young people. In order for the community to grow. • 
new "export" industries will have to come to the area, bringing -to' 
noney and providing new jobs within the new industries themselves, 
and within the other local businesses, such as the service industries, 
that serve a growing population. 

The need for new industries will be especially Important in the 
next several years, since some presently existing jobs will be 
eliminated. The scheduled reduction in employment at the Pueblo Army 
Depot, which employs around 60 Rocky Ford workers, could have a serious 
iiapact on the community. Rocky Ford Manufacturing Co. , during the 
one year of its operations in Rocky Ford, employed about 150 workers in 
its garment factory. The firm has left Rocky Ford, and the garment 
manufacturing firm that replaced it has only about one-fifth as mahy 
employees. American Crystal Sugar's research operation, employing 
about a dozen workers, will be moving to Minnesota in the next few 
years. Unless these cuts in employment are somehow offset by new Job 
openings in Rocky Ford, the economic situation for young and old alike 
will deteriorate. 

Fortunately, efforts are being made to attract new industries to 
Rocky Ford and Otero County. The Rocky Ford Chamber of Commerce is 
active ±n recruiting new industries, as 1* the Otero Economic Development 
Commission (OEDC) . Since January 1, 1975, the OEDC has contacted .wre 
than 300 firms about moving to the area, and of these, 18 firms Have 
shown interest in the area. Some of these efforts have resulted In 
temporary — and unusual — booms to the local economies of Otero 
County communities, such as the filming of moving here, as reported by 
an OEDC official: 

A lot of people may not realize the full value of this, but 
when we were strictly a La Junta group we were successful 
In getting two movie companies to come in here and film 
movies. We filmed Badlands in this area. More of It was 
filmed in the Rocky Ford area, probably, than in the La Junta 
area. Then we had Mr. Majestic, which was with Charles 
Bronson, and most of that was filmed in Manzanola and the 
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watermelon fields north of Kanzanola. So that helped 
this part of the country. We have had three movie companies 
• ' that have been In the area within the last 30 days to 

look at the area as a place to film either new T.V. 
series or complet2, full-length movies and this is another 
phase of economic development because of the first movie 
that cane In, Badlands. We estimated that It dropped 
about fifty thousand dollars In the community for supplying 
goods, salaries, things llk^ that. 

Q: This went on for how long? . 

A: About 30 days. Now Mr. Majestic — we can almost confirm 
this — left seven hundred and fifty thouaand dollars In 
the community In a period of about six weeks. 

Another example of economic development, If even for a few days, 
has been linked to the Arkansas Valley Fair, as an OEDC representative 
describes: 

A: All of these Bighorn Camper people have got a big chapter 
In Denver and are made up of 300 families and they all 
own these Bighorn Campers, Once a year they go out and 
take a trip to some community. Well, they picked Rocky 
Ford as the oi^ to come to this year and the Arkansas Valley 
Fair. So they called In here the other day and wanted to 
know what arrangements they could make to park their 
trailers. So we are working with them to bring them down 
here for the Arkansas Valley Fair. This Is economic 
development. 

Q: How did they know to come to you? 

A: The person that they contacted Just knew that I was in 
this type of work. He happens to live right across che 
alley from the fellow I worked with years ago. So he 
called me and I said fine and 1^11 set it up for you. I 
got hold of the city administrator here and we worked out 
a deal about where to park them. The fellow was down here 
last Saturday then we met with Ken and went out to the 
fairgrounds and got It all straightened out and so they 
are ready to go. So you take 150 campers and they average 
three persons per camper, that Is A50 people. So 450 
people stay two days and even If they only spend $10.00 
per person per day* this Is $A,500 a day and that adds up 
pretty quick. They will do that because they are going 
to buy a tank of gas and a few watermelons and spending 
money over at the fairgrounds and it starts multiplying. 
So these are some of the avenues that we work on. 

Yet real economic development requires Industries that will remain 
In a community year round supplying Jobs and Income to the local residents. 
In 1974 t a survey was conducted to determine the Important characteristics 
that rural communities must have to make them attractive to manufacturers. 
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The report, Industrial Development In Rural Colorado , arrived at the 
following conclusions. The three most Important reasons manufacturers 
give for locating a new business In a particular community are: 
(1) the supply of workers available; (2) the presence of transportation 
facilities; and (3) the distance to Input materials. The exceptions 
were food and wood processing businesses who listed five major consider- 
ations: (1) available supply of workers; (2) transportation facilities; 
(3) distance to Input materials; (A) distance to customers; and (5) 
water supply. 

There Is one question that must be answered, so far as economic 
growth In Rocky Ford Is concerned: Does Rocky Ford have the qualities 
needed by manufacturers? Taken one by one. It appears that some 
Important characteristics are present In Rocky Ford, but that others 
are lacking, at least to some extent. 

First, Rocky Ford seems to have an adequate supply of labor that 
could be trained for mnufacturlng work. In fact, the low wages in 
the area, combined with the lack of strong union activity, might make 
Rocky Ford attractive to new firms, as this statement suggests: 

^ Well, here In the last few years, we*ve had a couple of 
new Industries come In. Those people come down here and 
see that we* re only paying the minimum wage, $2.00 an hour, 
and giving them an Inside Job, alrcondltloned and so forth, 
and that*8 better for us than paying the $3.00 to $3.50 
we have to pay In California — better than Denver, In 
some places — and so I see some of that going on already. 

In fact, recent experiences of manufacturing firms now In the area, 

such as La Junta* s Nlbco plant, which produces valves and pipe fittings, 

show that the labor force around Rocky Ford can adjust to factory work. 

A; I think there Is going to be enough emphasis In the next 
few years on environmental control, on smog control and 
all of this to where people are going to try to make an 
out -migration from these netropoliran area^, to where 
areas like La Junta and Rocky Ford are going to be appealing 
for the small manufacturer who wants to get his family out 
of that type of living and be able to live In a cl< an, 
open-air, respected neighborhood. This Is ttuely going 
to be to our advantage. I think that the open space Is one 
of the best advantages we have. We have a good labor force 
as compared to the urban areas. We have an agricultural- 
oriented labor force that Is used to hard work and wants to 
work. 
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Q: Will they transfer to being inside and aasemblying parta? 
, I8 that really giving them the kind of satisfaction? 

A: It sure is. The beat story on that is Nibco. Nibco, at 
• ^Ji\Pia«t, has the highest production per man hour of any 
or their eight plants throughout the world. They attribute 
that to the labor market. All these fellowa — the greater 
majority of them were raised here — they are farm people, 
A lot of them are on small farms and now where the cost of 
buying equipment and all has put them out of business as 
far as farming, but they don't want to give up that type 
of living so they will wor^j for Nibco, They are used to 
working hard, long hours on the farm, where the fellow 
In the urban area who grew up In this urban area, he is 
used to doing only what he has to when he has to. These 
people here will work a dollars worth of work for a dollar 
and this is what Nibco attributes their success to. We 
have the space and we have the clean air, we have a good 
labor force and I think these things are going to be 
utilized by the industrial people. 

a* 

Even if a community has a labor force available for factory work, 
transportation networks are essential if new manufacturing firms are to 
be attracted to a community. An example of the limitations that an 
inadequate transportation network might impose on Rocky Ford is 
suggested here: 



A: Highways are another thing that we work on. In fact, 

we are working very hard to get a four-land highway through- 
out Otero County. We want Highway 50 to be four-lane from 
cl/ls dead end up here at Manzanola now on- in to Fowler and 
clear out to the county line because in the last couple of 
yenrs we have lost two industries that would have moved 
here if we had a four-lane highway, 

Q? Because of big trucking? 

A: Because of the mobile industry. They have these 12* x 12' 
wides and they are going to 14' wldes and they couldn't 
move them on these smaller highways and they had to get in 
on the interstate highway system. So the nearest Interstate 
highwry is Pueblo. So If we would have had a four-lane 
highway through here I !cnow of two industries that would 
have definitely located here. 

An improved highway system would make Rocky Ford more attractive 
to new firms, and a proposed new rail line would help as well. 

Naturally a lot of things go into Iriduatrial development. 
You want to have good highways, we want to have a good 
rail system. Of course we have a good rail system now. 
In the line of rail systems, we are working with Amtrack 
on this new extension that is coming through that will 
trwcrse the entire county, Ri|{ht now your Amtrak comes 
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A ^ -^""'^^ runs Into 

Trinidad. The Secretary of Transportation last year 
authorized a new route, which the Secretary can ~ one 

col«°?r VT. °" ^'"'^ new route 

CiT. L St. Louis, into Kansas 

City, and mto La Junta. Then It goes into Pueblo, 
Colorado Springs and Into Denver to make It a Washington, 

?t ^111 J^^^"^^^ help Otero County becaus^ 

It will put Amtrak through Rocky Ford and Fowler and 

J,, J '^^^ "^"^ running those trains 

f^l. ^J^^^"^ ^" ^"""'^y' «° this is another 

facet of it. Again, this helps industrial development 
because a lot of those people want to know what trans- 
portation facilities are available. Since we don't have 
an active airport here with scheduled air service, Amtrak 
can supply a missing link on personal transportation in 
and out of the area. 

As the survey mentioned above Indicates, an Important consideration 
for a manufacturer moving into a new community is the distance to 
input materials. In fact, it was this consideration that brought 
Truckwelgh to Rocky Ford. For food processors, such as Frozen Foods and 
the sugar factory, the availability of agricultural products is 
especially important. In some ways, the lower Araknsas Valley would 
be an ideal location for food processing plants, located as it is in 
a fertile farming area. A local farmer and businessman expresses this 
idea in the following statement: 

I think we have got to face the fact that we're an 
agriculture community — it's agriculture oriented, 
and it s got to be — everything should be generally 
based on what can be produced here or produced on the 
land and processed here, and that is why I think an 
Industry like at Frozen Foods, Just lends Itself to this 
area. 

Yet, as attractive as Rocky Ford may seem to manufacturers in many 
respects, there is one resource in the conmunlty that, because of its 
short supply, may pose severe limitations to development in the area, 
especially in the area of food processing. That resource, of course,' 
is water. Its limited availability makes Rocky Ford water expensive! 
and new water projects, which once held promise of more water for the 
lover Arkansas Valley, so far turned out to be disappointing. A local 
farmer describes the water problem in this way: 
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We wait for the spring melt to come down, And phhtl 
it 8 al] gone. We've got iota of water today, and have 
iiad for the last 20 to 30 days, but before that we 
dldn t have any. And It'll run out here about the middle 
of August, and we'll be bone dry, Just burnt up. Which 
is silly. 

Q: It's incredible. Is anything being done about that? 



A: 



We all got behind this Fryingpan Arkansas prolect; you 
know the Pueblo Dam and all that up there, and that was 
supposed to be the answer for this thing, and the 
irrigation needs were supposed to come first, to protect 
the valley, but what did come first was boating, and 
recreation. That 30,000 acre feet of water up there? 
It s impounded for recreation, boating and fishing purposes 
only. All spring we were burning up, and they weren't 
releasing any of that water for agriculture. It was all 
to be used for recreation. 

Q: Are they planning to fill it up further? 

A: Well, beyond that, if there's a flood — they don't have 
any flood rights now ~ and the flood waters are to go on 
down the Arkansas down to this John Martin Dam, which is 
located down here about 40 miles from Kansas, and In this 
hot air oart down there, in a big mudhole where water seeps 
and it all seeps out and doesn't do anybody any good then. 
So it's really a poor system we have down here In the valley. 

Water poses a problem for industrial development in factories 
requiring a great deal of water, just as it poses a limitation to expand 
irrigation for agriculture: 

So that's the one thing that limits the growth of the 
valley, and limits the agriculture. This other problem 
as far as labor and shortage of fertilizers, fuel, or 
markets and all this other, it's really secondary to the 
availability of water. The weather is sosiethlng that 
could be better as far as agriculture is concerned. 

Some industries do not require many natural resources, or community 
facilities. For this reason, they are often called "footloose industries," 
since they can locate almost an\vhere. Industries such as these are the 
IBM plant in Boulder and the Kodik plant in Loveland, Colorado. These 
kinds of industries depend more on the availability of highly skilled 
human resources than on natural resources, and thus might be attracted to 
the Rocky Ford area. However, most fooTToosr indus tries are interested 
In finding a plant location in a town near a center of higher learning, 
one that has the social amenities, such .-s cultural events and leisure 
time activities, tliat will appeal to the employees they bring into a__ 
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conmunlty. Rocky Ford is simply too small to have the kinds of social 
amenities that would make it attractive to most "footloose industries." 

The future of Rocky Ford's economy vtll depend largely on the 
success of state and local groups in attracting new industry to the 
area, as well as the ability of the community to supply Industrial 
needs such as water and sewer facilities. Some residents feel that 
development is inevitable, and that Rocky Ford must be prepared for 
it when it comes, as this comment suggests: 

I believe that Rocky Ford should not remain an agricultural 
community. I think that if it does that it is just walking 
backward toward its own future, i think that development 
is going to take place in this area whether we want it to 
or not and I believe that we should be alert enough to take 
part in this development because if we don't, outside forces 
are going to go for us and those outside forces are not 
going to be as concerned about what occurs here as we would 
be for the long-term plan.* 

Yet most Rocky Ford residents seem to feel that large-scale 
development is not an immediate threat. Rather, limited growth is 
something to be sought after. A representative of the OEDC summarizes 
the feelings of most Rocl.y Ford residents when he says: 

A group like the one I am working for, I thlnk,has the 
attitude that we are not after a metropolis. We don't 
want to lose this open air, this bright sunshine, this " 
ease of going back and forth. We don't want to lose 
chat, but we wnat to keep enough activity coming where, 
on the economic scale, we keep up with the trend. 



Economic Future of Rocky Ford's Youth 



The population statistics given earlier presented a picture that 
can be confirmed by talking to Rocky Ford residents, namely, that 
Rocky Ford's young people are leaving the canmmity to look for Jobs 
in other towns and cities. There are several reasons for this. First 
and foremost is the lick of good Job opportunities In Rocky Ford. 
Many Jobs in agriculture and manufacturing are of the seasonal nature 
and offer little or no Job security, m addition, there is a mounting 
pressure for some segments of the Spaniah-sumamed population to leave 
the traditional Jobs in agriculture, which some feel have no future 
and are lacking in dignity. 

Still other young people want more excitement than a small town 
can offer. One resident discribes life in Rocky Ford in this way: 

There is not a great deal of movement like there is in a 
metropolitan area. We are a pretty stable population and 
economy without the ups and downs. You don^ get as rich 

«t%^^.nL''!?''i; * metropolitan area, but when things 
get tough and tight you don't get down as low as Colorado 

-Ml?'' Denver does. Things don't get as tight. People 
can still moke a decent living bc.re. most people. It is not 
ajpectacular living but the cost of livinris not as UgJ 

Yet this piccure of a relatively stable rural conminity is not 
shared by all. Another view of the comunity is one that pictures few 
recreational opportunities, substantial poverty, and a lack of Jobs for 
the young. 

Our picture show's open herein the winter, but there's 
no skating rinks and there's no skiing and there's. Just 
basically no recreation, and we are economically poor 

^ /^nnn°"~"^^^: "^"^ ^5.000 people in our county 
and A. 000 are on food stamps, so we have a very, very 
large welfare contingent. Wages are small. Jobs are few. 
we are an agriculturally oriented corounity where we have 
about 12Z agriculture compared to the national average of 
something like 8Z. There are no Jol.? for voung kids r hat 
would pay them anything comparaHe -u what they get else- 
where, so our youth are going elf - ^ . - our taxes ara 
generally higher than they are anj^w 2r« else because there 
are fewer people supporting costc cf the government opera- 
tions; so you put that all together and you htfve ta look at 
it from an economic standpoint. 
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For aome, going away to college provides a look at other places 
and many young people do not return to Rocky Ford. About one-third ' 
of Rocky Ford's high school graduates go on to sotne form of higher 
•education, although about half of these go no farther than La Junta's 
Otero Junior College. For many who stay. Rocky Pord appears to have 
fe.w opportunities for advancement. These sentiments seem to be 
especially felt by Spanlsh-surnamed young people, one of whom describes 
his feelings about the Spanlsh-surnamed in Rocky Ford's economy In 
this way: 

We depend a lot upon the sugar factory. We know 
anytime the crop season comes around the company picks 
•ip and we know whatever little construction Is done Is 
done more in the sumner months than the winter months 
at the factory. I think most of our work force is the 
tactory. and then, of course, nobody has any land of 
their own I think it's just day-to-day existence. 
?o .f^KJ f thinking that you are going to be rich, I 
don t think anybody feels chat way. There's no way 
that it can happen. 

Spanlsh-surnamed young people have traditionally entered the armed 
forces in greater proportions that their Anglo counterparts. For many. 
Rocky Ford do^s not provide the opportunities they hope to find elsewhere 

A: 1 guess most of the teenagers that do graduate or dropout 
of school either join the service or move to another 
community because of your low wages. 

Is joining the military that big a thing for the teenagers? 

For Mexican-Americans, it is what they do. That could 
be because they aren't aware of another way. Like going 
to college through programs. Getting financial aide. 
The situation at home and the community might be so bad 
that that is the only quick solution to it. 

Caught between the prospects of seasonal work at low pay in Rocky 
Ford, and the hope ~ however uncertain — that jobs "somewhere else- 
will be better paying and easier to find .many young people from Rocky 
Ford decide to try their luck elsewhere. Some have met with success, 
and some with failure. Many have found that moving to a city is no 
automatic solution to their problems in finding interesting jobs at 
good wages. Some have realized that city life, though different from a 
rural life, la not always better. 



Q; 
A: 
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The Political System 



The political system of any community is a complex web of 
relationships involving citizens and of ficala from all levels of 
government: local, county, regional, state, and federal. In analyzing 
the political system of Rocky Ford we are cc .emed primarily with 
understanding how the community makes and carr . r ...t decisions. These 
decisions revolve around what people in the com^i.. want from or 
demand of their gaverna.:-x ^ ,.nd how their govemn.:., ...oads to these. 
What makes this difficuU. o.^ver, is that a p.].lv...e. : .y..em really 
ian't something concrete thet „ can look at an.' i. .k.> c^p^.t. instead, 
it is a process: the way in v" icS problems are >■ cogni.ed and solved^ 
the way in which a community ,U..ia -or its future, the vay in vhlch 
people get involved in their :c.«v;.ity. What we can ser. of Rocky 
Ford's political system, namely the structure of the city'a government, 
is therefore only part of the entire, system. What ve waut to know is: 
Who are the people in government? How did they get there? Why were 
they chosen rather than someone else? What do they do? What do 
various citizen's want from their city? Why? Which of these demands 
will be met by tus government? Who will make these decisions? The 
answere to these q^rastions are what politics is all about, and they 
are tough questions. In tb. case of Rocky Ford, w^ may not have ail 
the answers but these questions will help define Rocky Ford's political 
system. 

Why Sb gt People C\re7 

Understanding the political system of one's community is important 
simply because it directly ef cacfs the life of e-ry onr of us. The 
amount of taxes we piy, the quality or our streets and o..^ sch.'^ols, our 
protection from crlmnals, what happens if a house catches on .xre, all 
of these things and many others are determined by a community's political 
system. To help the system run smoothly, peci le need to knew who is 
responsible for what and how things can be change... Jliia particularly 
Important because a political system can only be as good a,.. :he people 
who rim it. 
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Why There Is a Political Sy stem 

At one time or arother. all of us tnlght have wished that we could 
fire all the government officials, o away with taxes, and live our 
Uvea in peace and quiet, but we can't. As we have seen In the 
preceeding section >n economics, we are dependant on one another for 
various goods and service.. At the same tine, however, as individuals, 
we hold differing opinions, beliefs, and attitudes. And, what we 
want of our government will be different. Thus, we need some way 
of balancing our interdepe idence with our conflicting demands. In 
Rocky Ford, for example, the increasing number of loose dogs began to 
concern some of the towi.'s residents; they felt that doga s.-ould be 
kept leaahed. other residentr felt that loose dogs were harmless and 
saw no reason for the city co interfere in this matter. To solve the 
conflict, the city put the question to a vote, the measure passed, 
and Rocky Ford now has a law regarding the control of dogs. This 
small Incident illustrates one way in which a community's political 
system Integrates the demands of i.s various realdents. Through this 
system, conflicting demands can be reconciled, and the things that 
residents want can be tranal.- ' ed in laws or governmental projects. 
Over time, a city will develop a series of ordinances (laws), it will 
provide services such as water .aps, garbage collection or street 
cleaning, and it will build specla^ facilities, such an parks, play- 
grounds, or librarl-.s, all in r^spon.. j tc what its citizens want. 

In addition to responding to the demands of its residents, a 
community's political system represer.cs tK. conmunlty in regional 
negotiations. Imagine what would happen, for example, it the a- 
of Pueblo decided that it could use 5 much water from t> Arkansas 
River as it pleased without concern for the quality of the water 
leaving the city. Obviously, Rocky Fo, J and th€ other communities 
downstream of Pueblo would suffer: they might have less water jr 
their own use and it would be more pcllut^d. If all t-e cities and 
towns along the Arkansas River took the same attltad the water would 
be unfit for use by tlie time the river passed by Dodge City or Wltchlta. 
While there /re larger political entitles, such as county and state 
governments, to mediate between different coTnnunities, it is the task 
of the connunlty political system to see that the community's interests 
aren't neglected by these large entities. 
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How the Svatem Worka 

All of us are directly Involved in our coumunity's political 
systen, in two basic ways: (1) through the taxes we pay, and (2) 
through our power to vote. Concerning the first, a city needs money 
if it is to provide the services the residents want. Although city's 
iove a number of re^-nue sources, the primary source is in the form Oi: 
taxes. Most of the tax money collected each year is spent on keeping 
the city running; paying salaries, paying for existing services, 
maintaining existing equipment, and so on. If the government faces 
a new and especially large expense, it may ask the citizens to vote 
on whether or not the project should be undertaken and how it should 
be financed. 

It should be noted that all of us support our government whether 
or not we own property. Corporations and businesses also pay taxes and 
these costs are added to the costs of the goods and services they 
produce. Thus, the cost of taxes is included in the price of clothing, 
of food, of rental housing, and so on. 

Since all of us pay for our goverament, all of us should exercise 
our power to vote. This power, our second direct tie to our government, 
is the single most important way we as individuals can make our demands 
known. As citizens, our role is to vote for the people we think will 
represent our own interests most closely. To strengthen this power, 
people can get together into groups and use their collective resources 
and will try to influence the voting of others. These groups are called 
special-interest groups, and they play an important role in any 
political system. A special-interest group may buy advertising or go 
door-to-door to try and convince voters to vote a certain way. These 
. groups may also try persuading officials already in office to take a 
particular course of action. In any community there are a wide variety 
of special-interest groups, some of which are phort-llved and are formed 
around a particular issue at a particular election. Others are 
permanent groups, such as the League of Women Voters of the Chamber of 
Commerce; these groups try to keep watch on officials all year around, 
not Just during election. 

A political system, however, doesn't always work perfectly in the 
real world. First of all, not all eligible citizens exercise their 
right to vote. By not doing so, they cede more power to th »e that do, 
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and they lose their most basic means of influencing their gtxverranent . 

Second, it may sometimes be difficult to \:noyr which candidate 
vlll represent one's inter^jts most closely. Ideally, the interests 
and concerns of the candiuates should come out during the campaigning. 
In many cases, however, there may be only one candidate running for 
an office and so the voters are offered no choice, and the campaigning 
proceas is frustrated. Campaigns are critical because elected officials 
are people, too. They have their own interests and their own concerns 
before they enter public life and it is unrealistic to expect that 
these will aisappear on election night. Furthermore, being human, 
elected officials are more likely to listen to and be influenced 
by their personal friends and associates than by the people they don't 
know personally. This informal network of influence is an important 
part of any political system and it is the most difficult to analyze. 
The purpose of a campaign is to bring as much of this informal system 
into the public eye as possible; if campaigning is neglected, the 
informal network behind a candidate may remain hidden. 

One final weakness in the political system is a government's 
ability to initiate projects on its own. In such instances, the voters 
may not be given the chance to vote on these projects. On a local 
level, this rarely happens and when it does, the voters can make their 
feelings known through referenda, forcing their government to reverse 
itself. At high levels governments regularly initiate programs but 
their powers are so vast and their citizenry so numerous that stopping 
these actions is almost Impossible. 

Despite these weaknesses, however, the political systems of most 
coromi-nltles run fairly smoothly, although they are different for different 
communities. Each community, afterall, la unique in many ways, and 
this uniqueness la- reflected in the communities' political systems 
The Cif of Rocky Ford 

The political system of Rocky Ford, like other communities, is 
both a formal governmental structure and an informal network of in- 
fluences. The structure of the town's glovernment is given In Chart 2. 
The elected officials appoint the city administrator. Judge, police 
chief, etc., who in turn hire the staff needed to run their offices. 
For election purposes, the city is divided into three wards. Candidates 
for mayor and city clerk may come from any ward but each ward elects two 
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residents to the city council. Candidates for city council, therefore, 
must live m the ward they wish to represent. The function of the 
™a>.,r and the city council together Is to oversee the running of the 
city, to settle any problems that arise, and to plan for the future 
insofar as Is possible. To help them In these tasks, the council 
appoints many committees with specific functions to perform, such as 
the city planning co^nlttee. the trees committee, the libraty committee. 
Every councilman serves on one or more of these committees but member- 
ship also includes Interested residents. It is in the committees that 
most of the city's work is done: deciding on what new supplies are 
needed, drafting budgets, and planning for the future. 

The actual day-to-day running of the city, however, falls on the 
city administrator, who is appointed by the city council. His job is 
to coordinate the activities of the various branches (although he has 
no authority over some departments, such as the police), to piepare. 
with the help of three councllmen. the city's budget, and to oversee 
the expenditures once the budget has been approved by the mayor and the 
city council, (hie city administrator. Ken Bruch. described his job 
this way: 

I guess basically I'm suppose to take catc of all the 
operations of the city as far as work programs are 
concerned, to oversee the financial end of the city, 
and take problems from the city employees to the city 
council and problems from the council to the city 
employees... I do have an assistant city administrator, 
of course, and the city clerk, and all the city 
employees are here to carry out the wr rk that needs to 
be done, but it's my job to see that it's all done. 

One could look at Rocky Ford ' 3. government as kind of a machine, 
with the mayor and the council acting as drivers or directors, and 
the city administrator as the engine. Under this analogy, the budget 
becomes the fuel that keeps it all running. 

The city of Rocky Ford has revenues from a number of sources, 
including fees for water use, for sewage and garbage services, from 
licenses and permit-, and from court fines, but the greatest single 
source of revenue is from property taxes (see Table 9) . Figuring 
out how much to tax a resident is a process that Involves Otero County. 

Periodically the county assessor assigns a dollar value (an 
"appraisal") to all property within the county. This value is generally 
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TABLE 9 

City of Rocky Ford 
Budget for 1975 





EXPENDITURES 


REVENUES 


General Fund 


$504,469.00 


$504,469.00 


Water Fund 


170,897.00 


170,897.00 


Sewage Fund 


48,500.00 


48,500.00 


Garbage Fund 


66,533.00 


66,533.00 


Special Fund 


25,000.00 


25,000.00 


Swimnlng Pool Fund 


20,690.00 


20,690.00 


Golf Course Improvement Fund • 


1,000.00 


1,000.00 


Revenue Sharing Fund 


81,000.00 


81,000.00 


Capital Improvement Func (2 Mill) 


14,500.00 


14,500.00 


Capital Improvement Library 


190.000.00 


190.000.00 


CRAND TOTAL 


$1,122,589.00 


$1,122,589.00 
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TABLE 9 (Continued) 



GENSBAL FU?n) - 

General Government 
Administration 
Police Department 
Dog Ibund 
Fire Depart.ment 
Public V/orks 

Health Dept. Insect Control 
Cemetery 

Culture Recreation 
Museum ; 
Pnrks 
library 

Eteerger.cy Employment Act 
Other General & Administration 



Current Levy 

Specific Ownership 

Occupationnl Tax 

Curporfition Franchise 

Licenses & Permits 

Bnergency Employment Act 

Motor Vehicle Special Assessment 

Hiway Users Tax 

Otero Co. Hiway Tioad Tax 

Rural Fire Dept. 

Cemetery 

Golf Course 

Police Court Fines 

State Cigarette Tax 

Mice. Income 

School nccrea:;ion 

Transfer from Utility Fund 
Transfer from Lamper Fund 
Transfer from Revenue Sharing 



S 5»28o.oo 
68,539.00 
87,6'»1.0O 
730.00 
67,191.00 
99,'»85.00 
5,175.00 

27,680.00 

1,700.00 
28,097.00 
17,590.00 

2,330.00 
68«750.00 

$50**, '♦69.00 

5l77,8'f5.00 
12,000.00 

3,300.00 
25,000.00 
3,395.00 
2,330.00 
15,000.00 

23,'»5't.0O 
15,1^*5.00 
13,000.00 

12,100.00 

11,250.00 

10,000.00/ 

25,000.00 
9,^50.00 
«t,500.oo 

60,000.00 
700.00 
81.000.00 



550^,^69.00 

GRAND TOTAL GSiERAL FUND: 1»50'»,'»69.0O 
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TABLE 9 (Continued) 



EXPiSKDITlOIo REVENUE 

WATER FUND ; 

Water Departnent $135«510'.00 

TJranaf el* to General Fund 35,587.00 

Water Department 122,000.00 

Heter Deposits 2,000.00 

Water Service Lines 10,000.00 

Interest on Investments 2,^00.00 

Kisc. income Water 2,300.00 

Federal Grant 15,000.00 

Water Taps 4,000.00 

Fund Balance 12,897.00 

1170,897.00 3170,897.00 

SEWAGE FUND ! 

Sewage Department 36,950.00 

Transfer to General Fund 11,550.00 

Sevaise Department 25,000.00 

Sewer Taps -2,500.00 

Intex^st on Investments '5,000.00 

HIW:. Income ^ U00O..QP. 

Federal Grant 15i 000.00 

848,500.00 548,500.00 



GARBAGE FUTD ; 

Garbage Department 53» 270.00 

Tkwisfer to General Fund 13,263.00 

Garbage Department 64,033.00 

Dump Permits 2,500.00 

•66,533.00 566,533.00 

GRAND TOTAL UTILITY: 1285,930.00 
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TABLE 9 (Continued) 



SPECIAL FUf.'D; 

Special 18,300.00 
Tranafer to Swimmine Pool 6,700.00 

Special ^!'S2S-Sn 

Tree Spray ., 9,000.00 

525,000.00 525,000.00 

SWIMMING FOOL FUWD ; 

Swimming Pool: 20,690.00 

Admissions '''•i??'?? 

Concessions f'^'SS 

Transfer from Special S'TSS'SS 

Transfer from General 3.*»90.00 

$20,690.00 520,690.00 

51,000.00 51,000.00 



GOLF COUI^SS IMPROVEI-iZ::T TUT^ ; 
RBVENUE SHARING 7UMD: 



_58l,000.00 - 581^000^00 

CAPITAL IITPnOVEICTIT FJND : 

(2 nail) 51^,500.00 51**, 500.00 

CAPITAL IMPKOVcillSIT LI31.M^Y ; 5190,000.00 5190,000.00 

GRAND TOTAL OVER ALL 1975 BUDGST 51,122,589.00 
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30X of what the properties wcmld actually sell for. Both Otero 
County and the City of Rocky Ford are allowed to t« these properties 
at a certain rate which Is a 15III. A mill Is equal to $1.00 on every 
$1,000 that la appraised on a property. To better understand how this 
works let us use a house that has been appraised by the county at 
$9,000. If this house were sold, it would actually bring in about 
$30,000, so the appraised value should not be confused with the mrket 
value of the house. Now let us assume that this house is within Rocky 
Ford's city limits. In 1974, the total number of mills levied by the 
city was 26.87. This means that for every $1,000 of appraised value 
on a property, the owner had to pay $26.87 in taxes. In 1974, then, 
the property taxes on this house would have been 26.87 x 9, or 
$241.83 in city taxes alone. 

The amount of taxes in Rocky Ford and the way they are raised are 
not unusual; most coimnunities operate in the same fashion. What is 
unusual about Rocky Ford is that it is in excellent financial health 
at the moment. Although the city is allowed to raise its mill levy 
by five percent each year. Rocky Ford has rarely done so. According 
to the city administrator. Rocky Ford tias more money coming in than it 
spends. In additiou, the city has mankged to keep out of debt. Most 
cities sell municipal bonds to get the capital for financing big 
projects; this is a process know as debt-financing. Suppose a city 
ne«rs $50,000 for new park equipment, for example. One common way to 
raise this money is by selling 50 pieces of paper, called bonds, for 
$1.00a -each." When a city^aells- these bonds, -it promises -to- *uy .them^.-.., 
back within a certain period, say 25 years, and further promises to 
pay a set interest rate on each bond, say 5-1/2% per year. At the end 
of the 25-year period, then, the city has to have the $50,000 to buy 
back the bonds, and, in the meantime, it has to have che money ci. pay 
out the yearly interest on them until they buy them back. It is an 
expensive way to pay for a project since, over a long period of time, 
the interest payments usually end up costing more than the amount borrowed. 
In our example, interest costs on the $50,000 is roughly equal to $2,625 
per year; payed out over the 25-year span, these interest costs alone 
will total $64,625. To accumulate the money ne< < r? to redeem the bonds, 
and to pay for the interest dividends each year, the city will generally 
have to raise Its mill levy. Despite the cost, most cities raise money 
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by this method; most cities have bond-issues outstanding. Rocky Ford, 
however, has no outstanding municipal b^nds at the moment and is proud 
of this. In fact, the city is currently saving money to be used for 
future projects, such as improving the city's recreational facilities. 

Rocky Ford is unusual in other ways. The problems facing the 
mayor and the city council are small ones for the most part. They 
meet tvice monthly, with their meetings open to the public and reported 
on In the Rocky Ford Gazette , Most of these meetings are concerned 
with straightforward problems: which streets need new traffic lights 
or signs, or who should be granted a liquQr license. This last is 
considered an issue by some, who feel that the selling of liquor within 
the town should be severely restricted. One candidate in the last 
election (November, 1975), for example, ran for council on the platform 
of limiting the sale of alcoholic beverages within the city, but he lost 

Rocky Ford also has the advantage of being small, so the workings 
of its political system are visible and residents can watch or 
participate if they wish^as a local doctor pointed out: 

City council is held in a good formal hall over here where 
you can wander in and listen to them any time you want. 
And their meetings are well publicised, you know they're 
on the second and fourth Tuesday of every month, meet 
religiously and everybody's welcome. You can walk in and 
look at it and walk out if you like without disturbing it. 

The open nature of the council is enthusiastically supported by the 
current mayor, George Gregg: 

Man, I love to see those people out there. Anytime 
we get some people we always — we have a deal at 

we Just call it 'Visitor recognition." After we ^open""^ " - 
the meeting, call the roll, and approve the minutes of 
the last meeting, the first thing we do is recognize any 
visitors in the audience and at that time if they have 
anything to bring before the council we let them. We 
tell them that if it is something new, something that 
the council is not aware of, that they shouldn't expect 
the council to act on it that same night because we may 
want to refer it to a committee for study or the council 
may want to look at it for a couple of weeks or a month 
or something before they do anything. 

Furthermore, because the town is small, some residents feel they have 
a good chance of having their views heard and considered; getting in to 
see a particular official doesn't involve a lot of red tape: 
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Officials in all branches of government around here are 
uauaUy pretty accessable to the public. This la, if 
you want to go see the mayor, you won^t ha^e any trouble 
getting In to see the mayor or the county commlsaloners. 
You don't have to schedule it three months in advance or 
whatever. If you Just want to go down and see the 
assessor, well you can Just go In and see the assessor, 
you don't have to see the deputy or secretary or somebody. 

The council meetings are also a forum for big problems (the city 
faces some in fhe near future), and the decisions the council reaches 
affect the lives of every resident. The mundane appearance of these 
meetings, therefore, can be misleading. In the past, for example, 
the council has set up building codes and has passed many city ordinances. 
Many of the topics considered by the city council involve long-range 
•planning or decisions that will affect Rocky Ford residents in the 
future. Zoning regulations are a good example of this. 

The process of zoning involves deciding what the city should look 
like: where private homes will be built, where office buildings or 
factories or schools or apartments or shopping centers can be placed. 
In essence, zoning is the process by which a city is broken up into 
"areas of use": residential, commercial, and business. Establishing 
these zones can be a delicate process: it can upset people badly and 
yet without zoning laws we might be equally upset. Not one of us would 
like having a company build a feed lot on the property next to our 
home or in the middle of downtown. Zoning regulations prohibit such 
things. Only sipgle-famlly homes can be built In an area zoned as 
low-density residential, for example. At the same time, however, 
zoning can drastically affect that va u»> of property. A construction 
company will pay more money for land hich it can build an apartment 
complex than for land on which only a axiigle family home can be built. 
---^-.JIxi^:^ the zoning decisions were made in 1968 and the 

government has inanaged to zone We^'c^ty-wtthout ^y jB^ 
This In itself is unusual ^ As Jim Miles, a representative on the Lower 
Arkansas Valley Council of Goverments (LAVCOG) , described it: 

I would 3ay that Rocky Ford has been one of the most 
progressive towns In the Valley, particularly in terms of 
trying to look ahead and do some of the things that need 
to be done for good management. It has a good system of 
municipal government, and in terms of planning, they 
completed their first comprehensive plan for the city in 
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about '68,.. It was an Interesting plan in that they 
used a lot of citizen involvement. They set up, I don^t 
remember how many committees, special committees on 
transportation, industrial development, parks and recreation, 
overall land use, this kind of thing. The appointed 
people to each of those committees and they had a series 
of meetings in which they went over the goals and objectives, 
and they also picked out priorities they thought were 
needed for the community. Out of the plan they developed 
a rather lengthy list of things that needed to be done, and 
it is interesting now to go back and look at that plan and 
see what's happened, because almost all of those things 
have been fulfilled. 

So, present city administrations are generally faced only with requests 
for zoning exemptions within the city limits, none of which have caused 
discontent or upset other residents. 

Recently, however, the Colorado State Senate decided that the 
planning for the entire state had to be coordinated and they have 
asked every county in the state to come up with a plan for future land 
use. When Rocky Ford originally came up with their own zoning plan in 
1968, they were also concerned with plans for the city's growth. They 
decided that the city should grow primarily to the south and west. 
At that time, however, Otero County had no authority over land use, and 
the city government had no authority outside its established limits, so 
the growth plan really couldn't be implemented. Now, however, due to 
new state regulations, the county does have zoning authority, and the 
county and city are working together to zone the land around Rocky Ford 
so that, if the city grows, there won't be something like a junkyard in 
the middle of what is supposed to become a new residential area: 

Q: Is zoning controversial around here — is there any kind 
of a faction that is against it that believes a man has 
the right to do what he wants with his land? 

A: Yes, but not really a faction, I think it is more on an 
individual basis, 

Q: VTho do those people tend to b^, the land owners? 

A: Right, and I think now it is starting to develop in the 
rural areas since we are starting to talk about extra 
territorial zoning. Where a guy that lives on the edge of 
Rocky Ford, gets a little uptight if the Rocky Ford City 
Council says, "hey, you are in an R-1 zone and you cannot 
build apartments on your- land," and the guy says, "what 
the heCk are you talking about, I'm not even in your city, 
what are you telling me what I can and cannot do." We are 
Just beginning to get into that.,. 
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the zoning for the extra territorial area? 



A: We have designated blocks of areas. I'll give you a 

Thl ^ f ''""^ ^"'^ by the school. 

The city planning comission for a number of years felt 

u ''^'^y ^««^ ^ southwest that there 

1^ i .1 'U^ P^^^*^ '^hat would run north 

and south and that Meloneer Lane would be the ideal street: 
it would run from the high school straight on down to 
almost the railroad tracks or even to Highway 50. They 
wanted to designate where Meloneer Lane would go so nobody 
could come along and build a house right in the middle 
of where that street would be if it ever is developed. 
Well, we got into a situation of some of the people who 
live on Patterson Valley Road — there is a lot of individual 
acreages out that way and Meloneer Lane was going to come 
down and come in there ~ well, a lot of the people who 
lived in that area got all upset. They did not want Meloneer 
Lane coming down there. They lived out in a nice peaceful 
country area where it was not really accessible with a 

i^^M^f ^'^^ 1°^^^' ^^^y 8ot together and signed 

a petition saying that they did not want Meloneer Lane 
extended. Well, nothing ever developed. 

In many ways, the residents of Rocky Ford have developed a political 
system that works well. The city is in good financial health, and it 
is ahead of other communities in the area in terms of planning. But the 
picture for Rocky Ford is not entirely rosy. Aa we have seen in the 
section on Rocky Ford's economic system, the city is in a period of no 
growth at the moment. Rocky Ford, and the lower Arkansas Valley region 
as a whole, must soon decide on what the future should bring: should 
the region remain largely agricultural or should a concerted attempt be 
«ade to bring industry into the region? Any major change in Rocky Ford's 
economic system will have. political consequences, if Rocky Ford is 
able to expand it's economic base, the city will grow, more land will 
be anpexed, and the coats, revenues, and population of the city will 
change. How the city will handle these changes is, in part, a political 
question and trying to plan for the future is one of the functions of 
the present government. 

There is already one major problem affecting the future of the 
city: the state of its water and sewage treatment facilities. Not only 
is the quality of the water poor, but the distribution system is in poor 
shape ~ some of the pipes are breaking, others are filling with silt 
and debris ~ and the capacity of the system is limited. 
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If the city hopes to attract new industry, it will have to be 
able to provide the necessary water and sewage facilities that 
industry requires. In addition, the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA), with offices at both the federal and state levels of government, 
has aet nation-wide standards of water quality. All communities with 
substandard water quality have until May of 1976 to voluntarily submit 
a plan for up-grading their systems. Rocky Ford has tested its water, 
it is substandard, but the city has managed to obtain an extension on' 
the 1976 date. 

At this writing, the city council is considering three possible 
solutions to the water problem, all of them expensive. Coming up with 
just a plan was expensive: as of October 1975, the council had paid 
out $30,000 for a study of the present system, including suggestions 
for ways of improving it. Estimates for the renovation of Rocky Ford's 
water plant alone run to $1.65 million; total cost estimates for 
meeting EPA standards are around $2.2 million. 

So, the city is now faced with two major decisions: (1) How 
should the system be upgraded? (2) Where will the money come from? 
In the coming months the council will debate these questions. Which 
factors will be considered and what methods for repairing and financing 
this project will be chosen remain to be seen. One thing is certain, 
however: it will be the citizens of Rocky Ford that will bear the 
brunt of the renovation costs. 

To finance the upgrading of its water facilities, the city 
council is currently considering a number of alternatives. The city 
may add 21 mills to the city levy for 20 years. On the house appraised 
at $9,000, this would mean an additional $189 in taxes (21 x 9) every 
year for 20 years. Another alternative is to increase the amount 
the city charges for water. Water-use charges already bring in almost 
as much money as the property taxes and the city could decide to raise 
these charges drastically to offset the renovation costs. A third 
possibility would be to impose a city sales tax; this is something that 
Rocky Ford, unlike many communities, has avoided so far. The council 
could also decide to use a combination of all three, or it may opt for 
a muuxclpal bond issue. Whatever the final decision, the pocketbooks of 
Rocky Ford residents are going to be affected. 
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A. . re«.lt the «t« probl«s«„ey 1. .W to beco« , 
owned, hovwrer, mmey 1b an isaie already! 

A: I have to think about that a little hit n. 

like every other town Is »o^ey JjeJe ; a^L^"" 
operate the city with and to p;crvide Ll fhf^ T '° 
people keep demanding more arS^Zrl services, and 

Every, ,,ere.s s^o^'^.Ttj^l'' ^,^1 il'^'M^^' 

i^i^T^oiiTir^^^^^^ Lu^f T^^^^ 

l^^LT-^ Zr^^ whole'dL^.-^L^tS^e^— X" 

we're doS W^iSItT?? °" '° '"''^ * ^^^^y. 

demands SeJt* * ^^^'^ ^^l' «»d there's 

better^SLe ^rf^e^Jroncu:: and quality of water. e^,,l 
come from the tax last a^S^d "SeT?? T 

to support It, and every year v^'rl ^ ! 8°' 

Whether to. ylild to I^L' oTthrd:^^^: w?eSe\^" r'li 
the taxes: whether to u ^ wnecner to raise 

the. ^nku^^'tLlVlL'LT^l^,^'!''' - 

Indeed It appear, that the current financial health of Kocky Ford 
is due in large part to the conservative nature of Its residents. As 
one resident put it; 



This^is generally a pretty conservative town and rho 

g:n^':ur2: conservative';;rU°:?3."^Th^t'^ 
J «»"Ton'i you notice In Denver th.v 



The conservatlvlsm of Rocky Ford has depressed Itself In other 
«ays. in 1973, the ad-lnlstratlon decided that the two-year election 
ter.. Of city officials created sope problem. At that tl« all officials 
«re elected for two-year ter.s, so every two years the city faced th. 

possibility Of having a co^letely new administration - It faced the 

possibility Of h«,lng no continuity fro. one administration to the next. 

As Mayor a-egg (who was a councllm^, at the time) described It, this Is 

"hat happened! 

L'^Se'c1tJ?^i:St2d'S?'eS trn'"r T '"^ 

■ This ^id i^^:>%^y^nT^:^r.l7,rrlx^t^■ 
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council would always carry over from one administration 
to the next* The council approved that Ordinance and we 
passed it. The mayor vetoed it the mayor has the power 
to veto an ordinance, but that's really about all the power 
he has. It can be over-ridden and the council over-rode 
him. In fact, they unanimously over-rode him and the 
ordinance went on the book. I think the iiiayor was 
basically expressing the feelings of some of the older 
citizens in town who were opposed to four-year terms. 
They decided to initiate a petition and have the subject 
put on the ballot. They secured enough signatures, it 
was put on the ballot, and in November of 1973 it was 
voted do\m. As a result we will be going back to two- 
year terms. Not this November (1975) — the law was on 
the books at the last election so this year there will 
just be one council member elected from each ward* In 
the election of 1977, we will go back to the old way. 

This is a good example of a government initiating action on Its own and 
it is clear that the residents of Rocky Ford didn't like it* Here are 

some of ^the reasons why, according to Mayor Gregg: 

'«'*•'** ^' • 

Q: Why do you supposed the older people wanted it left in the 
old way? 

A: I think they felt that they wanted to have the possibility 
of removing an entire council from office if they felt that 
they were not doing the job. This way they could do it 
without a recall election. At the least, they felt, they _ 
-^oald renew their faith in the council every two years, 
and that this power out-weighed all of the benefits the city 
might reap by having staggered terms. 

Earlier, in 1965, a similar thing happened. Here is Mayor Gregg's 
description: 

The mayor and a few council members said "By golly, we're 
going to give you an airport whether you want one or not," 
and the people voted it down and also voted them out of 
office. There were some very fine people on the council 
at that time that didn't get returned to office, apparently 
because of this one situation. 

So it seems that Rocky Ford residents have a fairly clear idea of what 
they do and do not want. 

The most important weakness in Rocky Ford's political system, 
however, is not financial or governmental — it is the apathy of its 
residents. In the city> with its population of around 5,000 people, 
probably about 3,000 people are eligible to vote. Yet of these only about 
1500, or a little more than half, have bothered to register. Worse, only 
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about 750 actually voted in the last election (Nwenber 1975). 

City officials are awftre of this problem. Aa Mayor Gregg remrked: 

The apathy around here is just amazing. Rocky Ford is 
under EPA citation right now on our discharging water from 

5^^ settling ponds into the river. The comnunity 

has no idea of what that means. You can sit and talk 
about city water and sewer problems but they just don't 
care. Now, If some guy came along and said, "As of July 
1, you have got to shut down your water plant because you 
can t discharge sewer into the river anymore," then they 
would become unglued. But it hasn't reached that stage 
yet, and probably never will. But its going to cost them 
water, and we are trying to talk about bond issues, but 
nobody gets excited. 

The question is, why? The city officials seem to think that public 
apathy is just a ^ay of life and that Rocky Ford is no different than 
any other community in this respect. Mayor Gregg said: 

Public apathy, and I don't care if it is municipal 
government, county government ... you ca^ take almost any 
taxing entity, even a fire district and the lack of 
interest by the public is unbelievable. Unless it is 
just really a controversial issue people just don't want 
to be involved. They don't want to even take the time 
to go and listen or learn.. They would rather read it in 
the paper or hear it on the radio. You can sit there 
and almost get on your hands and knees and beg people 
to come out to a meeting just to let us know your interests 
and people just don't come. I know it is just not a 
perculiarity of Rocky Ford or Otero County or the Arkansas 
Valley. I think it is that way all over the country, 
unless you really get a controversial issue that someone 
has some definite feelings about. 

A councilman agreed: 

I think that people just don't take the time. I really 
think that they are interested, but they just don't — - 
if there is not a fed hot contest, so to speak, I think 
that it doesn't make any difference. 

The problem of apathy extends beyond the voting turnout, however — ' 
in Rocky Ford it prfevades the entire election process. There is generally 
only a single candidate for the offices of inayor and city clerk, for 
example. Furthermore, the same faces tend to reappear among the candidates 
for the council seats, and in the past, councllmen have served for six, 
eight, or even twelve years In a row. This is the kind of situation we 
talked about at the beginning of this section, a situation where the 
purpose of the campaign process becomes frustrated. A vote doesn't mean 
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anything if there aren't any choices to make. Why do so few people get 
involved? 

From the point of view of the residents, their apathy steins from 
what we have called a coimnunity's informal political system. Rocky 
Fftrd residents seem to feel that their city, and therefore the entire 
election process, is controlled by a small group of people: 

Q: There appears to be an apathy problem in Rocky Ford 

politically and I wonder if you might reflect on that? 
Has this been the case from your experience in Rocky 
Ford, having grown up here? Was it always this way? 

A: No, it wasn't always this way, but it has certainly turned 
out that it is — we do have a few candidates to Seek 
office occasionally but I think it has been so controlled 
by such a small few, even within the two major political 
parties they most really don^t make to^many waves or get 
to* excited about it because it is already controlled and 
it extends outside the town as well into the county. 
Who is your republican chairman and democratic chairman— 
and I think that this has probably tended to stiffle it 
because the leaders of Main Street are also the ones 
working within the political party structure and it seems 
to dampen the enthusiasm. 

Q: So apathy then, if the population at large sees it as a 
basically controlled process, they are Just going to say 
I am going to take my toys and go home and I am not going 
to play your game, is that what you are saying? 

A: That is about it. 

Another resident agree.;, and he identified the controlling group as 
"Main Streeters," ni i Anc^lo families that have been in Rocky Ford for a 
long time: 

Q: Lets turn now to the comnoinity, the political aspect. 

A: That is quite a simple thing to summarize. Being here all 
of my life I have watched the politics of the community. 
By registration they are republicans in a political party, 
but by actual control it is primarily an elite group of 
main streeters whose fathers and grandfathers before them 
made the name and the business and passed it on to generation. 
They control basically all of the change or lack of change 
which occurs. What businesses come in and what businesses 
don't come In. What streets are cleaned and which streets 
are not cleaned. That is the informal — their names are not 
on the city council. They are not being the major of the 
town but they are the ones who control the town. 
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Yet Mother resident, a teacher, thought the controlling group la nade 
up of the people In Rocky Ford who h«ve « lot of noneyt 

Q: The Informal political atructure would cone froa what 
particular group? 

A: They are the people with noney, the big ranchers. You «av 

i^lJl "heiknows around here, I would say that the 

older faamies esp4clally who own land, thay have a lot 
of power. They usually relate It to all the buslnessMn 
any noifa 

It Is not really buslnsssnen either, it Is not your store 
owner. It Is your big buslnessaen like Frosen Foods, bit 

l^t^' ""IS? Thsy all havs their friends 

sitting on ths school board or la ths city hall. You can't — 
5*»*,<»ly glvs a darn enough to do It 

Srr; Ji J* t^*»t " control, 

which I think they have put up with a lot and done a lot 
for the town becauss they are the only onea that will get 
out or have the tins or the Inclination to do It. 

Q» Maybe that Is a good thing because I have noticed In 

checking the election records for ths laat seven elections 
that the voting turn out Is dlsMl. For a town of 5,000 
for the last 10 years, the average election there ware 
600 people voting, where there Is a big Issue, 1200 votes. 
I wonder If you have a reason for the apathy? 

Ai People that don't take anything but the local paper. People 
l^V^y, 'J*^' •«» h-ve ItJed 

J^A r i to <»««ino 
snd I don't think anybody ever really know about It unleea 
they have lived In one. Like R— says, we never have felt 
e part of this community simply because we were not bom and 
raised here. I think that la It, they are born and raised 
and die here. 

Finally, another resident agreed that the city was controlled by a few 
wealthier Individuals, but he didn't think this was either unusual In 
•«y community or necessarily a bad state of affairs t 

A: I think you could probably say It la the property owner, 
both In the rural and the business community. They may 
not be m the offices but they have a great deal of Influence 
over the people who are In the offices. I don't think they 
are abusing It. I think a person that la bllad politically 
or Ignoring a political fact if he did not recognlie the fact 
that non large property owners - I say property owners I am 
talking about Income property like a farm, other than a 
realdant. l think this Is true anywhere... 
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What la hard to determine is whether the apathy of Rocky Ford 
realdents is a cauae or a result of the control that a small group nay 
have over the city. In other words , are the residents apathetic 
because they feel thai there ia nothing they can do? Or did a few 
people aanage to gain control because the residents of Rocky Ford 
didn't care? 

The answer seens to be different for different segments of the 
coBBunlty. On the one hand, people do turn out in large numbers to 
vote on some things. In 1965, for example, when voters were asked 
whether or not the city should spend money on a local airport, 1573 
people, or almost all the registered voters in the city, turned out 
to vote and the measure was soundly defeated. Again, in 1967, when 
there were five people running for mayor and there was a question on 
the billot about whether Rocky Ford should have a leash law, 1300 people 
.voted . 

For most people, then, the apathy seems to have nothing to do with 
whether or not the city is i-.ontrolled by a few. These people only care 
about certain "big" issues, and will vote on these, but the rest of the 
time they pay little attention to what is going on. If'the city is 
controlled by a few people, then, it is probably because the residents 
don't cars. 

For another segment of Rocky Ford's population, however, this 
probably isn't true. This segment is composed of people with Spanish- 
surnames. Although 30% of Rocky Ford's population is Spanlsh-surnamed , 
only one man from this group has run for public office in recent years: 

Q: Are there Chlcanos represented on the city council? 

A: We have Phil Perez, a former council member, he is on the 

council. Phil has been on at least three councils and maybe 
four. He has run for office and been elected and he has 
run for office amT defeated. There have been times when 
he has boen electud or defeated by five or ten votes. He 
has lived in the community for a long time. In fact, it 
has been the concurn of many council members that there has 
not been the, involvement from the Spnnlsh-Amarican community 
Chat there oup.ht to be. 

Q: Do they tend to be politically inactive under the formal 
structure? 
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A. Yes. frirnxny 90. I h*ye It a point aayor in 

«y con^ittee Appoint^ta to try to alSaya ^Ul^ lJione. 
tl^l'^' c««ittee/ We lurye^hJS^rthe 

planning coiwlaalon, Ve don't have them on the library 
board right now. A lot of other co^mitte.;. Z have Ken 

'^on't have the eiement\Lre 
^body vould co«e forward and say. hey. I ^5 iJ^e 

;o7d« w?Jr?K**" coi«itteea, where 

-everal people coioe up to «e and say. hey. I «ould sure 
Ilka to serve on that tree committeee you are going to 
appoint, or if you are ever going to appoint somebody to 
the Planning commission,! would be interested in serving. 
I don t get that kind of reaction from the Chlcano element. 
The people that I have appointed have all been pretty 
good members. We had to have one guy resign because of 
his health but I think had he stayed he woSd have Seen 
real good* 

Their lack of Involvement at all levels was explained by one Spanish- 
sumaaed individual as being the result of poor education: 

^? ^'i''^^ Mexican-Americans in the 

political process isn't very high? Cbuld you analyze that? 

A: I guess the main reason is because most of the Mtaican- 
Amerlcan people here probably have an average of a 4th or 
5th grade education and if they go to a meeting talking 
about M»n4ment8. solutions or even how to carry a meeting, 
they are not used to that. They might be influenced to go 
once and the second time they are Just lost. They Just 
don t feel that that is their place to be. so they don't 
iu\ u^*"* " there are maybe a few persons 

that go. they are so outnumbered that they probably don't 
want to say anything. 

Another resident, also Spanish-surnamed . felt that there were other reasons: 
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^'^""/•y '""lly need involvement especially from 

the Mexican-American because he hasn't been Involved before. 
He needs to become more aware of what he can do as a person 
and what are his rights and what proceedure to take and I 
don t really think that they have had the opportunity to 
know these things. Nobody has presented them to then before. 
They have been aupressed for so long that right now they are 
afraid to say what they think or anything else for that matter 
because they don't know how to act. It shouldn't be that way. 
It 10 supposed to be an equal society and it is about tine 
that thingi were put into action. 

Q» Do you see a way of maybe — make this change cone about? 

At I think maybe if the Mexican-American was made more aware 
of the injustice it is to them. Not knowing things that 
they might cone out and really get Involved. If they know 
•verythlng that they ware mlaslng and are capable of doing. 
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Many people in the Spaniah^surnamed population apparently feel 
that they can*t get involved, that the Anglos,., who they feel control 
the city, won*t listen to them or let them get involved. This may 
actually be a problem of education, of not knowing how the political 
process works* As one Anglo pointed out: 

The Chlcanoa, population-wise, have about 50% if not 

more of the total county population. Consequently, if 

they realize the whole me2llanism as far as getting involved, 

they have got the votes to come up with the candidates 

they want. It is just the fact that they have not participated. 

Apathy, then, may have a number of causes. If people do not 
understand how -their political system works, they may not feel that their 
vote or their participation is important. If people feel that their 
community is controlled by a select group of wealthy individuals, they 
may feel powerless. Discrimination may also be a cause of apathy: 

I think there is still quite a bit of discrimination in 
the community but it*s more sophisticated than it used 
to be. I think I've seen a lot of disguised discrimination 
using the different terminology. It's not as open, but 
it's there ~ you see it, you feel it. 

Thus, if a person feels that others will vote against him simply because 
of his ethnic background, hw probably will not even bother to run. 

Finally, there may be the other, less direct, factors affecting who 
actually runs for office. The posts of mayor and councilman are unpaid 
jobs. Before a person becomes a candidate for one of these positions, 
he probably asks himself how much of his time he can spare and how much 
of his time will be taken by the job. Many people may simply not have 
the spare time necessary to devote to a public office. As one council- 
woman pointed out: 

Q: When I looked over some of the voting records, it seemed 

to me that people generally don't have even a running-mate. 

A: I think basically the reason for this is that people are 

busy and it does take a lot of time. If you work for someone 
else or are employed by someone else, it takes a lot of your 
time on your Job as well as your evenings and you have to be 
willing to sacrifice. But I think lots of times it is because 
people feel like they don't have the time and can't get the 
time in our busy world today. 
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Mayor Gregg agreed with thJLs: 



In our laat council, vre had several nembera vfao served 
only one term aa council member. I think that they wanted 
to get m and contribute something to the community, they 
had some ideaa and things they wanted to see accomplished, 
but when they got in they found out that it Is a heck of 
a lot wore time consuming than they realized and more so now 
than It ever used to be. It used to be, council members 
could go to a regular meeting and not do a whole heck of 
a lot In between and pretty well conduct city business. Btit, 
the way It la getting to be, a council member Just can't do 
that anymore and get the job done. You've got meetings, 
maybe not every week but sometimes. If it's not the city 
business then It's concerning the county planning commission. 

r* 

Linked to the matter of time, is the actual co»t of taking on a 
volunteer or unpaid job. Although the mayor and council members are 
supposed to have their expenses covered, they often end up paying for 
things out of their own pockets: 

The mayor gets $50.00 a year. The council gets $40.00 a year, 
the city clerk gets $125.00 a year and the city treasurer 
gets $125.00 a year. It Is a token payment, to cover any 
Incidental expenses that we might have. I figured that being 
on the council cost me between $500.00 and $1,000.00 a year 
and I am talking about out-of-pocket expenses. In my case as 
mayor this might be a little unusual because I serve on a lot 
of committees outside of Rocky Ford. You know, $50.00 a year 
Isn t a whole heck of a lot. But I don't know that In Rocky 
Ford we have a situation where you need a full-time mayor or 
a full-time council. 

Thus, all these factors ~ lack of knowledge, feelings of powerlessness 
discrimination, and the lack of time or money ~ affect who participates 
m Rocky Ford's political system. And these same factors are what have 
led to the apathy that Is evident m the city today. These things can 
be changed, however > and some people think this Is happening already: 

Of all the people who are on the council or In the municipal 
government, I think they actually run the government. There 
are some behind the scenes, there has got to be In any small 
community, there has got to be some behind the scenes In- 
fluences. I think there was a day when these influences 
pretty well dictated what was happening here but I think that 
day Is getting further and further away In Rocky Ford. Two 
reasons: (1)' The people that are running the municipal govern- 
ment are no longer the old families and (2) of the youth that 
come back. There la toomuch scrutiny going on now as far as 
anybody can try to... but again. In any small conminlty you 
are going tohave these behind the scenes Influences, but I 
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don't think that they exlat to auch a degree today as 
they may have existed say 15 years ago. 

1*11 tell you one thing though, people are getting more 
and more into this community in terms of what they expect 
out of their councilmen and their mayor ~ the governing 
body as a whole. There are enough of the people who were 
raised here and went to school, left and have returned and 
have seen other things and who are beginning to take part 
in what is happening in the community so that from what I 
used to hear, from hearing some of the old timers talk, 
that weli, we can't do much about it because he has been 
elected mayor and his or her family goes way back in Rocky 
Ford and we can't do anything about it. That doesn't 
prevail anymore. To many young people that have come back 
and that know.better and that know different/ 

How much Rocky Ford will change and whether or not the residents 
will start becoming more involved in their community afflars remains to 
be seen. A lot will depend on what happens to Rocky Ford in the future 
on i»rtiether the city begins to grow and on whether it changes from an 
agricultural community to an industrial one. 
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Other Local Governments 



In addition to their city govem»ent, the residents of Rocky Ford 
are involved with other local "governments," such as the district 
school board and the rural fire district. There are a number of such 
state districts that Include Rocky Ford, but the R-2 school district 
probably affects the citizens of Rocky Ford the laost. Like the city 
govemfflent, the school districts are run by elected officials, and they 
have the pover of taxation. 

Jhe R-2 school district Includes three elementary schools (Liberty, 
Washington, and Lincoln), one junior high, and one high schod. The 
school district has a board made up of five members, each elected ^from 
one of the five precincts within the district. As with the city 
officials, the school board's job Is to see that the schools are run 
smoothly: to hire teachers, to see that the facilities are maintained, 
to set the rules and regulations covering the schools, to approve the 
purchase of new books and equipment, and so forth. 

Although the school board Is separate from the city government, the 
two are closely linked In the minds of many city residents because the 
funds for both come mostly from the same pockets. In addition to city 
property taxes, for example. Rocky Ford residents are taxed by the school 
district with a levy of 47.31 mills. On the $9,000 house, then, the 
owner has to pay $425.79 In school taxes m addition to the money he 
paid m city taxes. Like the city government, however, the school 
district has other sources of revenue, generally in the form of 
federal grants. Yet because of the cost of taxes, the residents of 
Rocky Ford link the demands of the city with the demands of the school 
district, as can be seen m the arguments over the recent school bond 
issue. 

The 1975 School Bond Tnnun 

In the fall of 1974, the school board appointed a committee made 
up of R-2 residents to study the district's present and future needs. 
This study conmlttee recommended new construction and the cactensive 
remodelling of present schools. The school board reviewed these recom- 
mendations and then employed an architect and financial planner to help 
the school board translate these needs into building plans. The board 
then reviewed all the coat figures and selected those items that had 
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the highest priority. The greatest need, they felt wb the lack of 
library space in all the achools. No auch space had been provided in 
Liberty and Washington elementary schools, and the existing apace in 
Rocky Ford High School was Inadequate. In addition, parts of the Liberty 
and Washington school buildings did not meet the city's building 
codes and needed remodelling. Lincoln school, the board felt, should 
be closed and its students transferred to the other tvo elementary schools 
this wuld require additional space at the two remaining schools. 
Finally, the board was concerned about the inflexibility of current 
school-room space at the two elementary schools. The major problem 
4t the. high school, the board felt, was the lacH pf adequate physical 
education facilities, including insufficient locker rooms, and the 
total lack of equipment for some sports, such as gymnastics. 

After reviewing these needs, the board decided to ask the residents 
of the district for the money to correct these faults. The board set 
up a special election and asked the voters to approve two separate 
school bonds: (1) to allow the district to sell 25-year bonds for 
remodelling Liberty and Washington elementary schools and Rocky Ford 
High School, plus for the construction or acquisition of an administration 
office building. The costs of construction was estimated at $1,775,000, 
which could be met by a 6.5 mill increase for the 25 years. (2) to 
allow the school district to sell bonds for building new physical 
education facilities at Rocky Ford High School. This was estimated to 
cost $685,000 and could be met by a 3 mill increase. 

The two bond issues, then, would have cost the voters a total of 
9.5 mills in additional taxes. An election date was set and the political 
process began to move. People got together and formed special interest 
groups to promote their points of view, both for and against the bond 
issues. The groups would buy advertising space in the Rocky Ford 
Gajfit^ and give their arguments on the issue. The people who wanted 
the bonds, mostly members of the school board or the study committee, 
to pass argued that the school district needed to keep up with modern 
concepts of education; thiit the costs of the issues had to be evaluated 
in terns of education value; that parents should want the best education 
possible for their children. Those against the issue, which included 
most of the city's residents, argued that Rocky Ford couldn't afford 
fancy "ahow" schools; that the "modem concepts of education" are really 
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experjaental and none had proven that they really ineant better 
education; that the city waa already facing the problems of upgrading 
the water and sewage facilities and that these were more important. 

The Gazette ran a number of articles on the topic, including 
letters from people who were both for and against. The two bonds became 
a "big issue." On the election date, October 14, 1975, approaclmately 
1,350 people turned out to vote and the two bonds were defeated by a 
big margin. This was a large turn-out for a school district election; 
at the previous election, in May 1975, only 241 people voted. 

In the aftermath of the election, most people seemed to agree that 
the bonds were defeated because they cost so much. The citizens of 
Rocky Ford were already concerned with the upcoming costs of rennovating 
their water and sewage facilities and were therefore not happy with the 
idea of incurring more costs in reconstructing their schools. Yet the 
problems facing the schools are real and the school board seems to feel 
that a more moderate bond will pass in the near future. 
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other Governments Affecting Rocky Ford 



To the residents of Rocky FoUd, then, the city government and 
the R-2 School District together form that part of the community's 
political system that affects them the most. In reality, however,' 
Rocky Ford's political system extends ftirther to include the county 
and state governments. 

Like the city government and the school districts, Otero County 
has the power to levy property taxes. In 1974, for example, the county 
tax levy was 18.92 mills. Again, these monies are generally used to 
keep the bureaucracy running and. Indeed, Otero County has an djnportant 
role to play. In many respects the county government acts as the 
intermediary between local community governments and the state and 
federal governments. Otero County, for example, is the agency for 
collecting and disbursing welfare and social security monies and for 
issuing food stamps; it is also a state health district and an important 
Judicial entity. 

Rocky Ford, remember, has only a single Judge who's Job it is to 
hear cases Involving infractions of city ordinances. For other cases, 
city residents must use the county courts in La Junta. The county 
thus provides a service to the community that is much needed — Rocky 
Ford could not afford to support these courts on its own. 

Otero County is divided into three districts and its government is 
composed of three commissioners elected for one year from each district. 
Voters also elect a county clerk, assessor, treasurer, sheriff, coroner, 
and surveyor but these posts can be filled from any district. As we 
have seen, these people can affect the residents of Rocky Ford — it is 
the county assessor, for example, who determines the property assessments 
for the entire county. Yet, Rocky Ford is not well represented at the 
county level because of the way the districts are set up. The city is 
split in two, with half of Rocky Ford falling in district two, the rest 
in district three. Thla strange division is a result of the recent 
redlatricting ordered by tha federal government. This legislation was 
supposed to ensure that t'he populations in county, state, and federal 
elections are evenly represented. In other words, that a heavily populated 
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area has no more and no fewer representatives than a thinly populated 
area. This legislation became knows as the "one-wan-one-vote" law. 

Yet despite the strange division, Rocky Ford is still closely 
linked to the government of Otero County. The county maintains the 
roads outside the city limits, for example, and it has recently 
purchased a dump site that Rocky Ford residents will use for their 
own garbage disposal as well. 

Finally, Otero County sends a representative to UVCOG, which is 
a regional agency. LAVCOG's functions were described as follows by 
Jim Miles, a representative of th6 agency: 

The council of government's has several functions. 
One is the regional planning activity; that is, to 
prepare an over-all plan or development program for the 
six counties (Crowley, Kiowa, Otero, Bent, Prowers, and 
Baca). Then we break it down and try to be involved 
in the planning needs or technical assistance to the 
planning needs of the six counties and the 25 municipalities 
in that area. We also have responsibilities in terms of 
over-all development activities, economic development in 
particular. We also provide regional services where we 
try to provide any kind of assistance in any kind of 
specialty that they need. Finally, the most important 
direct responsibility we have is the responsibility for 
regional review ~ we are the designated regional clearing 
house. We review all applications where federal funds, 
either in loan or grant form, will be used. 

At the moment, for example. Rocky Ford is working with the county 
and with LAVCOG to develop a plan for land-use outside the city limits. 
The city Is also considering asking LAVCOG to help Rocky Ford update its 
city zoning and building code regulations. 

Beyond LAVCOG, Rocky Ford's political system reaches to include 
the state and federal governments. But at these levels, the system 
Is stretched thin. Because of its small size, the city has little power 
to influence these governments and the recent redistricting hasn't helped 
matters: 

Before redistricting we had a state representative that 
was for Otero and Crowley counties and then the Pueblo 
guy was basically for Pueblo. Now, when they reapportioned 
In Otero County, Manzanola and La Junta and Fowler are 
served by one district and Rocky Ford got lumped in with 
all these other counties down in the southeast part of the 
state, Thay Just came through and took a little patch out 
of us. So, really, in Rocky Ford, we are represented by a 
guy now that lives in Lamar and it really is a screwed-up mess. 
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CDISENT ISSUES: 
The Politics of Water: The John Ifartin Rcaervoir 



Rocky Ford, like neat conmunitiea in Colorado, is concerned with 
ensuring that it has enough vater for Ita own uses today and for any 
future needs. Wkter is critical not only to Rocky Ford but to all of 
Colorado, for in thid part of the country water is a resOuice In 
short supply. As a result, access to water has been, and will continue 
to be, a political and economic issue for the city, as well as for the 
region and the state. 

History of Water Rlfj hts 

One of the biggest problems with water is that, in the form of 
a river, at least, it doesn't stay put; instead, river water flows 
acr.^ss political boundaries. Unlike most other resources, then, water 
creates a real problem of "ownership." Can anyone really "own" a 
river? Although the Arkansas River, for example, may begin in the 
state of Colorado, it flows into Kansas and communities along its banks 
in Kansas are as dependent on the Arkansas as those in Colorado. 
Indeed i rights to the water in the Arkansas River have been t. steady 
source of conflict between the states of Colorado and Kansas. This 
conflict was, and is, inevitable because of the development of irrigated 
agriculture in the Arkansas River Valley. The more water the valley 
in Colorado uses, the less water there is for people In Kansas. The 
problem is compounded by Colorado's water law, the Doctrine of Prior 
Appropriation. An agricultural extension agent explained the law this 
way: 

When the first pioneers came into this area, they 
diverted some water for irrigation and for mining— 
mostly for mining. The water-rights law developed as 
a result of money. One man would come in and he would divert 
a stream up in the mountains around to his mining area 
where he would wash out his gold, then somebody else would 
divert up above him. After this happened a few times, why, 
sometime the guy vay down low wasn't. getting any water even 
though he was the first one there to divert water. So the 
doctrine of prior approaprlation was developed which said 
that the first in tine is the first in right so that the 
oldest right on a stream would get the water first. If 
the senior right Is upstream, all he has to do is divert the 
water. If he Is downstream from Junior rights, then he has 
to call the other rights out, if he Isn't getting his water. 
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That Is a call on the river: the most Junior right 
shuts off to try to give the next one the water, and so 
on down the line. 

In 1936, an attempt was made to settle the disputes between Colorado 
and Kansas in the form of the Arkansas River Compact. Part of this 
compact involved creating a water pool, the John Martin Reservoir. This 
pool was built both as a flood-control measure and as a reserve foi. 
irrigation needs. The compact, however, did not settle the matter of 
conflicting water rights between the states, so it was renegotiated 
between 1945 and 1948. During this time, another problem entered the 
pj.cture. 

The Federal Fish and Wildlife Service asked the Compact Commission 
to allocate 10,000 acre-feet of water for a permanent pool for 
recreational purposes. Instead, the Commission ordered the staff of 
the Colorado Water Conservation Board to study both what this would 
involve y anu w^at the people in the area wanted. 

The V'ater Conservation Board found that in order to establish a 
permanent pool, the following would have to be done: 

(1) The legislation authorizing John Martin Reservoir would 
have to be amended; this amendment would have to allow 
taking water out of the flood-control pool for use in the 
permanent pool. 

(2) The Division of Wildlife in Colorado would have to purchase 
enough water rights to fill the permanent pool. 

(3) If creating the permanent pool involved changing existing 
points of diversion, the changes would have to be approved 
by the State Water Court and all interested parties would 
have to he heard. 

(4) The operation of the permanent pool would have to be 
approved by the Army Corps of Engineers, the Arkansas 
River Compact Administration, the Colorado State Engineer, 
and the Colorado Water Conservation Board. 

Creating a permanent pool, then, would Involve a lot of red tape. 
The Colorado Division of Wildlife began meeting these requirements, 
but their efforts were slowed in 1965 by the U,S. Congress, which passed 
a bill to safeguard the agricultural users of Arkansac River water. Although 
the 1965 bill allows the state to purchase the water rights necessary 
for establishing and maintaining a permanent pool, the bill says that 
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the State of Colorado can only do thla if the rlghta of irrigators In 
Colorado and in Kansas aren't diminished or lapaired. in other words » 
the recreation users can't be given preference over agricultural users. 

Since 1965, the Division of Wildlife has been trying to purchase 
enough water for a permanent pool, but it has been only partially 
successful. Part of the problem is that the Arkansas River is over- 
appropriated — there are nore water-rights than there is water. This 
means that water-rights are hard to buy, and when they are put up for 
sale they command a high price. For example, the state offered to 
purchase the water rights of the Us Animas Ditch Company at a price 
of $550.00 per share. This offer was flatly rejected and the farmers 
sold their rights to another irrigation company for $750.00 per share. 
Buying the water for the pool was therefore turning out to be much more 
expensive than the Division had anticipated. 

The Situation Today 

Turning John Martin Reservoir water into a permanent pool hasn't 
been accoiq>lished yet: after almost 40 years, the pool is still being 
negotiated. Even if the Division of Wildlife is able to purchase the 
water, the pool will ha\e to be approved by the Arkansas River Company 
Adminlatraclcn. What this will entail in anybody's guess. The state 
of Kansas may take the; position that such approval is beyond the 
authority of the Compact Administration and may require the compact 
to be renegotiated if the Administration goes ahead and approves the 
pool. Or Kansas may simply refuse to approve it, in which case 
Colorado would have to appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court. Furthermore, 
although storage space for the pool was established by Congress snd the 
Division of Wildlife has purchased some water for it, there is still 
the legal problem of how and where to divert water to fill the pool. 

By far the biggest problem in establishing a permanent pool, however, 
is the question of how this will affect local residents. Critical to 
this is the question of whether John Martin Reservoir should have as 
its main function the providing of irrigation water for agriculture or 
the providing of recreational facilities for the area's residents. Public 
opinion is divided on this topic. Those who favor recreational facilities 
are in the minority: 
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I am sure that most of the people in our area favor 
the rentention of water for recreational purposes but 
the problems of John Martin are so great that ve may 
have to consider an alternative place, such as the Grande 
or perhaps the Blue Lake, which is part of the reservoir 
system of Fort Lyon. 

Part of the opposition to a recreational facility at John Martin seems 
to be a fear that the water may end up being diverted to another locality 
altogether: 

We feel that 'we are entitled to some recreational 
facilities within this region but we most eiq>hatically 
request that the water purchased by the state for this 
purpose be retained in the southeast Colorado area. 

The majority of residents, however, are concerned about the possible 
Impact of a recreational pool on the agriculture of the region. As one 
Otero County farmer said: 

It is going to reduce the value of our agricultural land. 
I think a gut decision is going to have to be made, 
particularily by the people who live in these valleys, 
like the Arkansas Valley and the Platte Valley, as to 
what they want. Do they want a bunch of ghost towns and 
a valley of salt rats from Pueblo to the state line? 
That is a decision that I think we have to come to — 
whether we want to retain water for recreation purposes 
or sell it back to agriculture somewhere along the line. 

Another farmer agreed: 

Agriculture is the biggest industry thJat Colorado has. 
We have a world^de food shortage today. We also have 
a great economic problem throughout the nation. The 
state should get water, in my opinion, from sources 
besides our agricultural land. I think that we should 
build control dams on all our rivers and streams to stop 
this from happening and to conserve our water. As far 
as this Catlin Canal thing, I think the Division of 
Wildlife should retain this water tein)orarily. 

The city of Rocky Ford is as concerned about this issue .as any 
other community, if not more so. The city gets a lot of its water from 
the Catlin Canal. So far, the Colorado Division of Wildlife has bought 
IIZ of the waten in the Catlin and this has worried the city: 

Our concern in Rocky Pord ~ the Catlin Ditch comes out 
between Mansanola and Fowler and encompasses a big area 
south of Rocky Ford — is that the ditch is vital to the 
economy, welfare, and the jobs and efl^loyment in Rocky 
Ford and the surrounding area. Without water on the land, 
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Rocky Ford iPDuld look like Tempest or Higby or Bloom; 
It vould be dried up. We have a tax base, the county of 
Otero has a tax base, that depends on the productive 
capabilities of the land and without that we are nothing. 

The concern of area residents prompted the ditch companies to urge 
the Division of Wildlife to keep the water for agricultural purposes. 
The outcome of this appeal was reported on in the Rocky Ford Gazette ; 

Representatives of all Arkansas Valley ditch companies 
spoke in favor of returning Catlin Canal water, currently 
owned by Colorado Division of Wildlife, to agricultural 
use Friday during a hearing at Pueblo. The occasion was 
a July meeting of Colorado Wildlife Comnlssion during 
which a group of citizens from Lamar and Los Animas spoke 
opposing proposed resale of the water, which was purchased 
by the state two years ago for use to augment the permanent 
pool at John Martin Dam, east of Los Animas. Conmission 
members adopted a resolution not to sell or transfer any 
water on a permanent basis but to continue to lease state 
shares of Catlin water for farming use pending further 
study. 

In view of the opposition to using John Martin Reservoir water for 
a recreational pool, a compromise plan was agreed on in October of 1975. 
As the Gazette reported: 

An experimental winter water storage program will go 
into effect December 1. That was the consensus of 
representatives of canal and irrigation companies located 
between Pueblo and the John Martin Dam during an October 
31 meeting in La Junta. Even though a consensus was 
reached plans are by no means final, with participation 
of each company in the plan dependent on ratification by 
board and share holders. The plan calls for the storage 
of 50 per cent of the winter water that would normally be 
diverted by the various canal companies. An ongoing record 
of water in storage will be kept. This water will be on 
call for the various companies at those times when irrigation 
is most beneficial to the crops. Due to the intricacies of 
the water agreement, and in order to assure that no company 
is in any way short changed, the committee of canal and 
irrigation company representatives voted to designate them- 
selves or their duly appointed company successors as a board. 
The board will meet monthly, or more often if necessary, to 
ascertain the effects of the program. They will also Initiate 
any changes required In the experimental program in order for 
it to remain equitable to all. 

All this controversy over the John Martin Reservoir water illustrates 
how Important water is to communities in Colorado. It also illustrates 
an Important fact — that, in real life, politics and economics go hand in 
hand. As one agricultural extension agent remarked: 
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I took the water legislative committees on a tour of • 
the state In 1969. In the elections of 1970 I think 
most of them got beaten. This Is routine, water com- 
mittees who are afraid to get into trouble, who are 
scared. There Is a lot of money in water rights. 
Lots of money in speculation and speculators really 
don't want water problems worked^ out because that 
would reduce the amount of money that they could get 
out of it. Such people, they are no longer so unr' 
sophisticated that they attempt to buy off legislators, 
but they scare off legislators by threatening to put a 
big chunk of money into an opponent's campaign. 

Furthermore, the final outcome of this issue can deeply affect the 
future of Rocky Ford because water, as we have seen, is critical to the 
city's existence today, and its growth in the future. 
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The Cultural System 



A atratxger coming to Rocky Ford to ask local residents vhat 
think about their community would hear responses like these: 

Rocky Ford is a small town and you could not find 

«fo«? : °' °' «>'^e wonderful 

people than in Rocky Ford. 

******* 

People have more of a community sense here, and 
yet at the same time I think they are more 
individualistic. 

******* 

One of the problems of a small town is you're not 
going to find 20 or 30 people who are going to 
put out a consistent effort. You sometimes get 
Jealousy because in a small conmmity you are going 
to see the same people popping up in different 
organizations. The same guy who is the city 
councilinember is going to show up on the school 
board later and that is simply because he is one of 

"Su%r?'U df ItT-^ 



******* 



There is no finer place than Rocky Ford to make 
your home. It is a small town and lacks a lot of 
facilities, but at the same time you have a lot 
of freedom. 



******* 



I think the thing about Rocky Ford is everybody 
knows you and it is not like living in the city 
where you are really anonymous. In one way it is 
really nice knowing what everybody is doing and In 
another way you feel like you are living in a gold- 
fish bowl. 
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Each of these statements says something different about Rocky 
Ford, reflecting the individual values and feelings of the speaker. 
The reason for some of the responses has already been suggested 
earlier in the profile. There are fewer stores in Rocky Ford than 
in Denver because Rocky Ford lacks the economic base and the population 
to aupport many stores. Because of the absence of many controversial 
political lasues, citizen interest and participation In Rocky Ford's 
political system is usually limited to a few individuals. But what 
about comments simply praising Rocky Ford as a place to live, or 
objecting to the "fish bowl" atmosphere here? These statements 
arise not so much, from economic or political facts of life as from 
peoples own values and opinions. In turn, these values and opinions 
have been formed through people's relationships with their family, 
their schools, and their churches, clubs, and organizations. It is 
through these institutions that people learn and develop their 
attitudes, values, and beliefs. These are the elements that comprise 
Rocky Ford's cultural system. Yet as any visitor to Rocky Ford can 
see, there are. several different subcultures in Rocky Ford. Perhaps 
the largest group with similar values is the Anglo group, comprising 
about 70% of the population in the Rocky Ford area. The Anglo sub- 
culture in Rocky Ford reflects the values of "middle-America," with 
its emphasis on hard work, frugality, and an appreciation for the 
value of education. Yet trying to lump all Anglos in the" same category 
according to their values and outlook on life would be futile, and it 
would overlook the individuality of Rocky Ford residents. Even residents 
of Japanese descent are often linked with the Anglo group as part of 
the same subculture. Indeed, there are very definite differences 
between members of this group and especially among the young. One 
student described the differences in this way: 

Among the Anglo community, you basically have your 
cowboys and rodeo people with boots and hats and belts 
with their names on it, and then you've got the business 
type people. That is a pretty strong division there. 
It's really noticeable. 

Aside from this part of the Anglo subculture, Japanese-Americans 
may be linked with the Anglos, sharing as they do many of the values 
and attitudes with Rocky Ford residents of European ancestry. In fact, 
much of the traditional Japanese culture entering the Arkansas valley 
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with the earliest Japanese iannigrants has been lost. Most young 
people of Japanese descent today speak only English, while their 
grandparents speak only Japanese. For this reason, the traditional 
Japanese culture cannot be easily transmitted from generation to 
generation, and much of it has been replaced by Anglo-American values. 

Another way the Anglo subculture has been Identified is according 
to people's attitudes toward the Spanish-surnamed. Discrimination 
aimed at the Spanish--»urnamed population of Rocky Ford is recognized 
by many ~ Anglo and Spanish-surnamed alike, as this comment from a 
Spanlsh^^sumamed individual suggests: 

I think the Whites separate mostly into two groups — 
the ones that look down on us and the ones that don't. 

The other major subculture In the Rocky Ford area Is comprised 
of the Spanish-surnamed population. The first Spanish-surnamed people 
In the Rocky Ford area — aside from an occasional cowboy or ranch 
hand — came to the area as farm laborers. At first they came on a 
seasonal basis, and later, many decided to settle here year around. 
The Spanishrsumamed population in Rocky Ford, which began to grow 
shortly after 1900, cannot be easily categorized any more than can 
the Anglo population, there appears to be three major divisions within 
the Spanlsh-aumamed population. One part of this subculture is composed 
of early migrant workers and their families who came originally from 
New Mexico. Northern New Mexico has a rich Spanish heritage dating 
from the Spanish colonization of that area over 300 years ago. Rocky 
Ford residents who are descended from this culture and who came from 
New Mexico still "carry on with some of the traditional Spanish customs 
and ways of life, although these are being changed through close 
association with the predominant Anglo culture of Rocky Ford. A second 
grbup within this subculture is coiiq)osed of families who came to Rocky 
Ford as migrant workers from Mexico. Because of the language barrier, 
many of the older Mexican-Americans in this group have been largely 
Isolated from the Anglo culture, but their children, like those of the 
Spanlah-Americana, are becoming more and more Influenced by their Anglo 
neighbors. 

Although there are many similarities among the Spanish-Americans and 
the Mexican-Americans, there are significant differences as well. Spanish- 
Americans are descendants of early Spanish settlers in the American 
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Southwest, while Mexican-Americans came from a culture with a large 
Indian component. The two cultures have been isolated for several 
hundred years, and differences in language, food, and customs have 
developed. In addition, Spanish-Americans hive often been in contact 
with the Anglo culture longer than have Mexican-Americans, and for 
this reason, Spanish-Americans have often adopted Anglo values which 
Mexican-Americans accept only after being in the United States for 
many years. 

In many ways, the Spanish-sumamed population as a whole shares 
many cultural values of the Anglo subculture. Education is seen as a 
road to advancement, although many Spanish-sumamed people have little 
formal education, and many of their children question whether education 
will provide them the same opportunities for advancement as for their 
Anglo counterparts. Religion Is an important part of life for many 
Spanish-sumamed families, although the influence of the Catholic 
Church today is less than it has been in the past; relatively few 
Spanish-sumamed families are Protestants. Because of their close 
contact with Anglo values regarding the Importance of material goods 
as a measure of prosperity and happiness, Spanish-sumamed people, 
like Anglos, strive to acquire good housing, cars, and clothing. 

Yet despite the growing similarities between the Anglo and the 
Spanish-sumamed subcultures, there still exist important differences. 
One group of people — the Chicanos ~ is trying to emphasize those 
differences and to encourage a positive recognition of the Spanish and 
Mexican heritage of Rocky Ford»s Spanish-sumamed population. More 
politically active and vocal than the other Spanish-sumamed groups, 
the Chicano subculture in Rocky Ford is still very small. The efforts 
of the more radical Chicanos to improve the economic and social conditions 
of the Spanish-sumamed in Rocky Ford have not met with.preat support. 
One Spanish-sumamed individual describes local attitudes toward this 
group: 

Among the Mexican-Americans there is a small minority who 
are Chicanos — the radicals, the troublemakers — and 
the other, larger portion of Mexican-Americans who don*t 
want to have much to do with them. 

These, then^ are the major subcultures that give Rocky Ford its 
own personality. Yet culture, including values, beliefs, and ways of 
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life, must be learned from generation to generation. For this reason, 
culture cannot exist Independently of those institutions which teach 
culture. The most Important of these is the family. 
The Panlly 

The family is the most Jjnportant "teacher" of culture In our 
society, for It is in the family unit that children learn most of the 
values and attitudes they will hold throughout their lives. Although 
these values can and do change over time, the values formed in childhood 
are the foundation upon which all other cultural values must be based. 

It would be difficult to generalize as to the values taught In 
Rocky Ford homes, and impossible to identify all of the differences 
among families. A few generalizations, however, can be made. 

Anglo families tend to encourage cooperation within the family, 
and competition outside the family. "Getting ahead" in life is 
Important, and one way to succeed is through education. Thus, success 
in school la Important to most Anglo children, both In class and In 
extracurricular activities. Anglo families tend to be small, with 
usually two to three children in each family. Because families are 
small, Anglo families do not tend to have many relatives living in the 
same town; relatives tend to be located in other towns and cities. 

Family size is one of the major differences between Anglo families 
and Spanlsh-sumamed families. Spanlsh-sumamed families tend to be 
larger, and often grandparents, aunts and uncles; cousins, or other 
relatives live in the same town. These extended families are not so 
comon today as in the past, and even though large families do not live 
together under one roof, as much as in the past, they tend to socialize 
together, as this Rocky Ford resident notes: 

In the Mexican-American community, this is the 
^pre«8ion I get. A lot of people that live here 
are related. Everybody is somebody's cousin or 
somebody's niece or nephew and ^o on, and some 
members of the same family are better off than others. 
They have a nicer house and their kids do better in 
school and you might find them both In the same family, 
so you see them all still getting together and social- 
iilag at things like weddings, and family reunions. 
They throw big dinners and everybody goes. That church 
is packed all the time because somebody is having some- 
thing. I think that they Interact a little more freely 
than the Anglos. 
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The family plays a very iinportant part in the cultural values of 
the Spanlsh-surnamed in Rocky Ford, as a local doctor suggests: 

Well, one thing about them, they have a very deep 
sense of human responsibilities. They think it's 
the worst mark on the family structure to have to 
put one of their members in a nursing home. That 
just demoralizes the heck out of them. They take 
care of their own. They have a very deep sense of 
personal human responsibility, it's admirable. And 
they get a terrific sense of satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment out of simple things. They just know how to 
enjoy life. 

Just as generalizations about the cultural values of Anglo families 
can be misleading, generalizations about the Spanish-sumamed population 
may not adequately represent the values of all Spa^ish-8umamed families, 

Spanish-sumamed families do tend to have qualities in common. In 
these families, the mother is an especially Important influence, giving 
emotional support to all family members, and taking on the principle 
duty of raising the family. In the Anglo family, children are usually 
aware of and interested in the father's occupation, but this is less 
likely to be the case in a Spanish-sumamed family. Families in both 
subcultures depend on one another for support, but the concept of family 
for the Spanish-surnamed extends beyond the "father-mother-children" view 
of the family. Other relatives in the extended family make up an 
important part of the family *s social contacts, and entertainment, 
recreation, and celebrations usually include the larger, extended-family 
unit. This is one reason that few Spanish-sumamed people belong to 
many clubs and community organizations. The social functions that 
these organizations serve for Anglo individuals is largely provided by 
the extended family. This kinship bond may also explain why Spanish- 
surnamed people have not become actively lirvolved in the political system 
in Rocky Ford. Traditionally, political decisions in Spanish and Mexican 
villages were made within family or kinship groups, A family participated 
in political decision-making through family ties to village leaders. 
In Anglo communities, thes^ ties no longer exist. 

The Anglo culture has also had an effect on the traditional 
celebrations of Spanish-sumamed families- Holidays declared by law 
reflect the Anglo past, and traditional »:;hurch or national holidays in 
Mexican or Spanish-American villages become jwst another work day in 
America. Spanish-sumamed people, however, are a festive people, and 
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family celebrations aften revolve around something new gained by the 
family, such as a new house, a new car, or even a new baby. 

The importance of kinship bonds has brought about a feeling of 
closeness among Spaniahrsumamed families, and sharing among relatives 
outside the inmediate family is expected. For this reason, those who 
excel in any way that involves leaving the family group behind may be 
resented. This can occur when a man earns more money than, and 
advances himself, economically, to a greater extent than his peers. 
This success may be viewed' as an abandonment of both the man's culture 
and his extended-family ties. 

Although there are differences among the family values of Rocky 
Ford cultural groups, there*are similarities as well. As happens in 
all communities, some familiei^ in Rocky Ford are unable to prcyvide for 
the emotional needs of children, as this Spanish-sumamed student 
suggests: 

Q: Could you say if there is any difference between the 
Anglos and Spanish-Americans in terms of the kinds of 
problems and the kinds of attitudes that the parents 
have toward the kids? 

A: Not really, no, there is really no difference. The 
Anglos have the same problems as the Mexican kids do. 
They have the same types of problems. They also think 
that their parents don*t care enough for them. I have 
had many Anglo kids tell me that they wish their father 
or mother would haul off and knock their teeth out; at 
least they would know that they cared for them. But 
they say, '"No, here is twenty dollars, you go your way 
and leave us alone and we will go*our way.^* Their 
problems are Just the same as the Spanish kids. 

Another Rocky Ford resident summarizes a problem that some families 
face — a lack of respect and cooperation among family members: 

In this day and age, there is so much lack of respect 
for parents. The kids seem to tell their parents ^at 
to do. To me this is sad because I think that parents 
should teach their children from the time they are born, 
really. You have to start teaching them a lot of love 
and protection so that the children will know that they 
can come to their parents whenever there is any problem 
that they may have. There seems to be this lack of love 
and cooperation between the parents and the kids, so the 
kids naturally feel that they are not loved or wanted or 
that they are In the way, and so they do bad things to 
get the attention of the parents to see if the parents 
really care. I had three runaway girls and one of the 
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girls was real sad and she even cried because she said 
that the parents of her two friends cared enough to send 
the police looking for them, but her mother never cared 
because the police never went looking for her. 



Yet even in families that give children love and affection, families 
cannot always provide the kind of skills and knowledge that young people 
need in order to cope with big city life. One young adult expresses 
the limitations that growing up in a small town can impose: 

Q< Have you thought what it will be like af tep you graduate? 

A: • TJuat is the hard part?. I don't think you can picture 
yourself becoming mature enough to be on your own. You 
depend a lot on parents. Kids have evrerything they want, 
and then they go out on their own, and it is hard, I think. 
There are times when kids come back because they can't make 
it on their own, they are not mature enough to do it. 

As hard as many families may try, some Pjcky Ford young people, 
from all cultural backgrounds, find it difficuit to adjust to life in 
cities, as this local teacher suggests: 

Our kids are running Into kids their own age from big 
cities who are much more sophisticated and have done 
, a lot more and been exposed to a lot more than these 

kids have here. This is not a cosmopolitan town. I 
think this is the thing that is really going to hold 
back this coinnunity, and It does. It is going to take 
a kid here moving anywhere else a lot longer to get his 
feet under him and to understand what is happening. It 
is kind of a shame, really. They are not socially prepared. 

As important as families are in the cultural life of Rocky Ford, 
other institutions have a great role to play in determining the community' 
cultural character. Among the most important of these is the public 
school system. 

The Schools 

As in most small, rural communities, the school system in Rocky Ford 
is an important institution for bringing the community together. The 
schools must serve their intended purpose of preparing children and 
young people for life as adults. But in a small town, the schools do 
much more. Because of the lack of recreational facilities. Rocky Ford 
residents turn to the schools for entertainment, and school events provide 
the focus for bringing people together. One resident expresses the 
feeling this way: 
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The schools are the one bond this whole coimmmlty has. 
If you are going to take the whole city and ask "What 
holds Rocky Ford together?", that Is probably It. The 
sports partlcularlly: football and wrestling. 

During the 1975-1976 schobl year, the Rocky Ford school district 
will spend over $2,200,000 for 1975 students In four elementary schools, 
a Junior high, and a senior high school. The community's opinion as 
to the quality fo education provided In these schools varies from parent 
to parent, and from student to student. There Is no consensut as to 
whether the schools are doing a good Job or a bad Job, although most 
Rocky Ford residents lean toward the belief that the schools are doing 
an adequate Job of educating Rocky Ford's young people. 

Opinions can range, however, between two extremes. One high school 
girl expresses her satisfaction with the schools In this way: 

Q: What do you see as being important or significant about 
the school system In Rocky Ford? 

A: It's TSostly the teachers. They're real outgoing, and, well, 
I don't know — they are always there to help. 

Q: Are there things you would like to see changed? 
A: No. not really. 
Another high school girl has Just the opposite view, as expressed here: 

Q: could you tell me something about the educational system 
here In Rocky Ford? What do you see as being important 
or significant in your education? 

A: Well, I think that the teachers are here to teach the kids 
Just a way to get along in life, but I personally don't 
think that most care whether you go on to college; I think 
they Just teach you so they can get you to pass the class. 
I don't think they really want you to make something of 
yourself . 

Q: Was that true Just in high school,. or was this true further 
down in the lower grades? 

A: Well, I think in elementary school from first through third, 
. they're really trying to teach you something, so that you 
can make it in Junior high. But as far as high school, to 
•get out in the community, I don't think they really care. 

Of special concern to Rocky Ford parents recently has been the apparent 
inability of many school children and high school graduates to perform basic 
skills. This concern Is expressed by a local resident in this way: 
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It seems to me that when a person graduates from high 
school they should be able to read, write, do simple 
mathematical calculations, but our students can't. 
They can't function on this level. There are those 
that can, and these usually are the exceptional students, 
but the average student. I would guess may reach ar third 
grade reading level, if that, and the above-average 
students do well because they are intelligent, they have 
good backgrounds, good homellfe and they would do well 
anywhere . 

I don't think it would matter what kind of system it was. 
For the average student, it is just a wasteland. 

Statistics gathered for the 1973-1974 school year confirm that Rocky 
Ford students, on the average, have lower reading and math abilities 
than the average student in nation-wide testing. By the third grade. 
Rocky Ford students are from one to two months behind the national 
average In math and reading skills, according to the Consolidated Report 
on Elementary and S. ondary Education in Colorado . 1975. By the blghth 
grade. Rocky Ford students are nearly a full year behind the national 
average. By the end of the junior year in high school, between 55% 
and 58Z of American youngsters scored higher on reading and math tests 
than those in Hockv Ford's high school. Part of the reason for these 
lower-than-average scores may lie in the low-income situation of many 
Rocky Ford families. Statistics show that children from low-income * 
families usuall-- score lower on achievement tests than children of the 
affluent. This may be because low-income families often have little 
education themselves, and do not encourage their children to excel In 
school work. These are only generalizations, however, and do not apply 
to all. children or to all families. 

Partly in response to the below-average reading and math scoren 
of Rocky Ford youngsters, and partly in response to efforts to give 
special assistance to Spanish-surnamed children,, a bilingual-bicultural 
program has been adopted in Rocky Ford in grades kindergarten through 
third grade. The program began in Rocky Ford in the fall of 1974, with 
financial assistance from federal and state sources. The Spanish-surnamed 
children in the school district account for nearly 50Z of all enrollments, 
considerably higher than the 30% of the general population that Is 
Spanish-surnamed. The bilingual-bicultural program is an attempt to 
give Spanish-speaking children an opportunity to improve their English- 
speaking skills, and for both Spanish-surnamed and Anglo children to 
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b«tt«r their appreciation for the Spanish and Mexican language and 
culture* 

The reaction of the comunity to tWLa nev program has been nixed, 
and it reflects some of the tensions that exist between the Anglo and 
Spanish Cultures. One Anglo individual offered his opinion here: 

I don't think it is really needed. We are in >teerica 

and the language we should teach and the ways of life we 

should teach shpuld be American, and I don't think we 
need the Spanish.. 

Other individuals, both Anglo and Spanish-sumamad, feel differently. 
One local Anglo resident described his feelings in this way: 

It is not only to help the youngster but also to help 
the sdults in the community. Not only is the Mexican- 
American child benefiting from the program, the Anglo 
child Is also benefiting in that they will understand 
each other more and there. will be more harmony within 
the community, trying to live together. 

Still other people hope that the new program will make Spanish- 
sumamsd children more appreciative of school in general, as this resident 
suggests: 

I think it can be implemented on all levels so that kids grow 
up with it. I think that their whole attitude toward the 
whole school system will change. 

If the bil ingual-bicultural program is continued, it may help 
children of all cultural backgrounds to become more aware of the cultural 
diversity of Rocky Ford. 

An Important role of the school system in any community is to help 
prepare students for their future lives as adults. To help students 
better prepare themselves for future Jobs, Rocky Ford High School offers 
a wide range of vocational-education programs, both through the high 
school itself and through the Central Arkansas Valley Occupational Center 
(CAVOC) located in La Junta. The high school offers vocational training 
in five areas. 

The first area Involves agricultural education. This program is 
designed to prepare the student for farming, ranching, or agribusiness 
related occupations. The high school haa its own farm plot where students 
can learn through actual farming experience, Another area of vocational 
education is business and office education. This prograa is designed 
to give students practical skills rslated to office management and 
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secretarial skills. A third area of the vocational program is 
distributive education. This program is designed for students interested 
in marketing and selling, yhile a fourth area is home economics, which 
has expanded to include Jobs related to food services, the garment 
industry, home decorating, and child care professions. Another area 
concerns health occupations, and through a special 'program with the 
cooperation of Pioneer Memorial Hospital, students are offered the 
opportunity to train as nurses' aides. In addition to these courses 
offered at the high school, students may take courses offered at the 
Central Arkansas Occupational Center (CAVOC) . Eleven programs are 
offered at CAVOC, including building and grounds maintenance, data 
processing, nursing aide, auto mechanics, drafting, surveying, 
electronics, masonery, welding, machine-sh6p work, and child-care 
assistance. CAVOC programs are funded through the pooling of resources 
of surrounding school districts, in an effort to defray costs of 
providing this type of special training. 

The vocational training programs offered through the high school 
are popular among students, and during the 1975 fall term, 53 of 122 
seniors were enrolled in vocational-training courses. A former student 
who did not take part in the program regrets missing this opportunity, 
saying : 

If I was starting over again, I would get. into a class 
where I could learn bricklaying or welding, so I could 
go out and look for a job here. 
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In the spring o« 1975, the lack of discipline In Rocky Ford schools 
had reached what nany considered to be severe proportions. Special 
neetlngs were arranged to discuss the problem with parents, students, and 
school officials, and by fall, 1975, guidelines were prepared to deal 
with disruptive behavior in the schools. 

The lack of discipline among some students, especially in the high 
school, has its roots in the economic and social fabric of Rocky Ford, 
and Isolating one particular cause would be difficult. Whatever the 
reasons for discipline problems, whether they arise in the family, the 
economic system, or the social relationships among young people, they 
result in a lack of repsect for teachers' authority in classrooms. 

One local resident summarizes this lack of respect among some young 
people in Rocky Ford: 

What is the matter wit some of these kids is that 'mother' 
lets them get away wit a lot. A lot of these kids don't 
respect their teachers, they don't respect their elders at 
all. 

Even students recognize that some of their peers lack respect for 
teachers: 

A lot of the students talk back to the teachers, a lot. 
I think the teacher should demand more respect and let the 
student know that the teacher is the authority. 

Discipline in the schools has become a common enough problem that 
it has, according to some, become almost an expected part of school life. 
A local teacher summarizes this attitude when she says: 

In the past, the schools had an attitude that you were 
goin^ to behave and you did. I think it is totally 
different now. I think the schools expect you to mis- 
behave. 

Yet even though the lack of discipline is widespread, teachers 
tend to agree that problems are caused by a small percentage of the 
students. Discipline problems are not limited to Anglo or Spanish- 
sumamed students, althpugh in the upper grades, more serious problems 
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seem to involve Spanlsh-surnamed students. Tw teachers in the high 
school describe the problem in this way: 

Qt Do these problem kids tend to be Anglos or Meoclcan-Amerlcans? 

A; Mexican-Americans. 

<l: In what level? What percentage? 

Al: At least mine. My students were primarily Jimlora and 

seniors, and the more serious problem students that I had 
were Mfexican-Americans. 

A2: With the most serious problems, that is generally the 

case. At my age level, mostly freshmen, I would have 
to say some of my hardest-to-control classes were my 
classes that were primarily Anglo as far as being gabbifer 
and more restless and this sort of thing. As far as Just 
general little irritating things in the classroom I would 
say it is about half and half, leaning maybe a little bit 
more toward. tlie Mexican-Americans, and mostly the boys. 
I did not have very much trouble with girls. 

Al: Girls that I had are very well behaved, usually, and that 
► is very true with the Mexican-American kids. 

A Spanish-sumamed adult in Rocky Ford tends to agree that Spanish- 
surnamed boys often have discipline problems, and explains the reason in 
this way: 

Q: In terms of the discipline problem, do you feel it is one- 
sided? Is the discipline problem more Mexican-American 
than Anglo? 

A: To some extent, yes. Chicanos tend to mature quicker than 
Anglos. You take a couple of 15-year old boys, one Anglo 
and one Chicano. The Chicano has been through so many 
struggles in life, no money, no food, having to scrape. 
Once, I couldn't afford tennis shoes, and had to tell the 
teacher I couldn't have tennis shoes. Each one of those 
encounters every year with teachers tempered me more and 
more. So by the time Chicanos are 15, they are more mature. 
So when the teachers in high school come to discipline a 
Chicano, they don't understand that consideration, they 

, treat them like kids. And by the time Chicanos are 15, they 
feel like men. They will accept any punishment, to the point 
of going to prison or to a reformatory, rather than give up 
their manhood. And I see that happening at the high school 
a lot. By the time they are in the 12th grade, these teachers 
can t tell them anything, Their counterparts don't think 
anything of running around the track 100 times backwards 
for drinking beer the night before a football game. They 
accept that kind of punishment. The Chicanos Just say, "no 
way." They never get to the point to being on the football 
team anyway. 
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Despite the attention that the discipline problems in Rocky Ford 
have received, aome teachers feel that maintaining discipline is a 
serious problem in moat achools, and that Rocky ford Is making progress 
In dealing vlth the problem. These views are expressed by a Rocky 
Ford teacher In this statement: 

The discipline at school from my observations Isn't any 
worsfe than it is in most schools. The fact that we 
recognize this in Rocky Ford and are attempting to deal 
with it in a positive manner is encouraging. Instead of 
covering it up. We obviously do have discipline problems. 

As students f parents, and school personnel begin to work together 
toward a solution to the problem of discipline in Rocky Ford's schools, 
positive results should be expected. Like all conflicts among people, 
a proper understanding of the problem Is the first step in trying to 
solve it. In the past, blame for the, problem has been passed back and 
forth between home and school. A local resident expressed this barrier 
to solving the problem in this way: 

We had a meeting here a while back and the schools were 
blaming the parents and the parents were blaming the 
schools. I guess we are so close to the situation 
that ve can't understand what the real problem is. 

Once parents, students, and teachers b§gin to identify the real 
problems, they can begin to take measures to solve them* The new 
discipline guidelines now in effect are a step in this direction, and 
school officials report that discipline problems are decreasing* 

School Drop*-Outs 

A persistent problem in all schools is the problem of drop-^uts* 
In Rocky Ford, 22% of all students entering the seventh grade will drop 
out of school before graduating from high school* When this figure 
is broken down according to ethnic background, an even more disturbing 
picture emerges* While 15Z of all Anglo students will drop out of school 
between grades seven and twelve, the figures is 31% — more than double 
for Spanish-surnamed students. These figures seem high, and yet they 
are still below the state averages, which are 19Z and 35Z, respectively. 

The reasons behind etudents' dropping out of school are,, once again, 
difficult to determine. Some community residents see the school as being 
at fault for the drop«K>ut problem. One local resident expresses this 
attitude: 
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I think that the drop-out rate la high in Rocky JFord 
partly because the school system doesn't really adapt 
to their needs, doesn't really give them wh*t they 
want and need to suryive in the community, $o it is 
not relevant to them. 

Tet the school system ia only partly to blame for school drop-outs. 
Despite their efforts, schools cannot always overcome the liabilities 
that some children bring with them when they begin school. These 
liabilities are caused by the economic and social circumstances In 
which many young people find themselves. A local teacher describes this 
kind of situation: 

Q: What about the drop-out thing? 

A: At the Junior high, most of our kids are only up to 15 
years old, so we really don't have the amount of drop- 
outs as they would up at the high school. But we have 
had a lot of kids drop out on us literally about the 
second grade. These are kids that are coming in and 
the school has nothing for them except a chance to get ' 
away from home, to meet their friends, or because the ' 
probation officer aays you must be In school. ^ 

Q: Who are these kids, who do they tend to be? 

A: A wide variety. It is hard to pin them down to any 

racial, social, or economic level. We have, of course, 
a number of the Mexican-American kids who think that they 
are going to go on welfare and they will openly and 
freely tell you that there is no use for me to learn any 
of this. "I am going to go on welfare." These are 8th 
graders, approximately 14 years old. 

Yet 'once again, no definite criteria can be established to predict 
which students will drop out of school and which will succeed. For 
those who do drop out of school, however, many find that Jobs are 
scarce and low paying, and that the opportunities for job advancement 
are very limited. The experience of a young, Spanish-surnamed woman 
from Rocky Ford is typical of many who drop out of school: 

Q: Did fou graduate from Rocky Ford? 

Aj I did not graduate, I dropped out when I was a Senior, 

Q: You went all the way through until then? Why did you drop 
out? 

- ^ A: I really don't know that I could say, I was really not 
that interested in school so maybe that is Why. 
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Did you leave Rocky Pord a€ter you dropped out? 
A: For « fev.monthB. 
QJ Why dU you come back? 

Q: Did you go somewhere In Colorado? 
A: ^ Denver. 

Q: What did you do vhlle you were gone? 
A: Nothing. I did not work. 

The problem of drop-outa In one which la only partly the responsibility 
of the schools, in fact. It Is a symptom of problems that only the Bocky 
Pordi coimmnlty ~ and society at large — can solve. 
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Schools in Rocky Ford play an Important part In the cultural life 
of the coinmunity. They help instill the cultural values of the conmunity 
in Rocky Ford's young, as well as providing the conammity with a 
cooBDon meeting ground for school-sponsored sports and entertainment. 
Equally Important to the community's cultural life are the local churches, 
clubs, and service organizations. These social groups provide Rocky 
Ford residents with the opportunity to share ideas and beliefs, and 
provide important social and recreational functions. Large cities 
provide many kinds of social diversions, but small towns like Rocky. Ford 
depend on their community organizations to provide social contacts. 
Which gives small towns a sense of community spirit not found in large 
cities. 

Rocky Ford has over twenty churches of different denominations. 
The Catholic church la attended primarily by the Spanlah-sumamed 
population, and is the single largest church in the area. The Protestant 
churs.nis8 have primarily Anglo congregations. The large .number of 
Proteatant churches is a result of doctrinal differences between churches, 
and some of the churches have small congregations that disagree on 
different points of religious teaching. Because many churchea are 
small, nany men and women In Rocky Ford have an opportunity to participate 
in leadership roles in their own churches. Despite the differences 
among c?- irch teaching, many local churches cooperate In the Ministerial 
AlHfl oe, which pools the resources of local churches for the purpose 
/ ju> i.al and cominunity-'service activitiea. 

Because there are many churches in Rocky Ford, no single church 
exerts a strong influence in determining community decisions — no 
single church exerts a great deal of political or economic influence 
in Rocky Ford. Yet local churches provide more than religious instruction 
in Rocky Ford. They also provide, through church-related organizations, 
the opportunity to Interact Socially In religious education or community 
service groups. 

Although churchea are an Important part of the social and cultural 
life of many Rocky Ford residents, church membership and attendance is 
not a preraquisite for participating in other community affiara. and 
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Rocky Ford residents are not ostracized if they are not church nenbers. 

In addition to area churches. Rocky Ford clubs and organizations 
of all kinds bring people together to share conmon interests and ideaa. 
In these organizations. Rocky Ford residents have the opportunity to 
meet with friends, form Infornfil alliances for economic and political 
matters, and reinforce traditional cultural values, attitudes, and 
beliefs. These organizations are also important sources of information, 
where people learn about important happenings in the community. 

These organizations include special Interest organizations, such 
as Weight Watchers, and the Arkansas Valley Fair Association, lodges 
and secret organizations, such as the Elks and the Masonic Lodge, 
service organizations, like the Rotary Club and the Jaycees, women's 
organizations, such as Altrusa and Friends of the Library, and youth 
organizations, such as 4-H and Boy and Girl Scouts. 

All together, there are nearly 100 separate civic, fraternal, 
professional, and social organizations in Rocky Ford, in addition to 
nearly 30 church-related organizations, 

As important as clubs and organizations are to many Rocky Ford 
residents, those who Join local organizations are predominantly Anglo. 
There are very few clubs and organizations that have a large Spanish- 
surnamed membership, and most organizations have none at all. The 
exception to this involves the veterans organizations, such as the 
American Legion and the VPW, These organizations have both Anglo and 
Spanish-surnamed members, and SpanlBh-sumamed men have attained 
leadership roles. In most other organizations, however, Spanish- 
surnamed individuals do not participate. 
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Host resl4ent8 of, Rocky Ford enjoy living In the cowaunlty. 
For nany, the small town atmosphere offers a pleasant contrast to 
the problems of dty life. At the same time, connunlty residents 
recognise that Rocky Ford has its own share of probleril. Like most 
problems Involving people, these have their roots In cultural and 
economic differences, and that commtmlty efforts to better understand 
and accept cultural differences, and to Improve economic conditions 
and opportunities, will be needed to solve these problems. 
Cultural Conflict *• 

One of the most common conmunity problems in Rocky Ford is the 
conflict between the Anglo and the Spanlsh-sumamed populations. 
Conflict between cultural and racial groups is, unfortunately, a 
common occurrence in communities with large minority populations, 
and Rocky Ford, with its 30J; Spanlsh-sumamed population, has not been 
innune from this. 

The first sizeable influx of Spanlsh-sumamed people into the 
Rocky Ford area came in the first two decades of this century, as farm 
workers from New Mexico were hired as field laborers on Rocky Ford 
farms. The Spsnlsh-sumamed workers had different customs, a different 
religion, and a different outlook on life from local farmers. In 
addition, their incomes were lower, and they Ud leas formal education 
than Rocky Ford's Anglo residents. The '«fferences in the two cultures 
resulted, as it has in many places, in discrimination directed against 
the Spanlah-gumamed population. The tcvn was divided by the railroad 
tracks, and Spanish' ffumamed families l>.ad to ilie nomh side of town. 

Few efforts were made to encourage Spin.; , „,,ffled youngsters to 
attend school, and partly because of this . '< . aducation, Spanish- 
auri^amed people rarely found well-paylt.7 .j. K-oji local theater 
was segregated. 

Discrimination against the Spanlah-surnamed pc elation has decreased 
•ubstwtlally from tha early duys of Ravky Ford. Ivtsy, Rocky Ford 
residents disagree as to the wacunt di^icrlm^nat ion t\m still exists. 
Yet conflict among th* tvo cultti::al grotips contlmes. fhren among the 
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Spaniah-sumamed popul|ition, however, there is no general^ agreement 
about the extent of discrimination. 

One Spanish-sumwed resident believes that conflict between the 
two groups is caused by the young: 

» The older generation gets along. The younger 

generation la a different thing. I never had 

any trouble when I was a kid. It is Just the 
younger generation. ^ 

In stark contrast to this feeling is the anger and resentment 
shown by this Spanish-surnamed young person, who rejects the idea that 
conditions were acceptable in the past: 

They have a two-standard thing here in Rocky Ford 

one for "us" and one for "them" ~ and unless a 

Mexican has money, he can't cross the railroad tracks. 

If you are poor and you don't chime in to where they 

want you to, then you are a misfit. They were used 

to Mexicans keeping their places and keeping their * 

moutha shut and we were used to our parents letting us 

go to school and never saying a work about getting 

mistreated. They still think that we have to.Jie the 

meek, humble little Mexican walking with our sarapes 

over our heads so we can't hear or see noting. That 

ia what they have had all of^ their livens and that is ^ 

what they think they are going to keep on having, but 

those times are gone. They Just as well better adjust 

to the fact that we are not going to k^ep our mouths 

shut. 

Between these two extremes is* the attitude probably held by many 
Rocky Ford residents. Some discrimination against the Spanish-surnamed 
of Rocky Ford does persist, though not to the extent it did in the past. 
This attitude is expressed by a Spanish-surnamed man: 

^ I think there's still quite a bit of discrimination in 
the community, but it's more sophisticated. Yes, I think 
I've seen a lot of disguised discrimination using different 
terminology. It's not as open, but it's there — you see 
it, feel it. * 

Even though ill-will between many Anglo and Spanish-surnamed people 
does exist, many residents feel that the situation is improving. A 
S'paniah-surnatmed woman eixpresses this hop« in this way: 

Thare is atilX some discrimination, but not nearly what 
th^Lre used to be* T think people are more aware now that 
they need to vork together and they are trying to vork 
together. 
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^ . As already suggested, the causes of cultural conflict go back into 
^history and this is reflected in co«,aents that recognize that prejudice 

ia a learned behavior. Rocky Ford's young people and adults have this 

to say about the sources of cultural prejudice: 

Some kids were brought up to hate, and there's no 
way, after seventeen years, that you can change in 
a day. It's hard to get over. 

******* ' 

I think it all goes back to how your parents feel. 

******* 

The child does not know prejudice or discrimination. 
It comes from the adults. 

Still others see a relationship between a persons' level of 
education and his or her feelings toward other cultures. This viewpoint 
Is expressed in this way; 

You takfi the less educated Anglo, the one that worked 
out on the farm, who kicks up his heels at the local 
tavern an(f he is the one that is more apt to discriminate 
because of his lack of understanding. The less-educated 
Mexican is the one to discriminate and make demands and 
-have less understanding. 

Discrimination and prejudice are learned behaviors, and are not 
limited to any one cultural group, Even though discrimination in Rocky 
Ford is usually viewed as existing between Anglo and Spanish-surnamed, 
it can exist within each group as well as between them. An example of 
this involves tension between those of Mexican descent and those of 
Spanish descent. One Spanish-surnamed man had the following feelings: 

The ones that are the greatest discriminators are 
some of the Mexican people. They don't like the 
Spanish people or the Anglos. The Mexican people 
feel that they are superior to the Spanish people. 

Another example of discrimination within the Spanish-surnamed 
community arises in the schools. Some Spanish-surnamed students, 
particularly the more militant ones, resent those who mix freely with 
Anglo students. When asked how these more militant students view those 
Spaniah-surnamed who Interact with Anglos, an Anglo studented responded 
In this way; 
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A: The Chicanes call these kids "coconuts" — brown on the 
outside, white on the Inside. They're coconuts. 

Q: Are there a lot of those klda? 

A: There's quite a few, but they are a minority. 

Q: How are they viewed by the Anglos? 

A: Just as the way they are, as well-rounded kids. They're 
not coconuts to us. I'm sure the majority of the whites 
will give anybody a chance. But there are some white kids 
that won't but we won't associate with then either. As 
far as we're concerned we call them Chlcanos, too. . 

Q: You do? 



A: 



I don't Bee where they get the color difference. To me a 
Chicano is a revolutionary. And there's brown and there's 
white Chlcanos. The good kids come in different colors, too. 



This statement suggests a complicated relationship among Anglo and 
Spanish-surnamed students in Rocky Ford schools. Both the Spanish- 
aumamed students and, to a lesser extent, the Anglo students, are 
divided into two groups — those who associate socially with students 
from the other cultural background, and those who do not. 

The issue of militancy among Spanlsh-surnamed students and adults 
is thus related to the integration of cultural groups. In other parts 
of the Southwest, the term "Chicano" has been accepted by many Spanlsh- 
surnamed people as an alternative to the terms "Spanish-American" and 
"Mexican-Awerlcan." In Rocky Ford, however, the term "Chicano" has not 
been generally accepted. Here, the term refers, not to Spanlsh-surnamed 
people in general, but, in most cases, to the more militant and politically 
active Spanlsh-surnamed. Yet this generalization is not always true. 
Some Spanlsh-surnamed students and other young people who are not 
necessarily militant political activists often refer to themselves as 
Chlcanos, In accordance with the national trend. 

It Is a widely held opinion among nearly all segments of the Rocky 
Ford population that attempts by individuals from outside Rocky Ford to 
politically organize Rocky Ford's Spanlsh-surnamed population have not 
been auccessful. In fact, many political activiats who- have come into 
Rocky Ford have alienated the very people they yere attempting to help. 
Many Spanlsh-surnamed people In Rocky Ford seem to resent the tactics of 
the more militant Chlcanos, Some of the Spanlsh-surnamed in Rocky Ford 
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are afr*id that «lUtancy vlll threaten gains that have already been 
von, aa this Anglo resident auggests: 

The parents of the kids that arc not In school have seen 
so much change In their llfetlaaes and vh^t they will say 
is that it la so much bettef nov than it was, we dbn't 
want CO stir up bad feelings because things are start InK 
to come together. 

In a town that Is suspicious of militancy, many Spanlsh-surnamed 
people, though they may favor social reform, are afraid of being labeled 
aa militant. Thia sentiment is expressed by a local Spanlsh-surnamed 
man: 

I guess they (La Raza Unida) really had aomethlng because 
when they had a meeting down in this neighborhood there 
were some people that showed up and a few that were in the 
brown beret a. But even if you were curious to find out 
What was going on you were afraid to show up there because 
you were going to get labeled. It has done some good but 
It also has done some bad for the Spanish-speaking people. 

Many Spanlsh-surnamed people in Rocky Ford, especially the younger 
generation, are hopeful that the quality of life for the Spanlsh-surnamed 
population can be Improved. At present, it appears that the most 
successful attempts at bringing the Spanlsh-surnamed population to a 
greater participation In community life will come from the efforts of 
local Spanlsh-surnamed people rather than from outsiders. 

In recent years, prejudice and discrimination has been on a decline, 
through perhaps not at the speed some might wish. Many residents hope 
that, despite problems in the schools, the young people of Rocky Ford 
Will produce a more culturally integrated society. One student reflects 
on young people dating: 

i 

Q: Is there any problem with Mexican-Americans and Anglos 
dating in high school? 

A: No, I don't think there is. I have never even heard 

anybody gossip about it. I am looking up and down those 
halls and seeing all those people walking together. I 
am sure that there are some parents who kind of wish she 
had picked a Smith Instead of a Morales or a Morales instead 
of a Smith, but l don't think it cauaea any problem. 

Another factor that helps to end distrust and to huUd friendships 
between the cultures Is the athletic program In the schools, as this 
Anglo student suggests: 
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Most of these Chicanes, their leaders, they want to go 
ahead and haaale the AngXoa, and thay go out for aports. 
They re usually tough individuals and they do good. Well, 
the coach U really the person that they oan talk to. 
When they're in class, they disrupt the class all the time, 
they do* A lot of the Chicanos go out for wrestling. 
They're really good, and the coach is an outstanding 
person. He opens hla hone to them any time. Because of 
that, he's a peacemaker. It's the coaches that they can 
go to, the coaches they can talk to, the coaches who bring 
them together. A good coach is the one who, when one kid 
is going strong and another kid is going strong, he puts 
them togethej He lets them fight it out while he supervises. 
They learn t^ respect each other. And pretty soon those 
two kids are close. And it builds and builds and builds. 
It starts to build new lives and it gets strong. When I was 
a freshman, we had a rough time, because the kids didn't 
get along with each other. Now the coach has worked to 
where everybody's close, really close. 

Conflict between the two cultures in Rocky Ford will probably 
continue until each culture is willing to work with the other toward a 
common understanding. Most would agree that the Spanish-sumamed 
population in Rocky Ford has been discriminated against in many areas 
in the past, and most would also agree that conditions are improving. A 
statement of an Anglo student, speaking about a Spanish-sumamed friend, 
summarizes the problem of cultural conflict in Rocky Ford: 

Ona of the leaders, he doesn't push anything, but he's 
looked up to, so he's one that fights for everything, 
for what he feels is right. He's got a lot upstairs. 
What I couldn't understand is why they had all that hassle, 
wh\ there was fighting in the community. He told me that 
they wanted to be known, for people to know that they're 
here and to start looking at them, for good reports to be 
made on them. It is always in the headlines that white 
kids ure doing everything, and they feel they have kids 
who are doing just as good, and want their kids to get 
scholarships and everything. But where does the hassle 
get into it? I don't understand — why fighting? I mean, 
they can write the newspaper a letter, it will be published; 
people read the newspaper. They can do other things. But 
I don't see why fighting gets into it. Of course, I suppose 
that is the best way for people to realize that they're here. 
Because it really worked. But it took a negative approach. 
But, like I say, I don't think it's that much of a problem. 
The kids can work it out. Most of the kids really work it 
out. But there ^s about half the kids who are petrified, ana 
it ruins everything for them. I think it really ruins it 
for them. 
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One Spani8h*8ummed man expressed th^ teeXUxgs of mny in Rocky 
Ford In thie vwr: "5«>onw ox later we yon^t be called ifexJcau-Amertcan? 
We wUl be called Meiricana," 

Crime 

All cosmnltlea have aone problems yith crjae. Rocky Ford, however, 
differs from many large ^rican cities in that tts crime rate Is not 
rising rapidly. Aside from an 18Z Increase in citations issued for 
traffic violations, the number of arrests made annually by the Rocky 
Ford police department from 1972 to 1974 has remained fairly constant, 
at arotmd 400 arrests per year. Nearly 40Z of these arrests In 1974 
involved disorderly conduct. Including disturbing the peace, drunkeness, 
and fighting. Host arrest categories have shown little change in the 
number of arrests. Yet, In the same two year span, arrests for burglary 
nearly tripled, going from 21 to 56, and arrests for theft increased 
by 60J:, from 22 to 35. Accompanying this Increase In property crime has 
been an Increase in vandalism. Most vandalism iu Rocky Ford is undoubtedly 
caused by high-school boys of both cultural backgrounds. Some of the 
vandalism is directed at specific individuals, and some Is random. A 
Rocky Pord teacher tells of this experience with vandalism: 

People aren't parking their cars on the street anymore. 
They are putting them in their garages or parking them 
In .their..back yards... Lliave both. o£ mine -in the-back 
with vy dog next to them. I have talked to people who 
have their guns right next to their pillows and If 
anybody messes with their property, they are going to get 
shot. That is what is going to happen. Somebody is going 
to get killed pretty soon. Some kid is going to be busy 
stealing gas or something like that and... You know, I 
had three gallons of water thrown in ray gas tank this 
summer, besldies getting the tire cut, and it cost me forty- 
some dollars to get my gas line system cleaned out. I 
have got it twice this summer and once last year I got 
a tire cut. And rocks thrown at the house, primarily because 
I am a teacher, but I don't think it is that anymore. I 
think it is Just random. 

The causes of Juvenile vandalism are many, but one of the most commonly 
heard explanations Is that young people in Rocky Ford have few recreational 
facilities. Some acta of vandalism have been explained by "kids have 
nothing else to do/' Yet this explanation has not satisfied many residents 
who want vandalism stopped* An uigry citizen expressed his personal 
feelings In this way: 
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As far as I'm concerned, we have been pan?>erlng these 
kinds of kids ground town for too long. I thJLnk their 
names should be tn the p^per. I think the parent a should 
be held responsible. I think tliAt if they are put on 
parole or are given one chance, they shouldn't be given 
a second, I think that we have been too lax all the way 
through. 

Another reaction to local vandalism is fear. An egaiployee of the 
municipal swimming pool had these remarks about vandalism, along with 
an assessment of the local police department: 

The other day we got a call up there and the caller 
said that if you kick one more person out of the pool 
we are going to cut all the tires on your car. See, 
this is the attitude that is prevailing in this com- 
munity. "If you don't let us do what we waht to do, 
we are going to rjess you up." This scares me, and this 
is why I say I vould just as soon get out of here. The 
police can't do anything about it or they are afraid to. 
I believe the police as a whole, barring the chief or 
police who I think has a lot of nerve, but I think they 
are afraid. 

This reaction to the police department is shared by many Rocky Ford 
residents. There is almost universal respect and approval of Rocky 
Ford*s Spanish-surnamed police chief, Chris Lucero. Some Rocky Ford 
residents, however, seem to feel that other members of the police force 
are intimidated by some of Rocky Ford's young people, although this 
opinion is not shared by all. One resident expresses another opinion 
about the police department: 

I think you could say about our police department that 
they have a real good rate of catching kids. I don't 
see how, except they have to have a lot of Informants. 
That is one reason why I back them, especially the 
police chief. 

Like other problems in Itecky Ford, crime and vandalism can be only " 
reduced through the combined efforts of all Rocky Ford residents. Yet 
the solution to the problem is as elusive as the causes of it. A local 
citizen expresses the despair felt by many residents: 

But the vandalism, for Instance ~ 30 tires slashed, 
and that type of thing. For what purpose? Fci what 
purpose? 
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Alcohol and Druga — 

The abuse of alcohol and druga h^a become increaaing problem 
for all connunities, large and small, throughout America. Rocky Ford 
has not been Immune to these. The tragedy of alcoholism Is found 
everywhere, among all cultural groups and tn all income brackets. It 
Is perhaps most tragic yhen if affects families with low incomes. A 
Rocky Pord social^ worker tells the story of one such family. 

I try to seek help for the alcoholic in the house. 
One couple had eight children and they were living in a 
two-room house and she was expecting her ninth baby. 
She did not have a thing to wear, and he had a good job, 
but he used to drink up all the money that he made. The 
family hardly and anything at all. At night he would 
spread the .matress on the floor and he would sleep with 
all the kids, and she slept on a cot in the kitchen with 
her new baby. In order to get that baby out of the 
hospital, her daughter had a doll and she took the clothes 
off of that doll to dress her baby. I started working 
with him and got him to go to seek some counseling, to 
go to Alcoholics Anonymous. 

No statistics are available regarding the extent of alcoholism in 
5ocky Ford. The extent of the problem of alcoholism and drunkeness has 
not been measured either, but its affect on the community was expressed 
by the police chief when he said, "Nearly all of the crime problems in 
Rocky Ford are in one way or another related to alcohol." 

A similar problem of more recent origin and especially affecting 
the young is the problem of drug abuse. Beginning in the 196Qs, 
experimentation with drugs began among some young people in different 
parts of America, and the drug problem has finally reached Rocky Ford. 
For many parents, drug use among their children is a frightening thought; 
some parents believe that drug use in Rocky Ford is a minor problem: 

" I don't see the evidence of drugs. I'think there is 

a lot of experimentation, but I don't see constant use. 

Other people feel that a drug problem exists, but that many parents 
do not want to recognize or admit it. One Rocky Ford adult expresses 
his feelings this way: 

The adults don't want to hear about It. They don't realize 
what it is. They don't realize that the kids down here do 
everything that the kids in Denver da. They don't want it, 
so that is why they don't listen. They don't understand 
what it is about. 
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Because of the aecretiye nature of Illegal dpug t,ae. stories abound 
as to the extent of the drug traffic in Rocky Ford, Two Rocky Ford 
teachers relate opinions vhich may or may not "reflect the true nature 
of the drug problem: 

Al: I will tell you something. Drugs are big business in 
this town. Big enough that -my suspicions are this: 
we had a beating up here at the high school and we have 
had aereral little skirmishes once in a while. I don't 
don t believe that it is prejudice or hard feelings, 
I think it is an adjustment of the hierarchy. 

Q: You mean as far as dealing in drugs is concerned? 

Al: Yes. Who does what and handles what •— staying out of 
each others' territories. 

A2: There are really a lot of ruaors, like the plane wreck 
out here where they spilled all that marijuana. - They 
knew they had a pick up. This rumor is that this is 
the drug center of the valley. 

Al: I keep picking up little bits of information from 

students and I understand now that it is not Just kid 
stuff but that there are older people moving in. It is 
Just a completely different world. A year ago I understood 
that some real hard stuff was moving into this town, herbin, 
where before it really wasn't too big a deal. Now, last 
summer it has gotten to be a big deal, and the narcs were 
coming in with it. I know four or five kids that left town 
for about three months last summer Just to get away from 
it all. 

There is no question that drug use in Rocky Ford has increased in 
recent years, though it is difficult to say how many of Rocky Ford's 
young people and adults use illegal drugs. A social worker in the 
community relates this story, which would be amusing if it weren't so 
disturbing: 

Q: How about drugs in the conmunity? Has that been on the 
increase? 

A: Yes, it has. Among the teenagers, well, even in the 
elementary schools. In fact, last year I went down 
Seventh Street and there was a group of kids — I went to 
check on why this little boy was missing school. There 
were about 15 boys in this house, maybe from about 6 to 
12 years old, and they were amoking marijuana, and this one 

little boy came over and said, "Mrs. , would you 

like to buy a cigarette of marijuana?" I said, "Yeah" 
thinking that this way I could take it to a policeman and 
he could check it. And then this big boy said, "You dope. 
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don't you aell her that. She U the truant officer." 
So that ended that . 

Poverty and Welfare 

Rocky Ford lies tn a county that raaka 14th. among all 63 Colorado 
counties in the percentage of famUies with incomes below the poverty 
level, and that ranks 13th in the percentage of families receiving 
welfare or public assistance. In Rocky Porr", 30Z of all families 
have incomes below the poverty level, compared with 13Z for the state 
as a whole, according to 1970 census statistics. Of all Individuals 
living In Impoverished families, 70% are Spanish-suraamed . 

Yet statistics do not tell the story of poverty in its human terms. 
A social worker in the Spanlsh-aumamed community tells this., story, 
which shows the effects of poverty on children: 

Many tines the father is out of work and the family 
does not have enough food or clothing. When the 
children get to the conscious age, where they know 
they are not dressed up like other children, they tend 
to shy away and they don't want to go to school because 
they don't look like the other children. One time I 
found a family with three children. The children were 
taken out and were placed In a foster home and there was 
such a great improvement of those children because they 
were being fed and clothed and they went to school clean 
with their tunmles full and the teachers said that they 
had great potential, but under the earlier circumstances 
they couldn't even think because they Were hrogiy all" 
the time. 

Because of social concern for the problems of poverty, welfare 
programs^have been instituted which try to alleviate some of the 
suffering. Yet welfare, in Rocky Ford and. elsewhere, has brought new 
problems with it. 

Some people feel that accepting public assistance is disgracful, 
and even those who are in dire need of help are often reluctant to 
accept it. The wounds it leaves with some people, however, rcmain^en 
If assistance is accepted. A local social worker expresses these feeling 

* 

A lot of people have ao much pride that they could starve 
before they would go and ask for help. I have to laake them 
feel that they are not begging, because a lot of people say 
that it is a disgrace to go and ask for help. Well, it isn't. 
If you are la need, that is why they are there — to help you. 
Just like today, this woman I've been working with for three 
days, trying to convince her to get on welfare because she 
la in dire need of help. She doesn't have any food in the 
house and she practically starves. 
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Aside from the resentmenc many feel In having to accept public 
aaaiatance, resentaent also exists among some whp feel that welfare has 
becone miaused. One Rocky Ford resident echoes sentiments that are 
•probably held by many: 

^ There are more people on welfare than should be. They 
should be out working. They have their wives and kids 
and. they live real healthy and they eat better than we 
do and Where our kids go without. 

A local social worker admits that some residents do misuse welfare: 

Q: Are there certain groups that are on welfare that don't 
feel that it is a disgrace? 

A: Yea, there are families that, the more they give them, 
the more they want. I know that there are a few people 
where the husbands are- able to work but they are too 
lazy. The mother has to feed her children one way or 
another, so they get on welfare and if does j»ot bother 
thp father at all. There are people likr-that. A lot 
of them tell, me that the people on welfare live much 
better than the working class of people. 

Q: In this town? 

A: Well, anywhere, I guess." This is the impression that they 
have. So they say, "Why kill ourselves working when we 
can get on welfare?" I tell them, "But your self respect, 
your pride, it is much better for' you since you are ab'le 
to work to get out and work and teach your kids to work 
and this way they grow ap with that price to^^^^^^ 
think it is not worth it. You have all kinds of people. 
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Q: What do you think that the folks on welfare do during the 
day most of the-time? Could you say in general what kind 
of activities they are involved in? 

A: Most of them are just visiting their neighbors or watching 
T.V. That is about all they do because there really isn't 
anything for them to do. I know that we had one little 
boy we were having trouble with when I first started. I ■ 
'asked him, I said, "Johnny, I sure would like to see you 
go through school. What do you expect- out of life? What 
would you like to do?" He said, "Nothing, really." I said, 
. "Wouldn't you like to get a good Job and earn a good living 
so that you could buy a brand new car and go places and 
travel and see the world?" "No," he said, "i am really 
not that interested." I asked why and he said, "Well, my- 
greatgrandfather was on welfare, my grandfather was on welfare 
. and my father was on welfare. Well, I can get on welfare 

too." This is the pattern of their life and really there was ' 
tTothing else to look forward to. 
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Recreation Facilities 

Like any amall tovm. Rocky Ford has limited recreational problems 
for young and old allk«» Those who are not actively engaged In school 
activities or In the activities of cluba and organizations often find ' 
it difficult to find constructive ways to -use their leisure time. 

Some Rocky Ford adults do not understand why people In town, 
especially the young, cannot find ways to entertain themselves. One 
resident expresses these feelings this way: 

Where I grew up we didn't have a swimming pool to go 
to like they have here — we did have an Ice-skating 
rink because It was cold where I was raised and they did 
flood the rink, and we were able to go.. Ice-skating. 
We were given sleds and skis and roller-skates and things 
like that. We made our own good times. What's wrong with 
the kids that- they have to buzz the drag all of the time? 
If you have ever gone up and down Main Street here, it's 
ridiculous, for a town this size, you can hardly get 
across Main Street in the evening. And is that all they 
can do? To ride around in cars? I just cannot understand 
these people — we used to have things to do with our 
hands — we used to read at home. 

Yet the pass times of older generations do not hold the Interest 
of many of Rocky Ford's young, -nd because they find little to Interest 
thus some young people get into trouble. A Spanlsh-surnamed boy 
summarizes this situation: 

A: It would be nice if there was a place vhere you could go 
play pool, and study, for free. That would keep students 
out of trouble. 

Q: What do students do, since there. Isn^c a free place? What 
do they do to entertain themselves? 

A: Walk around town, break windows, throw a dragon. 
Q: Throw a dragon??? 

A: Nothing to do. Maybe they want to go steal or something. 
So maybe if we had a place like that it would keep students 
out of trouble. 

A local resident summarizes the lack of recreational facilities 
for the young in the statement that follows. Although some Rocky Ford 
residents would disagree on some points, it reflects yhat many community 
residents see as the limitations of recreation in Rocky Ford*{ 
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How about recreation in tKe community for Uoth students 
and adults? 

Very limited, j; an sure In your shojrt tl«e here that if you 
wanted to do aowething a little different, you hffve found 
it la dullsville. We have a hovling alley but it is too 
far out of tovn for most of the kids if they have to walk. 
They could bicycle, but on a hot day like this they would 
keel over. The tennis courts are utilized some, but not 
to a great extent. The golf course ia the private progative 
of the elite of the town. 

It is not actually private, is it? 

No, but for all basic purposes it is. There Is no one 
here to give golf lessons. We had one golf pro but he 
was so busy taking care of the regulars that he had no 
time to give lessons. There is a small course In golf 
offered through the school but it is not very popular and 
it certainly don't appeal to most of your Mexican kids. 
Golf is not their thing. The swimming pool is almost a 
total disaster, there are so many sneaking in and so many 
so filthy that it drives others away because they clorinate 
the water so — to keep down the dirt and the rest of the 
stuff In it — that you can't swim. That is just about the 
extent of it. We have teen centers opened on a fairly 
regular basis. Every couple of years a group of parents 
will get involved and they will open a teen center and that 
lasts for a very short length of time. They have tried to 
get teen centers for the Mexican kids because the Anglo 
kids and the Mexican kids will not go to the same teen center. 
I don't know what the hang-up is. They will marry each 
other but they wouldn't go to the same teen center. We 
have a lot of roaming the streets. For the boys they do have 
the wresteling program which keeps 25 or 50 of them busy most 
of the summer, but basically, there are very few recreational 
opportunities. At one point the community did not need that 
many because all the kids had jobs to do at home or on the 
farm or wiere in some way employed in the summer, either 
keeping up someone's yard or working in the fields or taking 
care of things which needed to be done. We just don't have 
that any more. The kids are just turned totally loose. If 
the kids were busy, they would not have time trying to look 
for someplace to go or something to do. Our theatres, 
consistantly between the three in the valley, will either be 
showing the same movie or will have them all X and R rated. 
The kids that do find a car to get to the drive-in, can't 
get in because they are not old enough anyway. Sloppy planning 
is about all it is. In fact, they can't even keep a riding 
club In the town with all the horses in the valley. They have 
got the kids Interested and they can't even se^ to get that 
to click where they could keep the kids Interested in that. 
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Probl«a8 and Potemtlala 



The Itat of coBBinmlty problema tn Rocky Ford aeem long. n>at 
coBBunlty reaidenta wuld agree, howver, that tlieae other probleaw do 
exiat. At the same time, coaomnity reaidenta realize that Rocky Ford 
la working to aolve many of theae. 

The atatenenta that began thla aectton on the culttural ayatem in 
Rocky Ford ahould not be forgotten. Although Rocky Ford haa problema, 
aa do all towna and citiea, yet it alao haa the potentiala for improving 
and bettering itaelf . It haa a population vith cultural differencea 
that nay be not only a aource of conflict, but «ay be a aource of cultural 
enrichaent aa well. Many of Rocky Ford's young people leave the comnunity 
to find employnent elaewhere, but others remain, and if community 
efforta are made to provide more Jobs in Rocky Ford, even more may 
decide to make Rocky Ford their home. The kind of life offered In 
Rocky Ford, with its rural atmoaphere and opportunitiea for living a 
quieter, alower-paced life, ia appealing to many bf today 'a young 
Americana. One eicpreaaion of hope for Rocky Ford and its young people 
was made in thla way: 

A lot of Rocky Ford 'a young people have come back as 
professionala. Othera have Juat come back to live 
becauae they realize that Rocky Ford ia 'for them. It 
ia different from the big citiea. They can earn a 
livelihood here and they can raise their familiea here. 
They realize too , that the community haa a great deal 
of potential. They have come bacTt, and they are making 
themselvea heard. 
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ROCKY FORD HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT SURVEY 
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In November, 1975, an informal survey was given to a group of 
158 high school Juniors and seniors in Rocky Ford, The results suggest 
some Interesting things about the attitudes and aspirations of Rocky 
Ford's young people, although the results should not be considered as 

m 

Statistically valid. The survey results do, however, tell something 
of the geographic mobility of Rocky Ford families, how young people 
spend their time, the job plans they have, their personal plans after 
high school, and their attitudes about the future of the community. 

Where Families Come From 

Nearly half of the students in the Sample surveyed were bom in 
Rocky Ford, and 84% were bom in Colorado, as the Ifable below indicates: 

BIRTH PLACE OF ROCKY FORD STUDENTS 

location 

Rocky Fqrd 
La Junta 

Other Cities in Colorado 
Other Rocky Mountain States 
Far West 
Mid--west 
South 
Mexico 

When asked about the state of birth of their parents and grand- 
parents, many.stu^nts in the sample were not sure, indicated by the 
high rate of "no response." Many of the students • parents were born 
In Colorado, but relatively few of their grandparents were born in the 
state. 
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Percentage 

23 
lA 

4 

5 

5 

2 

0.5 



STATE OF ORIGIN OF PARENTS AND GRANDPARENTS OF ROCK!? FORD STUDENTS 



STATE OF BIRTH PARENTS 





MOTHER 


FATHER 




iX) 


(« 


No Response 


28 


25 


Coloxsdo 


43 


40 


New Mexico 


13 


12 


Other Rocky Ford Mountain States 


1 


1 


Oklahoma, Texas, Missouri 


6 


16 


Mid-West 


6 


4 


Far West 


0.5 


2 


East Coast 


0.5 


0.5 


Mexico 


2 


4 


Other Foreign Countries 


0 


0 



GRANDPARENTS 



MATERNAL 


PATERNAL 


(« 


(« 


41 


34 


12 


18 


10 


8 


1 


0 


12 


11 


9 


7 


1 


0.5 


2 


0 


8 


10 


4 


9 
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Central Attitudes 

Besides Information about family backgrounds the survey gathered 
Information about students' use of leisure time and how they spend money. " 

Students were asked how many hours each week they spent In different 
activities. Because of the vide range of responses, average figures do 
not really represent a ''typical" high school student, since no true 
picture of a ''typical" student emerged* The survey results, however, are 
presented here: 



Activity* Average Hours per Week Spent 

Being with family 26^6 

Being with friends 15.9 

Watching T*V. 14.5 

Recreation 11.8 

Working 10*9 

Studying ' 9.4 

School Activities (sported, music, drama, etc.) 7.1 



In order to discover how students view money, the students in the 
sample were asked the following question. "If you were given $200 
today to spend as you pleased, what would you do with it?" The responses 
revealed a large number of savers, as the table^Hlcates: 



Uses of $200 Percentage Responding 

(%) 

Savings 39 

General Expenses 32 

Buy Clothes 13 

Buy a car 7 

Plx a car -. .^4. 

Pay parents' bills 4 



» 
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Finally, the students were asked what community club or organisa- 
tion they would like to Join. Fully 47Z replied *'ione", 20% listed church 
organizations, and the remaining 33Z listed a wide range of Rocky Ford 
organizations* 

1 

Young People and Jobs 

Students In the survey were asked If they would like to have the 
same kind of job as their parents. Only 13Z responded that they would^ 
While 87 Z said they would not like to have the same occupation. 
For each response, the students were asked to answer a series* 
of questions giving reasons for their choice. For the series of pos- 
sible reasons for their choice, students were asked to rank them in order 
of their importance. The tables below provide a sunnary of this 
proceeduret 

RESPONSES OF STUDENTS WHO WANT THE SAME OCCUPATION AS PARENTS 

Possible Reasons 

"There isn't anything else 
I can do." 

"I want to maintain the family 
tradltloh/' 

"I would like to stay in this 

tonnnnlty." 

"I like the work." 

"This community has a great 
future." 

These responses Indicate that students who want to follow in the 
occupation of eftelr parents choose to do so primarily because they lika 
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Parentage Raapondlng 

Very Important Vary Unimportant 

Raaaon Raaaon 

(X) (X) 

6 62 

21 21 

0 0 

75 0 
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the vork, not because they wish to maintain tradition to see no 
other options are open. Those students who wish to follow different 
occupations responded In this way. 



RESPONSES OF STUDENTS WHO WANT DIPPERENT 
OCCUPATION FROM PARENTS 

Percentage Responding 
Possible Reasons Very Important Very Unimportant 

Reason Reason 
W (%) 

"I want to live in a 

bigger city." 15 52 

"The job I want is not available 

here." 25 12 

*^e kind of work I like Is 

not available here." 27 12 

**Thls community has little 

future." 34 25 



The students who want a different occupation than their parents 
are not attracted to "big city" life. Instead, one-third of these 
students said they would look for a different occupation because they 
MW little future in remaining in Rocky Ford. 

After Graduation. What? 

Students in the survey sample were asked a number of questions 
regarding their personal plans after graduating from high school. Only 
12X responded that they intended to stay in Rockv Ford, while 88Z 
said they planned to leave. When asked where they would like to go, 
they give the following responses: 
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Planned 
Destination 




Don't know 



2 



Ft. Collins 

Colorado Springs i 

Denver i 

Boulder i 

Pueblo i 

La Junta i 

Other Colorado Cities i 

West Coast i; 

Midwest 1 
Other parts of U.S. 



When asked why they planned to leave Rocky Ford^ the students 
had these responses: 



Reason for Leaving Percentage 



Those students who plan to Isave Rocky Ford wars asksd a series 
of questions about their choice of a town In which to live. Students 
wsrs as*csd If they had relatives In the area of their cholcs> and two- 
thirds said they dldt and 40% of thsse planned to stay with their 
rslatlves. 

Of students Who plan to Isavs Rocky Ford, 75% said they had * 
vlsltsd ths new area before , and gave the following Impressions i 



Attend college 
Find jobs 
'^Get away" 
"Nothing else to do 
Enter Araed Forces 
Marry 

Dislike Rocky Ford 
Other rsasons 



ft 



34 
18 
13 



1 
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STUDENT RESPONSE TO QUESTION; 
••What do you like abovr your new destination?" 

Responses P ercentage 

(%) 

Location 20 

People 18 

City environment 13 

School 11 

Job 8 

Other reasons 23. 



STUDENI RESPONSE TO QUESTION: 
••What do dislike about your new destination?" 

Responses Percentage 

. 

Nothing 42 

Too big 16 

Pollution 10 

Traffic 7 

Crlae 5 

Other responses 19 



Students who planned to attend college were asked what they planned 
to etudy and the answers varied to such an extenC that no single 
category was especially common. When they aeked if they planned to 
return to Rocky Ford after completing college, 60% of the students 
said that they planned to return, although half of these only planned 
to visit. Both those Who planned to return, and those who did not, 
vere asked to give reasons, which are summarized below: 



STUDENT RESPONSES TO QUESTION: 
"Do you plan to return after college?" 



Reason for "yes" answer per c ent age 

To vi.it 49 

"It 1. hom." 12 

To vork 10 

Llka paopl. and town 9 

Will r.turn If Job av.il.ble 8 

Othor r...on. 13 
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Reasons for "no" answer Percentage 

Dislike CO t:!nunlty 41 
No Jobs available 28 • 

Other reasons 31 

Rocky Ford's Future 

Rocky Ford students were asked what they believed the community's 
future to be. The most common opinion, shared by 51Z of the students, 
seemed to be that Rocky Ford will remain the same, but 4U of the 
students thought the community will grow. Only 8Z thought Rocky Ford 
will decline. The way students feel about these possible futures Is 
presented here: 



Percentage Responding 
•*I like this -"I dislike this "Don't 
Students Responding very much." very much." care." 

in «> 

"I expect Rocky Ford to 

grow." 37 19 ' 44 

"I expect Rocky Ford to 

decline." 0 42 58 

"I expect Rocky Ford to 

remain the same." 15 18 67 



The survey, though not scientifically accurate, tells a great deal 
about Rocky Ford's young people. Most Important, It suggests that a ' 
large portion of them plan to leave the community when they 'finish 
school — partly because they cannot find Jobs here, and possibly because 
they dislike the community. • ^ 

Presently, students show a great deal of apathy about their con- 
muni ty. It is to be hoped that the' active participation of students 
their community will Increase as they become aware of all that it has 
to offer — now and in the future. 
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CpNCEPX: Industrial Location 



OBJECTIVE: To Identify on a map of Pueblo zoning sectors according 
to. Industrial, commercial and residential and explain the 
purpose and rationale behind r.onlng restrictions. 

ACTIVITY: To understand the non-econcaiic factors that influence indus- 
trial location the studcnxo ohould compare their site selections 
for the hypothetical Industrler, in thf previous activity with 
' a aap showing zoning oectors of •■ t-jeblo. Discuss the types 
of^eonlng divisions (Industrial, oxdmercial, residential). 
Decide what to do with tho*e Indus ".ries and businesses that are 
In an area not zoned fo/r th^ir needs. Suggested discussion 
questions: 

*Why is zoning needled? 

*How can zoning laws be altered? 

^Should zonln.t> laws be altered? 

♦ » 

AS A REb'JLT?, 

The students should bo able to prepare a bulletin board display 
with the zoning toctors, industrial, conwerclal and residential 
as headings and place pictures of structures found in each 
•octor under the appropriate heading. i 
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CONCEPT: Indue trial Location 

objective: To U..,,fy on a «ap of p„eblo where five given Industries 
and businesses would locate and offer reasons for their lopa- 
tlon. 

ACTIVITY: To explain how economic factors influence production location. 

the students should locate specific sites for various plants 
and businesses using a map of Pueblo. Block the map Into 
sections and number each section. The student then selects a 
fact card naming a business, what It produces and any other 
pertinent Information. (Sample fact cards follow). The stu- 
d«::t matches the Industry with a numbered block on the map and 
explains whrhls choice is a good location for the industry on 
the fact card. After all fact cards have been used, the stu- 
dents should compare their choices with the actual plant loca- 



tlons. 



AS A RESULT: 



The student should be able to name economic factors that 
Influence production location and give an example for each. 



« 
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CONCEPT: Legal Procedure 

OBJECTIVE: To explain the legal procedures followed for a case 
in one of the following courts: traffic, familyp 
Mtnicipalp common pleas. 

ACTIVITY J To understand legal procedure the istudents should study 
the life of a speeding ticket from the time it is given 
to the speeder by the policeman to the time the speeder 
either pays his fine or is Judged innocent. In most 
states p a speeder must go to court, although some states 
permit payment by mail. Sitice speeding cases are among 
the most common cases br6ught to court , it would be use- 
ful to understand the procedure and people involved. 

The students could contact a policeman and a clerk or 
secretary at city court. A local lawyer might be able 
to fill in additional details. The policeman can tell 
what his responsibility is. To whom does ho send the 
citation records? • What choices does an accused li'pceder 
have? If he docs not bclievT he IsJ^uilty, what can he do? 
Mere the policeman, lawyer and the local Judge can offer 
•one intoroseing information. If the accused speeder ad- 
mits he is guilty, what must he do? How is his punishment 
decided? What are the choices for the speeder who thinks 
the punishment is unfair? Vlten the fine Is paid, whore 
Q does the money go? Is n record of the case kept? Wliore? 
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When ve say that someone has a criminal record, what 
docs that mean? 

To Icnrn something about local courts follow other 

cases InvolvlnB n Uttering violation, an arrest for shop- 

lifting or destruction of property or even more serious crinics, 

A lawyer or a policeman can explain some of the procedural 

differences between various crimes and the differences 

in t .intnKMit of adults and minors* ' 

Also arrange to watch the court in action by visiting 
the municipal bnllding'when a court is in session. When 
arranging for an uppointment explain what procedures the 

students desire to observe, ie, jury selection » trial » 

■ ■» ^ 

pre-talk by a ^judge. 

AS A RESULTS 

The students eh.uj.i he able to selectman Imaginary 
case» decide which court would handle the case and 
present a skit or mock trial showing tiia legal proc dure 
carried out in ihir case. 
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CONCEPT: Political Leaders 

OBJECTIVE: To collect information on the Mayor and City Council 
aenbers and compile it into a portfolio. 



ACTIVITY: 



To gather information on each council member and the Maydr;? 
divide the class into^groups and assign them the name of 
a political leader. Each grdup should collect information 
on the following: 



Educational Background: 

Occupation; 

Address I telephone: 
Political Party Affiliation: 

Voting Record on Major Issues: 

Income from Office: 
Tenure : 

Ward Represented: 



Source 

Campaign literature » 
pergonal interview 

Campaign literature » 
personal interview 

Telephone book 

Party headquarters , League 
of Women Voters ^ Profile 

Records Office, Library ^ 
League of Women Voters 

Profile, Public Building 

Profile, Ward Prof lie 

League of Women Voters, 
Profile 



All of the Information should be compiled into a booklet. 
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The students should be able to distribute to the 
conreunlty the information gathered on the political 
leaders of Pueblo. * with a cover letter explaining 
the 'el ass project and how this' portfolio could be 
useful to the community. 
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CONCEPT: Public Finance 

OBJECTIVE: To discover the make-up of the city budget and how the money 
is spent. 

ACTIVITY: To understand a city budget, how it is determined and how it 

is spent, divide the class into groups representing the various 
departments of the city, i.e., police, fire, sanitation. Each 
• txouf should select a department head. Distribute to groups 
a fact card on their department giving information on number 
of employees, types of expenditures and the department's 
budget for the previous year. Based on this information, each 
department should determine the amount of money needed for 
• salaries end other expenditures for this year. If more money 

Is requested than the previous year, the group must be able 
to give reasons for the increase. Once all committees have 
figured their budgets, all department heads come together and 
^ establish the total budget for the city. Then the teacher pre- 

sents, them with the figure for * Pueblo's budget. After com- 
paring tlK^lr figures with Pueblo's, . ihey will recognize 
that they aro. either over or under the allotted figure. If 
the students have exceeded the figure, have them figure ways 
and areas to cut the budget so that they can meet the actual 
- budget figure. If they estimated below the figure, they 

should decide how to use the excess money«, j Thcn the students 
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should examine a summary of the actual city budc^t breakdown, 
how this compares with the classes breakdown » and discuss why 
some areas receive more money than otiier areas. 

AS A RESULT: 

The students should be able to list the city's major cxpc.K^: 
tures. 
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CONCEI»T: Mobility 



OWECTIVE: To trace the moventnt of an individual's family. 



ACTIVITY: To discover what moves a family has made and the reasons for 
the moves, students should interview their parents or a 
relative using the following questions: 

ft 

*Wherc were you born? 
•Where did you grow up? 

♦Where liave you lived before moving to Pueblo? 

Now the students should work back to their grandparents and 
great-grandparents. The students could use a map and a chart 
to keep track of where everyone n«ved. Did their grandparents 
move more frequently than their parents? Are there any geo- 
graphic patterns to the moves? For instance, was their family 
part of the great westward migration? Were any of the moves 
related to major events in American history such as the Depres- 
sion? World War II? Does their family mobility tend to be 
spread over wide areas or to be concentrated in only a few? 
Can they find out why their family moved as it did? Can they 
notice any interesting trends such as one generation moving 
from the city to a farm, a later generation moving from the 
farm back to a city, and sMll a later generation going from 
the city to the suburbs or rural areas? How wo.ld they explain 
this kind of sequence? Compare the information they gather 
about their family with the Information available from the U.S. 
Census Bureau. Are their family patterns similar to national ' 
patterns? 
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As an alternative to working back throuch Generations, the 
studentn could examine one generation such as their parents 
and oil their brothers and sisters. At one point, these 
brothers and sisters lived together. Wlierc do they live now? 
Vhy has one relative moved all over the country while another 
lives down the block from where he was born? 



AS A RESULT: 

The students sliould be able to display the information on a 
■ap or chart. Different color inks could represent different 
b/nerations and different branches cf their family. 

AS A FOLLOW-Ur ACTIVII-Y: 

Tlir students could prepare a map of places they have lived in 
•ince they were born or since the first grade. If possible, 
they could pick some students from an earlier grail..- and find 
out where they moved to when they left. Did they remain in 
the area or did they move a great distance away? They could 
do the same thing for people who have joined their class. 
Wliere did they come from? School records often h-.vo this 
kind of information. 

If possible, liave students compare their generation's mobility 
with earlier times. School records dating as far back as 1905 
or even 1885, for example, might Indicate the towns from which 
new 'Students moved. 
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CONCEPT: Mobility 

OBJECTIVE: To survey the neighborhood to find out why people moved to 
PuBblo and how they feel about living In the city. 

ACTlVllY: To show that the city's cultural and economic systems attract 
people from many places and for many reasons, have the stu- 
dents conduct a survey to find out why their parents moved 
to or remained In their city. Help the class compose a 
letter asking parents for this information. Have each stu- 
dent take a copy of the letter hone. A sample of such a 
letter follows. 

Dear Parents: 

We are studying our city and its people. We want 
to know why people choose to live here. Please answer 
the following questions to help us in our study. 

1. Have you always lived in Pueblo? 

2. If you moved here from anothfir area, where 
did you live before? (Give name of city or 
nearest town.) 

3. If you moved here from another area, why 

did you come? Check the two reasons that were 
most important to you: 
Better jobs 

Better government services 

Better schools 
B etter recreation 

Relatives and friends here 

^Other reasons (Please list.) 

4. List two or three reasons vhv ^ou like livlnc 
In Pueblo. 

5t List two or three reasons why yo«- do not like 
llvJng in Pueblo. . . 

*•» 

Tlionk you very much for your help. 
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Additional quesClons to Include: 

*What problems did yo\i have when you moved to Pueblo? 

*How did you solve tlicsc problems? 

*How did you find a place to work? To live? 

*Wliat aeencies or orpauiza Lions assisted you, if any? 

After the letters have been rc-iurncd, work with a corandttce 
to annjyze the information. Use the followinc as guides 
for yoov analysis: 

♦Number of parents who have always lived in Pueblo. 
♦Number of parents who moved to Pueblo - from another area, 
•Reasons for movinf. l. i^ueblo (list in order of impor- 
tance). ' 

♦Reasons parents enjoy living in the city. 
♦Reasons parc.its -lo not like living in the city. 



RESULT: The conjnittcc should report their findings to the class. 
As a follow-up activJiy, have students make a map display 
of the Lovms and cities their parents moved away from. 
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CONCEPT: Mobility 

OBJECTIVE: To describe the costs «nd benefits of m' -ration. 

ACTIVITY: To lead children to a greater awareness of t) t r.sts and 
benefits of migratio.i, -the teacher should ?ct > 
"recruiting" desks, each " uned by a child. a, » d.sk con-, 
tains pictures of Job opf or?-b ties, recreational activUies. and 
coaununity environments ot x. ral environment at one d-sk and an 
urban environment at the other. The rural desk might have pic- 
tures of farm land, open spaces and clean air, and a county 
fair. The urban desk might hcve pictures of . factories, pollu- 
tion, traffic, slums, theaters, syn^chony orchestras, parks, and 
professionaf Eiicrts. 

The rUss should divide into two groups, one which pretends 
thr It comes from a rural area, and th. other which oretends 
thtt it comes from an urban area. Each child in the class vis- 
its both desks, and makea a decision as to v-hich environment he 
or she prefers to settle in. The children froin a " -ura: 
background who choose to move to the city, and those of an 
"urban" background who choose to mo^e to 'he country should 
explain, with the help of others in the class, what ^:'jus^mcncs 
they might have to make when they move. 

(Teachers should be aware of migration pattrt- and problems 
associated with migration from the Community 1 /lie.) 
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UF.SULT: 

The students should be able to make a chart showlnc tii" costs 
and benefits of moving from a rural area to an urban area and 



from an urban axea 


to a 


rural setting. 


COSTS 




BENEFITS 


Rural to 






Urban 






Urban to 
Rural 
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ONCEPT: Job Availability 



•active: to list .r«s ,„ ,„blo where there are Job surpluses 
•nd Job deficiencies. 



arivm: 



To understand the job market in Pueblo, • fill a Jar with 
pictures of people in different occupations. For example, you 
»lght include a secretary, a .u.ilman. a factory worker, 
businessman, mechanic, etc. Each student should select a pic- 
ture from the jar and assume the role of an unemployed worker 
looking for that occupation. Read a list of. available JoU in 
l^eblo to the class. These jobs should include some, but 
not all. of the occupations pictured. The students who are 
offered employment should stand on one aide of the room; those 
vho are not saould stand on the other. Discuss the fact that 
these unemployed workers do not have jobs because none were 
available. Then lead the class in a discussion on possible 
reasons for their unemployment (i.e. age. lack of proper edu- 
cation or training, skills too highly specialized, discrimina- 
tion) and what these people can do to obtain jobs. 



A RESULT: 



The students should be able to make a- picture display showing 
Jobs that are available in Pueblo, and jobs that are not 
available. 
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CONCEPT: Career Choice 

OWECTIVE: To identify types of job discrimination that affect 

ability to obtain a job of his/her choice and offer solutions. 

ACTIVITY: To illustrate the fact that many people are willing to work 
but cannot obtain a job because of illegal discrimination, 
choose students to assume to following roles: 
*A disabled person. 

*A man with a large family with no savings. 

*A lone woman with small children. 

*A Spanlsh-^nerican capable of speaking little 

English. ■ , 

*A child approximately 12 years old. 
*A black woman. 
*A woman recently married. 

Explain to the class all of these people want jobs. Then read 
to the class sections of the want-ads from the paper. After 
hearing each ad the seven stude-.ts should apply for a job. You 
should interview each person who has ihe qualifications but will 
not receive the job. During each interview, the , students should 
discuss why the applicant might have been rejected, (i.e., age, 
health, sex and reacial discrimination.) Then discuss with 
the students where these people can go for help. The students 
could even invite representatives from agencies such as NAACP 
and NOW to explain how they aid someone who feels that he's been 
dlscrlnlnatcd against. 
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AS A RESULT: 

The students should be able to make a display Illustrating 
each reason some people may have trouble obtaining a job. 
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CONCEPT: Career Choice 

OWECTIVE: To select a career occupation and gather information on the 
costs and benefits associated with the occupation. 

ACTIVITY: To familiarize themselves with a career, each student should 
ptcparc a personal handbook including the following informa- 
tion: 

My name. 

What I want to become. 

What is good about the job? What are non-money benefits? 
What is bad about the Job? 

Is this- skill needed? Why? ^ * » 

What products or services would I producg? 
Will I have to leave Wilmington to perfori this job? 
What^education or training will I need? Where can' I 

What company could I work for? 

Handbooks can be constructed by the students with the aid of 
cutout pictures and written assignments and may change through- 
out the course of the unit as their choices change. 



AS A RESULT: 



The students should be able to discuss their choices with 
other members of the class. 
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AS A FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITY: 

The students can play the game, "What's My Line", using 
occupations the students explored. Write the title of the 
occupations on slips of paper. Each student draws one occup, 
tion slip. The, four panel members question a student and tr; 
to guess his occupation. The student that guesses correctly 
tPkes his place. A student from the audience joins the 
panel an4 the game repeats • * 
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CONCEPT: Career Information 

OBJFXTlVli; To gather information on benefits, training or educational 
requirements and working conditions for specific job oppor- 
tunities in Pueblo. — v 

Precede this activity by talking about different occupations 
in the area: 

To get a variety of occupations ask: 

*Mliere do mother and father work? 
*Vfliere do auncs/uncles in area work? 

Determine big employers/big industries and make a list of then. 

Locate employers/industries on map of Pueblo County. 

Then play specialist game (as suggested) and discuss where 

each would work according to industries on the map. 



ACTIVITY : 



To demonstrate that many different specialists work with the 
economic system of a city, have the students play charades in 
which the object of the game is to guess the occupation of the 
specialist being pantomimed. The entire class or small groups 
of students can play this game. Give each participant a slip 
of paper naming the specialist whose job is to pantomime for 
the others. After each performance have the class guess who 
the specialist is and where he is most likely to work in the 
city. Discuss vith the students the education or training 
needed for this occupation as well as salary, benefits, working 
conditions, etc. As the game continues, the students should 
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rcallzG that most specialists work In the city. The followlnc 
specialists nre easily pantomimed and> unless otherwise indica- 
ted , v'ork mainly In towns €ind cities. 



doctor 

nurse 

fireman 

musician 

barber 

butcher 

banker 

florist 



policeman 

moving man 

salesderk 

scientist 

editor 

Jeweler 

typist 

pluniber 



baker 
waiter 

theater usher 
taxicab driver 
photographer 
lumberman (country) 
farmer (country) 
mailman 



AS A RESULT: 



The students should prepare a dictionary of specialists drawing 
a picture of each specialist listing responsibilities plus list 
some of the advantages and disadvantages of the occupation. 
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OBJECTIVE: As a result of this unit students will be able to relate 
the basic risks of an agricultural operation. 

ACTIVITY: Students may be given a copy of the following statement and 
asked to write a paragraph which would explain what this 
person means . 

••You know, it*s against the law to gamble in this 
state, but they* 11 let you grow fruit. It*s the 
same thing.'* 

--A North Fork Valley Fruitgrower 

After having a sample of the paragraphs read to the class, 
the following questions may be considered. 

Question : What are the risks that every fruitgrower in 
the North Fork Valley takes? 

The discussion of this question should illustrate that risk 
related to weather • climate (which includes availability of 
water), marJcet, and diseases are common to every fruit opera- 
tion. 

When this has been developed - follows the question: 

Are these risks common to all types of agricultural 
operations in this valley? In other places? 

What are some risks which are unique to specific 
crops? 



ADDITIONAL 
PROJECTS : 



Students might develop a display for school and community 
use which would show the '*batting' average" of agricultural 
operations in the North Fork Valley over the past ten (10) 
years . 

The display could show how successfully selected growers 
have survived each of the three major risks. Basis might 
be percent of crop lost to climate; percent of crop lost to 
disease; effect of market on crop value; total value of crop, 
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OBJECTIVE: As a result of these activities, students will be 

?n Jh^K, t"^^'' ^^^'^ °^ '^"ly settler 

in the Nortn Fork Valley was like 

ACTIVITY: Situation: You are 16 years old and are one of the 

iasliL'ttttler*^ """""'^^ '^'^ ""^^^ 

1) Write a letter to your best friend in the town 
you have left describing your first impression of 
the North Fork Valley (no other people have 
settled here yet.) 

2) Write a diary of your first week, month or year 
t°"ce a month) in the North Fork Valley. 

3) Make a calendar of your activities for a typical 

f ^, r'"'u^'^^' ^" °f settlemant 

In the North Fork Valley. (Could do a week, 
month, or year). 
A) You have lived in your com.T»unlty for five years 
An old friend writes and tells you he wants to * 
move to your comjjnity. He wants advice from 
you on wliat he can do for a living? Send him 
a letter and explain the possibilities for him. 



•OJECTIVE: As a result of this activity students will be able to 
list the persons in their community who have power and 
the reasons they have It. 

APTIVITY: List the ten most Influential persons in the community, 
Ratik them in order of their power (1 for most powerful, 
2 for second most powerful, all the way to 10,) After 
you have done this go back and describe the sources of 
power for each individual. In groups of 5 try to reach 
agreement - be sure criteria are explained. Have each 
group report to the entire class their list and try to 
reach consensus in compiling a list for the whole class, 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS: 

1) Did these people grow up in the community? If not, 
vliere did they come from? 

2) Vlhat is their educational background? 

3) Do they h any common characteristics (sex, age, 
etc,)? 

4) What is their financial strength? 

5) If you had a choice, which of these ten people would 
you like to be? Why? 

Additional activity • Survey parents regarding 10 most 
powerful persons and compare findings, 
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OBJECTIVE: As a result of this activity students will better under- 
• tand the fecUngs of someone x^hen they move into a 
new community. 

ACTIVITY: Role play in small .groups of A-6. 

One person plays the fole of a new student wlio has just 
TOved to your community from another town. He approaches 
the group of 3-5 "home town kids" at a local hangout! 

Rules for the characters: 

New students must always smile and be polite. 

Town kids can never smile" and should always be negative. 

Talk for not more than 3 minutes. 

Dialogue begins with new student walking up to the group 
and says, "Hi, I'mnewarobnd here." ^ °^ 

• Debriefing questions: 

1) Ask new students how they felt. 

2) Ask comaiunity kids how they felt. 

3) Have any students ever been in the situation of 
being new to coaimunity? How did they feel? 
Have them describe what happened? 

A) Discuss what possible things could be done to 
make "new" people more comfortable? 

Reinact role play with community kids being accepting. 



OWECTIVE: As a . result of this activity students will be able to 
list the reasons to renuin in or leave their communitv 
after high school. ' 

ACTIVITY: You are mayor of your town. You have been asked to 
give a speech to this year's graduating class at the 
high school. The title of the speech is, "Community— 
A Challenge to the Youth." Write the speech you would 
Btve considering the following points: 

1) How can community offer challenpe for capable younr 
people to stay? r ^ o 

2) What should'be the financial and nonfinancial factors 
for young people to considering in deciding to stay 
or leave? ' 



3) How can we dream together to make a better community' 
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OBJECTIVE: 



ACTIVITY: 



As a result of this activity the students should be 
able to write a composition on t'lo theme "Our Town 
Produces Goods and Services for Local and Distant 
Markets." 

To deaonstrate that the town produces goods and 
services for local and national markets, have the 
students play a market guessing came. Prepare 
Blips of paper identifying different businesses. 
Each slip of paper should read "I am a " 
(fill in different businesses on each slip^of 
paper). Soa*! examples of businesses are tele- 
vision repairman, miner, fruit farroar, rancher, 
doctor, autoaobile manufacturer, and neighbor- 
hood grocer. Each student should draw a slip of 
paper, read it to the class, and identify whether 
his business is aimed at the local, natio.Jal, or 
vorld market. (In soma instances businesses that 
custoaarily serve the local market could be aimed 
at the national and world markets.) 



OBJECTIVE: 



ACTIVITY: 



As a result of this activity the students should be 

Cltv or/'' u Illustrating the theme 

A City Offers Many Kinds of Entertainment," 

To demonstrate that the city is a center for many 
cultural activities, .have the students look at the 
entertainment section of a metropolitan newspaper. 
Poxnt out the following kinds of ite.s: photographs 
and reviews of plays, concerts, and the like; adver- 
tisements for movies, nightclub acts, and so on- 
photographs and articles about art gallery openings 
and museum exhibits; listings of art exhibits, play 
openings, lectures^ special events, and oth.-r 
attractions. Then show the students a copy of a 

ir^Lon'*';?.?''''!^^^"' ^"'^ ^"^s entertainmant 

jcction .^th that of the metropolitan newspaper. 
Ask the class questions such as the following: 

available in a city than In 
a email town? How can you tell' 

• lSr^h!"ir"tK'*f activities that are available 
in the city that are not available In a small town' 
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OBJECTIVE: As a result of this activity stud-nts will be able to 
write an essay describing what they think their 
coanwnlty will be like in the year 2000. 



ACTIVm; 



Have students publish a newspaper dated March 15, 2030. 
They should break up into groups and work on various 
sections* Sections that could bo included. Work 
with local newspaper on this. If you do not v^ant to 
attempt an entire newspaper you might have the class 
do one or two sections only. For instance you might 
have stud-nts each write one or two want ads for 
help wanted* 

Features 

Want ads, particularly help wanted 

Editorial 

Social 

Political r 

Economic outlook 

Conm-jnity highlights 

Personal 

Police reports 

To be most effective it should include mvch previous 
research. 

This coald be a great culminating activity. Before 

it is published the witers should present their section 

to whole groups and support their copy. 



OBJECTIVE: As a result of this . : ivlty the students should be 
able to identify t the problems that planners 

arc trying to solve x*^ ihcir own town. 

ACTIVITY: To illustrate some of the problems that town planners 
must try to solve, have the studsnts find out what 
their own tovm is doing to anticipate problems. 
Appoint a committee to write to the city's planning 
department for the following information: 

1) Ho-; large is the toim's population expected to 
be in ten or twenty years? 

2) What new needs and problems might be created by 
A population increase? 

3) How is the town planning to maet these future 
needs and problems? Is there a long-range master 

. plan? 

4) MImt are soma of the projects planned for the 
next five, ten, or twenty years? 
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OBJECTIVE: As a result of this nctlvity students will be. able to describe 
tlie factors that Influence the location of small business. 

ACTIVITY: You have just Inherited $25,000 and x^ant to co into business 
£or yourself, but don't want to move out of your conmiunity. 
Vrltc a paper describing all of the steps that you will have 
to fio through to start your own business. Interview local 
businessmen to get information on what steps they had to take 
to start their businesses. (It would be best to interview those 
vho have started their businesses in tho last 5 years^ 
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Occupation and Income for Places of 2,500 to 10,000: 



1970 



Places 



OCCUMTION 



^fti»*«M>i. fccKfKOi. oo4 kiAdr*^ worktrt .... 

^WoNh MOfktll , 

M*i<>oqrr» ond •dminittroiort 

5«lor«fd 

S>lt tmploytd tn rttoJ trodt , 

SoWi «iOrk»ri 

RtiQit trodf 

(trrxol end kindrtd «kOrk»f» 

(rflliiin»n. fortmrn ond >»ndr«d worUrt , 

Mf<t)onKi ond rrpoirm««t 

CttMiirvclion crofntntn ., 

OptfOlntt fiCrpI IroniDO'l 

Monwfodurii^ 

MoiunonwflKtbrtlif tt*£.%^ftt% .., 

Trontpori tqvipmfni o.<*f * vt» 

lobortrt. *KCtpi form 

Hff**f* 0'>d form mo«M9trt 

form loborfrt ond lo^m foremtn 

Ur»K9 workfri' , 

(kon'n^ ond food irr«<e workers 

Profechyt »rrv<t «>orkcr« 

ftrt&'tot ond ^*orh i«r««t wof ktrt 

frtvoif ^ouithotd workrri 

lowak tMpWrtd. 14 |Oor> oM oad •««. 
fvefttMHOI. icchfKol. OAd kmdrtd w«rk«ft ... 

MfOllh worktr« 

Tffoclttrt. tlrtntnTor^ ond Mcondofy kMoH. 

Mowyrt ond od(nin«ttr3fOfft 

}0W» worktrt 

Citncol ond It^rt^ worktrt 

Sfcrriori««. iftnofropttri. ond fyoitU 

Opfro*n>ti. including ircntport .............. 

Nondurobi* 9000 1 •T>onufoctvrin9 

WoHCt workrrt. rictc* p^iw^t ho^uhoM 

Privoif howithoid worhtri 

Othtf occuPotiOftt 



ClASS or WOtKEt 

foitl iw^iytd. U T«on fW on4 ovor . 

Privoff wogf end Mionr woiktri 

Covtmmcni worVtri 

tocof Qovrrntntni worsen- 

StMmptoyffd worhtrt 

UvpOid fomdy worltrt 



INCOME Of rAMlllES AND UNtCtATED 
INOIVIOUAIS 

M foMMoi 

tm »m>n 11.000 

11.000 to ll.W 

S7.0COtd $2.m 

SJOOOfo S3.999 - 

M.OOO to $4.999 

IVOOO 10 15 999 

S6J)00 W J*W 

17000 10 »7.999 

18.000 10 U/^ 

19.000 lo S999V.. 

I1OO0O 10 Sn.999.... 

:»20oo to SU.999 

115.000 to S24.999 

m.OOOto S49.999 . 

StO.OOOor mort 

Mtdion incomt 

MfOA uKom*.. 



fomfKti mith ftmolf htod 

Mro't HKomf 

Al tomtlit' and unrrioitd «ndnr*diioli 

Mtd«On lACOfnt ................ 

Mfon incon«t. 

AM wnrcloicd mdiwiduoli 

AAtdK)n >A<on«t 

Mton'tncomt 

ffmok unrtlolfd w>d««iduOK... 

Mton MKOmt 



Ht copito mcomt of pefMnt 

TYPI Of INCOMf IN )969 OF FAMlttfS 

AH ftMiTrtt 

With MOg* cr loiory fKomt 

MfOn ^0*)* or lOlQ'y incomf 

Wi»h n0f»'nrm irif f f^c'ovmffli mcomt 

Mfon nonform ir't cmpicymcnl Hiromo . 
W«th tortn If If fmploymrnt mcomt 

M«on form ttif tmpiovmcnl mco^nt .... 
With Soc*ot S#<uri»v mcemt 

Mtan Soc>ot Sfcuf'ty tncom» 

With 0vbl< oti'ttonct or puMc wfttort mcomt .. 



With o*Ker mcomf . . . . 
Mton oihf r mcomt . 



INCOME USS THAN POVEtTY IEVEI> 

HmtUi 

PrrCtni of oM fomiUt ................ 

MfOn mcomf dff.cil 

fom«l«r« With ftmolt h««d 



f»<crA| of oit wfwtleltd md»«idMol« . 
Mton mceit t dt(<it 



firtfiH of oN »«r«ont 

ttloM chiid«»n imdtf ltvt«rt.... 
fircfwf Wvrnf wiifi boifl portnit . 
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oTEHo coum DfJTOPHIC PROFKI: 



24,128 
23,523 

-2.5 
24,000 



2. RACIAL - HTIINIC: 1Q70 HiNSUS 



Tot?l White 23 101 

Sp.inish 7|l26 

Neoro J 48 

Amcricnn Indinn 27 

Other 247 

3. EnuCATIOM: 1970 CGNSUS 

Median Grade Completed 11.7 



(Persons 25 years and over) 



1. POPULATION' 

1960 Census 
1970 Census 

% Change 
1973 Estimate 



4. PUBLIC ASSISTANCH: FY 1970-1971 
Aid to Families with Dependent Child 



Caseload (monthly average) 386 
Number of Rocepioiits (p.onthly avg.) 1,5^2 

Old Age Pens ion 

Caseload (monthly average) 850 

Aid to the Needy Disabled 

Ci'^eload (munthly nvcrago) 174 

Porcont on Welfare 18.9* 

Percent Receiving Food St;unps n.g 

5. FAMILY INCOMl:: 1970 CENSUS 

Median Family Income $ (, 849 

Families Below Poverty Level No. 985 

% 16,8 

Families with Female Head No. o06 

% 10.3 

Families with Female Head No. 253 

Below Poverty Level 4,3 

, (3) 203 



DL-nCGiWHIC Pf^fFIU COrJT. 

6. VITAL STATISTICS: 1{)7:> 



I'opulat ion list iim: 




27^, MH) 




III vc Hi rths 


No. 








Un l 0 


16, 






No . 


?y.> 






RaLo 




.8 


Infant Dcjt hs 


No. 


3 






Rate 


7. 


,8 


M;ir I i;i|;c»; 


No. 


224 






Rato 


9. 


5 


Dissolutions nnci 


Nu. 


.137 




Annulments 


Rate 


5. 


8 



7. IIHAI/ni MANPOWHR: 1972. 

Physicians (M.D. AN!) D, 0.) 22 

U'.'s -~ Practicing 85 

LPN' s I'vact icing 66 
l)t*nt ist 9 

Opti)!iiol rtsts 4 

Cli i r opractor' s 2 

P^yt hologints 

Physican Tii rrapists (19711 2 

PluiniKicists (1971) ig 



8. mi-RGHNCY J:r;ALTf! SfiRVlCfiS: 1972 

AinhulMMce Vehicles 4 

Drivers and Attendants TOTAL 45 

Adv,!urrtj Hirst Aid 26 



SOUiU:i:: pcinogrnp hlc Profile : Colorado Planning aind 
;v ''"_c nt Distr ict 6 . Col o r ad o Dep a r tVnen t 
of Mv-alth, Records and Statistics Section, 
Sc, .L-mhor 20, 1973. 
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Rocky Ford of Pioneer Times 

DEVBLOrED IIY FKESHMEX CLASS '23. ItOCKY FOHD HIGH SCHOOL 

Tmhfr^-Mivii Lytlf. 
, When we look ut Rocky Ford to<lay. the little city of which we are all 
fto proud, it In difficult to think of a timo when there wa^ nothing here except 
cactun anJ naifcbrush, and ulillncHH broken only by the lonohome howl of the 
coyote. However, that wan the comliltun of ttiinRA until ISTO, 

The flmt netller* in thii^ part of the State were Mr. Wiley Potter and 
hi» couHin*, Ihe McMrn. Beatly. Tliew men had recoi^nixrd the. imnffibilttitu 
of thin section, and had lakcn out ^on-rnment claims. In lSGi> they came out 
and KCttled on their claimit— Mr. Potter aliout neven milts south of the prenent 
City, in the rimpan dii-tiift, und ihi* Bratty Drothem in the vicinity of what 
Ik noi*' In^Manxanola.. However, Mr. Fottt-r did not bring hU family until 18G9< 
The Beatty Ui*olherK were then bacheloiK. 

At that time the trade of all thin aection of the country centered in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico; the ope n ivad thereto wan the old Santa Fc Trail. As 
the Santa Fe Railroad wan extended into Kannan, a iitaKO roa^Uwan built alonip 
^ the noithern bank of the Arkumiax River. Wherever a Kood croiMinff wan 
• reached, the road wan contiuvd nouthward to connect nilh th** Sania Fe Trail. 
Naturally an the rallruad wan extendi'd further and further wcM, old cruHM* 
Intfs were abandoned for new onen further up river. 'J'hc \m\ i>f the ArkanKa»i 
liaa In mort placex a bige portion of quirk Hand. H</nce the rocky bed junt 
north of our city became a much une^l cronninit. In fact, tho Iniliamt Rad made 
UHO of this croKHlng for many yearn an they mlgratiil north or fioulh with 
the HvaHonn. It Im Maid that Kit Canton flmt jjave it the name of Rocky Kord 
tM» lie fame and went on hi4 many expeditions throuKhout thi»i rcfcion. 

Thin wai* the rondidon of affairs here whfn an i'ntfrpnMm; man repre- 
xentlnK himiicif ai4 an MKcnt of the Colorado Land ami Culonizutiun Company 
^ent throuKh parts of KannuA and IllinoU tellinir people of the wonderful 
opportunity that awaiirii them in Coloiado. He said that for the sum of 
*|IMM)0 thf-y rould puirliu-e a tract of ftDO arris; In confirmation of the deal 
\%t K«ve a la'autlfully i'iiKia\cil ci'itiflrate, with a vi-iy |iiii{M«r louklnK seat 
thereon. The land, he kh*I, wai« a pait of X\w old Kpant».h tuirt, the St. Vraln 
l^ind (Jiant, wliitli he claimed extended from the Kockli * to the I'urKatoire. 

In the little town of Vermont, Illinois the aici'iit f;ime to th^ ireiieral 
merchandise store of Swink und Rust^HI. It was a sm.dl tn^n with tittle to 
.i»ffer In the way of bii^inr,»« piu^pects. Hence a mimtH r of mt^n weie so lm« 
pressed with such a pos^ibdity that after due delilN latioii th.-y Jecided to send 
Air. Swink out <o inspect tho country and look into the romlitions. Accordini;ly 
Mr.-Swink took his carpet batf, rode as far as the railroad e\tende«l, thin set 
out to Halk, or Hde as oppoMiimty presented. It was thus, that he came to 
Rocky I^oid, and becahie convinced that here was a place of real po/^slbillties. 
The reiwrt he Kave on his leturn was so satisfactory that the Kcn»»ral mer- 
ehiindise store In Veimont, Illinois, was sold tut ami .Messrs. Hwink and 
Russell traiisfeiied their liuiiness to Roiky Koid, That was in 1870, Six 
months later they w.n, juined by their families, and tho iial settlement 
of Riirky Kotd heKun. 

They hulU the.. .,tore on the south side of th^ river. It wn^ a tonif id. , 
bai t of spilt Cottonwood Ioitm let in the irroumi on end, and covered with poles 
ayi d)|4^ intiai! roont war addid u the lack 0/ tkJa aloro i^etn which served 
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•s « kind of a ihop. A% the community Increa^wtl in unmbcw, thu xtore 
became the center of interest, as well as the tiwlc of thin section. It wan 
here that biuine^s projects were iliscui;ted and put forward; here that religious 
jjenlces were held, and here that the seltJcrn took refuge in time of an Indian 
•Ware," 

I ?*'*^""^'"«}'^^'*''PP<^*^<')^n^<this 

I u ^ ^ ^^^^ '® ^'^""^ ^hc moKt part of 

oilobe. This was true of the .Swink hjmo and of the Uuimell "Hotel" which la^t 
remained Manding until Junr. 1921, when the fiooil waters wasfjed it away 
It had been n:arked with a tablet by the D. A. It. ami was a mont inlercMing 
h storicsl landmark. This building, with the five acres of lanti on which it was 
placed, was at one time owned by Mr. W. C. Steele. He '•iimled it in" for a 
team and wagon from the man who bought it from Mr. Kussell. Mr. Steele 
hod expected to begin a dairy busine^ there, but Junt after his puixltase 
the flood of 1892 came, wiped off a corner of his hou^^e ami covered the blue 
grass tract, where ho had expvcted to pu.tuic his cattle, with pebbles and 
sand. Mr. Steele decided at once tliat he would muki- no ^uch place his home. 
He did not evcnljavc the deed recorded. His team and wagon were gone, but 
he still considers that he was wi^c to forego the unxlrty and possible Ium. 
though it %vas nearly thirty years before another real flood came. Doubtless 
Mr. Gersuch. who lost so heavily in the flood of June, 1921, including this 
\ery building and land, wishes ho mig)ii have had a similar warning. 

The store thrived,. and Mr. .Swink set about the founding of his cattle 
business, which was the business for which he Imd really come west. Ho also 
alarted farming In a small way. Ho hod a unique *y^(tm of Irrigation. Ho 
would have his boys bring water from the river and fill barrels which he put 
about at convenient places on his land. When It became necessary to irrigate 
he would remove the bung frcm the liarrcl and Irud the water out over his 
land In small pitches. 

The htage road Mill followed iho north lunk of the viver, lo^idlng on 
to Pueblo. As each stage arrived. Mi*. .Swink uould tro^s the rivrr in lils 
eanos, and the stage driver would tOhs :lie mail bug to him; ho would fit in 
his key, turn the contents out onto the ground, M'li'ct that which belongod 
here, then replace the rest and toss the bag hack to tlir» driver. 

By 1873 the railroad wan ixtendvd 'to Kit Ca^nn. Colorado. One of 
the earliest pu^^iengerM to this iwint wu^ Mr.l...V.H4 ndr(ckM Wv wan on his way 
to nye. As the Mage drew up on the bluff ut Uwvky Foid. ills attention was 
caught by the little cluster of hou>%iM( on or m»ur the houih bank of the river. 
As fur as hin eye could reach tiiru* uuh pialrir-oniy Im ic was a lllth' filnRi- 
of trees along the river's liunk» and that little flu^t^r of houses. Just tlicn 
a canoe shot across the river, and he edught si^'ht of the htalwurt figure of 
Mr. Mwink as he eame for the mail. .Mare ami more the wonder ^jrew us U\ 
what could bo th^ne peoples' idea in hcttlin^ In tiiis lonely place, t« liuttlo 
•Ifftlnut Its dlNadvantage^ and the hardships it m\\mvi\. The Impie^^lon was 
ao Mrong that it lingered with hint, and a few years later lie returned ht ie 
to took the place over ami to satisfy his curiosity. He liked it so well that he 
decided to remain, and so Ilocky Ford uMuircil one of her eaillest teacheis 
ond finest citiuns. 

Meanwhile, other persons decided to take up a portion of the Spanish 
Land arant. Among these were Mr. Andrew NIcholes, who, with his family 
ceme lereea the country la his 'Tralrit SehoonoA'" and Coined ihs tin in i^idonv 
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near Rocky Fonl. One cf Mr. Nicliolcn' first buAinosx ventures was the opera- 
lion of a ferry acrow the river. For, in j*pite of the excellence of the Ford, 
there were timcii that hi^h and swift water detracted from iu uscfulncijt. 
S5o Mr. NicholcK placed a heavy cable from one side of the river to the other, 
built a large, strong ncow, and with this equipment transported teams and 
wagonM as well u% pa^iscngcrs across the stream, by hjkml-^ 

The settlers had just begun to get things ^ull "under way when a Gov- 
crnmcnt agent came through and informed liienj that they had no right to 
the land which they were on, as rhii lan<r was open for settlement only under 
certain government claims. The St. Viain Grant included «omo land im- 
mediately uroumi the Rcckies, but tlicl not extend into this Valley. 

This was a blow to the settlers, but their enterprising pioneer spiiit 
asserted Itself and they at once began looking into the matter vf GovciTiment 
claims. There were three claims open to thtm— the Homestead, the Timber, 
and the Pre«emption claims. 

It was just at this time that the Santa Fe <lccided to extend Us rail- 
road thiough this section to tucblo. Naturally the settlers determined to 
take out claims that wouhl put them in easy reach of the railroad. .Mr. Swink 
took out all three claims. The site of the present Swink and tVnton homes, 
and the High School, arc a pait of his homcAtcad claim; from Chestnut Ave- 
nue, where the Amos Apartments now stand, back to the river and including 
the Fair Grounds, was his timber claim; a poilion of the West Ranch was 
" Ills Pre-emption claim. 

Mr. Swink's was the first timber claim to be prove<l up in the United 
SUtes. Tht second was that of A. D. Uent, in <;rand Valley, and the third 
the L Dennis claim, north of the present city, on the Arkansas River. It 
is now owned by .Mr. Cover. 

To mei't the chunge«l conditions, the Swink and Russell store was moved 
from the old Ford to ihi- Railroad. It was housed in the adobe buihiing which 
Is still standing on the wot side of the Tenth Street croFAtng, the a«lobe 
Ifparded over, an ohi waiehouse. with nothing about it to suggest the stirring 
scenes of which It was oner the ci'iilcr, Tl;is wan in 187C. 

The first attrmpt at laying off a town here was principally the work 
of Messrs. Swink and Hnchtel (.Mr. Levi Dechtf I was Mr Swink's uncle), the 
railroad and the government claims being the dcternlning factors. There 
were four blorks. two on each side of the railroail, and one block back. The 
Swink store, which was also the postoffice, became thi- center of life for the 
entire community. The first residence was Mr. Swink's homr, a small adobe 
structure located on what is now a part of Dr. F* nton's back yard. 

However the real beginning of the town was in lb87. The Santa Fe 
Ccnipany made a point to build up towns along its linr. From' their head- 
iiuarters in Topeka. Kansas, men wore sent out to select sites, organise 
companies, conduvt sales, and see that towns wrip n'gulaily starteil. Jt was 
thus that La Junta was bu\\U The last town the Santa Fe Company had 
stalled was Lomai*; this place seemed to offer such advantages that it was 
ilcterndned upon as nj xt in line. AceorUin(r»y the- Rocky Ford Town and 
Investment Company was organised by the promoters o( the Railroad Com- 
pany, and on April 12, 1887, the first big sale of tou-n lots occurred At 
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with the railroad and ;;ovornincnt rlaim.^ (Ictcnnining its position. Tenth 
Stroot thus boeamc the main .street of the town, and the corner of Tenth 
Str.eet and Kailroad Avenue the center of the town. Ju>t down from Mr. 
Swink's store on the edge of the track was a little frame box of a building 
which served as a station. Later wlien the old station (now the freight station) 
was built, this little structure was moved from hore an<l may now be seen 
at Hochncs, where it still «e:-%es tlie traveling public in its old capacity. 
Mr. Horace Amos who was proving up on a claim about three miles out of 
town, sencd as the firi;t night telegraph operator. 

Meanwhile, Mr. James H. Lowe, who had como ojjt with Mr. Swink but 
gone further west, came back to Rocky Ford after ciKi*t years, and took an 
active part in the developing of the community. Mr. Lowe had also acquired 
a SOOacre tract of land— or latiier a certificalotherofor— from the agent of the 
Colorado Land and Colonixation Company, giving for it, in lieu of the $100 
casli, a fine black horse. He afterwards felt that the horse would have proved 
of more value than the ceiiificate— just as other purchasers felt as to their 
1100, or whatever they had given instead. However, as one of them is re- 
ported to have said, had it not been for this special inducement they might 
never have come to Rocky Ford, so after alt their investment (?) proved 
worth while. 

Mr. Lowe and "Uncle Billy" Matthews put In the first actual Irrigating 
ditches, leading the water from the river at about the present location of 
the headgate of the Jlocky Ford ditch. These two men, because of their 
own demonstration as to the success of irrigating, because of the influence 
they were able to bring to bear on other men of the community, and because 
of their willingness to back up their arguments with the actual labor digging, 
deser\'e our lasting appreciation and gratitude for the successful inaugural 
loin of the splendid irrigation projects, on which the developmi-nt of the 
community has been dependent. 

The post office was in the Swink store, and Mr. Andrew Kicholes was 
the first postmaster. - 

The to\*'n was in need of a hotel, so a two story adobe building was 
put up on the comer of what is now Tenth Street and Jiailroad Avenue, 
where the present Continental filling station is. This was ownetl and run by 
Mr. J, S. Seeley. Many of the present citizens of Jlocky Ford >pent their fwht 
nights in this town at the Scelcy Hotel. 

On June 2, 1887, the first newspaper, 'i*he Kntrrprue, was published. 
The editor was Mr. Alexander. The Knterprlsr, imincdiatly iiienlificU it- 
self with the life of the town, and became the chirf org:;n of progress. In 
its second iKsue, that of June 0, it v/as announced that P.ocky Foul was lu 
have three railroads— the Santa Fe, the. Chicago Alton, and the Missouri 
Pacific, and while this did not materiall'/e, that was no fault of the Knlor- 
pWse or of its editor. Any present-day citizen who will go back to ropii-s 
of these early issues, so Carefully preserved by the present editor, cannut 
but feel something of the stirring romance of the lu-ginninjcs of thi> litllt; 
city and live again something of the life of those pioncer.s who have becjueaihod 
10 nvjch to us. 

U was in 1888, after the town was Ineorporated and <luly opovailn^: 
undi'r its first mayor, that money was voted by the council for the planting of 
the trees which have ever since been a feature in the attractiveness of the 
ioyn It is to be regretted that so many of thtMn Were of that variety of cotton- 
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woo«l whicli bccomcH objectionable because of the "cotton" wralterrti abroad 
on the air during certain jteason.^, and so are now l»eing cut down. Lpflst year 
a general slaughlerinfi: of these treei^, and \i hile bowinj? to the neccKsily, 
ictnce they have become a menace to healtli as well nn comfort, we cannot fail 
to grieve the passinjj of this early maik of consideration from our pioneer 
fatherj$. It will be many year* before Rocky FonI can again acquire a stand 
of treeH which will offer the nhade and the beauty and homelike almospheie 
that have been offered by these. 

In the meantime, Rocky Kord was growing. It could boast of two 
JuKticcA of tho Peace, Mr, I. Dennis (whojte wife waa .Mrs. Swink's sister), 
and Mr. K. C. Gobin. father of our present Cobin citizens. These pentlemen 
attended to most of the "law" business of the town at that time. 

The Swink store was still the center of business and of interest. 
Here was the post office, and here was to be had foo»l, dress goods, farm 
tools, the new spring bonnet, and even the rutle pine coffin in which the 
dead was laid to r^x. 

Irrigation hail been started in a niall way, people were coming and 
entablishing homes. .Still, life was crutie. Every one rode on the "lumber" 
w*agons. For years the only bugjjy in the community was the one ownod by 
Mr. Eastwood, ami this was much in demand on soft summer evenings 
and beautiful moonlight nights. The only medical aid was at I,as Animas, 
thirty miles away, but fortunately the old settlers wore htalthy, and did 
not have much need for doctors. Moieover. kindly frientU and neighbors 
were always ready to tlo what they couhl to liRhten the bunUns, to alleviate 
the sufferings, ami to cheer anil comfon any who were in neetl of their 
ministrations. 

The only time a minister's services cculd be procured was when one 
was passing throut'h the country enroute to Denver oi- some otiior town. 
However, In 1887, a regular minister was secured. It was in that year, loo, 
that the cemetery was moved from the spot that is now the Liberty School 
playgrounit to the pro^ent Valley View Ccnielery. 

In the euilier ilays of the town all the public gatherings except those 
of a religious or e<lucutional nature were hehl in the ndobe ^•.nlcturc still 
standing on Uuilro;ul Avenue— tho Veterinary Hospital of .Mr. 1». p. Keck. 
To this amusement center the people of tbi-* surroun.fing immunity ilrove 
to m:et the town pecple, and here, '^vhilu the horsi-.^ tested and refresh- 
eil themselves down.Uairs, the selilers hmi many a ilantu- and gay time of 
revelry In the hall up.stairs. Secley's llato! later becamo the moie laMijonabli? 
[dace for the hohlint; of dances, but there an- >ome who claim that never, 
anwwhere, was fun »o free and «outl will ^o unjotiained as in that adubc 
halUbarn, 

fiomcthin;r of the determined ^plrit of these early sellleiv U hhown 
by the following Ineiik-nt. In the winter of 'HS there wa> a shoitage of coal. 
An appeal was ma«lc to thif Santa Fe authorities to mmuI In a cailoati, but 
no eoal was forthcoming, the Managemmi claiming tliat at that time they 
wm unable to mei l the demands lii ing n-aile upon them. In the meanwhile 
a carloati of coal was passing through eni outo to 'J'opeka. While the engineer 
went in for his onlcrs, a number of ciiia'ns banded themMlven togetlu-r 
and quietly uncoupled one of the cars and began unloading the coal. Neither 
the engineer's insihtent ordeis to "leave it alone" nor his curbing hati any 
effect Whatever on these men who quietly informed )iim that nothing would 
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Mop them but a definite piomise from the Santa Fe Manajjement that a car 
load of coal would be here within the ueek. The enjfinecr and night opni-ator 
"got busy" and soon the promise was given, the men denistcil from the un- 
loading of tlie coal, the train wa* properly coupled up and went on itx way^ 
minus just a few sacks of coal, llie promise waji kept and the shortage 
remedied without fuilhcr trouble. 

While the settlers wore at the old Ford, river water was used for 
drinking as for all other puipow^?. When :hi» prem nt settlement was made, 
some few people dug welU, but irrigation made [Uv^q unpi-ofitable becau^ie 
of the seeoage and so for the mo*t part d:»''h water was used. The settlei-s 
had a method of their own for *'setiUng" ;he water. A piece of caitu« was 
put in the vessel; as the mud sank to the bottom It was attracted to the 
cactus and adhered thereto, so that the water could be poured from the 
top in a fairly clear condition. One old (?) settler pjjxzled her people ''back 
east'' by telling them that the people here of her household had been busy 
all day hauling in a supply of water **in gunnysacks", but doubtless the 
water from this ice was rather more acceptable than that which was ordinarily 
available. Naturally as the settlements here ami elsewhere along the Arkansas 
River increa;(ed, river and ditch water became polluted and unheulthful,' 
so it was necessai7 to establish some other source of water supply. Still 
It was not until 189G that tiie first artesian well was dug here, and so the 
beginning of a beter water supply assured. 

By 1894 the town had outgrown its old confines, and it w-^.s determined 
to rcplat, opening up further advantages ami opporlunillos to settlers. AcconU 
Ingly, the town as it is today was laid off. The first filing had blocks JGo 
feet square; in this filing they are 200 feet square; hence the two small 
blocks Just north and south of the railroad, before this time the homes 
had been built in accordance with the way the govoiTUuent claims lay. Now 
however, the railroad was taken as the detei mining factor, with Main Street 
at right angles thereto, which places the prnsmt town at an angle of forty- 
five degrees to the rid tsovernment claims and accounts for the odil-shaped 
lots to be seen hero and thoro throughout :hv town. 

Business houses were Luilt for the mo>t part on Main Street, and then 
and there was inaugurated the struggle between the north and the south ends 
of the town. 

Following the fortune.*^ of this fight, the po^t office has made several 
moves, Its first .Main Street home was on tlie Mtc of the present First 
National ISunk**nt which time .Mr. Van Hendiicks was the jiost master. From 
there it moved to the prchtnt Kradshuw site; in ll;ni), to where I'rico's 
litoi'o now Is; in St;u2 to its preM*nt siti\ on the corner ol Swink and Main. 

The first bank was the Itocky Ford Stale Dunk, on the site of thn pre- 
sent Itocky Ford National. < 

The first diug store was oprrutcfl by Cictclior and lli*U'ford. wliero 
liradcn's drug store now Is. This was ►non followed by the first City Drug 
iitorr, opiMntnl hy Kf*arby« in what ^^ no.v Momc's Jewelry Store. 

The first physicians wr re Dr. Hulmr and Dr. Kearby. Thv former was 
in search of health, and mi^iatcd with ihr nrahons, so the latter was the 
first rosiiteiit physician. .Matty of the piopu ^till living liorc recall the kindly 
and efficinnt mmistrations ^of Dr. Krai by. 

Among the Yiames of thosL* wlio did :li< ir |>;irt in nil of t^iis uphmlding 
are those of Swink. KussdI. Totter, Lowe, llr ndi ici^N. il<*chtol. Dye, Stevenson, 
Ooddinf:K, Ueed, Hammond, (!apron, Fagc, and HttM'Ic. 

And thus the foundation of our city was laid* 
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With Community 



FIr i '.fhool III ihls pair of 
Otero CoiifH) way KicaCcd one 
qiHirtcr mile wesr of SwinK, 
on the lank of Tirnpas Creek, 
In 1871, It vva5; a private school 
for the five children of Wiley 
Poller family and three young- 
sters of A, RuaselK who was 
partner In the general store 
of Swlnk and Russell. 

Tlie school building was a 
two-room adobe house, oc- 
cupied by a family who kindly 
moved to the back room in 
order that the children In 
the nclchborhood might have 
a whoolroomp There were no 
deskSt only one table and some 
wooden benches. Teacher was 
Ml58 Elizabeth Deatty, who 
received $25 a month for a 
term of three months. 

In 1872 Judge Rutiscll engag- 
ed Barney Natier, a man of 
•choiarty attainments, who 
came to Colorado for hib 
health, as teacher. The school 
building was the Bill Todd 
house, situated on what is now 
Center Ranch, a small picket 
cabin, made of pole driven 
into the ground, daubed with 
mud to fill the chinks and plas- 
tered Inside and outside. 
The two small windows were 
covored by oiled paper, and 
huat was provided by a fire- 
place. Same pupils attended, 
and Mr« Russell ami Mr. Pot- 
ter each paid the popular one- 
armed teacher $25 a month 
for the three-monih term. 
Two more families. thcLav- 
endars and Rhode came in 
1873, adding six more chlMren 
to ttiQ school, which was tau)<jit 
that year by a Mr. .Stanley, 
wtio had lost both his lower 
limbs and who walked on his 
knees. 

ny J874 with the arrival of 
the Swink ami Swift fomlilcs 
jjfho the Potters moved to 
Trinidad,) tlic nchool popula- 
tlrni numbered 15 iHiplls, and 
Khool WAS held at the Mat** 
Ctiowa place, now Went Ranch. 
In a ono-room log ijuildinr,, 
Miaa |)catty was a^nln the 
teacher. Seata were of upHt 
toga. There were no desks. • 
and the pitpils took turns using 
Ctie only table when they had 
writing exerclscf;. No paper 
waa MWd only aiatoa andalato 
|Mnells« 



Pirst school In the township 
• was built In the summer of 
1877 and was a 15 by 15 foot 
. one - room house, located 
where the Chamber of Com- 
merce building now is. It was 
built of adobe, covered v^ith 
stucco, weather- boarded to 
protect the mud walls from 
rain and painted white. 
The room had four rows of 
desks, each desk seatinf:flve 
pupils. Ilierc were glass win- 
dows, and two pictures, one 
of Washington and oncofLln- 

ooln. Ill the room, Only sinies 
were usi'd. ond each chiM had 
throe books, a niuc n.n-k 
speller, an arithmetic bogk 
and n reader. Only church 
hymns were sung. 
Sale of town lots in the spring 
of 1887 and theresultlnf;bo'.'m 
found the "Little W'hitc 
Schoolliouse" overcrowded 
the next session, so a &ec« 
ond teacher was employed. 
In November. 1887 there were 
more than 100 pupils enrolled 
with a town population of 300. 
Mlfls Jennie Burnett taupht 
the first four grades in the 
school house, while Mls& Mary 
Kiiigore took the three upper 
grades, consisting: of57puplls 
to a vacant store butMini^. 
Both MlRS Kiiigore attdMiss 
Burnett were "provlnr; up" 
on claims two and ahalf miies 
north of town. They drove in 
from their claims and did 
their own janitor work. 
In 1888 it become necessary 
to add another teacher. Miss 
Burnett with an enrollment of 
28 Mill taught the primary 
grades in tho "White School- 
house." Miss Havlland tftuglit 
the Intermediate grades in n 
•room at the St, James Hotel, 
and MlHs Klllnoro tltu upper 
grades in another room in tho 
same building. School wns in 
session for six months. 
ftocauHO the need wa«? felt 
for n new school building, a 
town meeting was heM June 
7| 1888 with the school board 
and all interested voterH in 
District 4 attending. A prn- 
pocal for a $10,000 bondlsMiu 
for a new building carried by 
a largo majority. 



The Santa FeRallway was In- 
terested in building up towns 
along its route, and five acres 
was provided by the company 
for a school site. Contract 
for building was let to W. B. 
Oobin for $3,220 Aug. 15. 188S. 

Bricks were made in Rocky 
Ford, rock came from Cool* 
Idge, Ken., much of the lumber 
waa purchased In Chicago and 
material used in foundation 
was obtained alTlmpasCreek, 
south of Rocky Ford. 
Exterior of the new biUldlng 
was plain. There was a small 
projecting entraifice on the 
north side, and on top of the 
building was a small tower. 
There were three rooms 
downstairs and three upstairs, 
There was no basement, and 
heating was by sroves. 
Altho the building was com- 
pleted by the spring of 1889, 
It was not named until nine 
years later. By then Rocky 
Ford had two schools, the 
"old" and tho "new", and 
The Enterprise sugs^ested 
naming them. The school 
board agreed, and decision 
was left to tlio pupils, a vote 



was taken in September. I89fi. 
and the name "Washlnrtnn" 
chosen. 

Wdh the occupying of Wash- 
ington in 1889. the ori^'.innl 
'•White School House" was 
abandoned, and nil rla.s^e;. 
were held In thenewliuiKlinp, 
Flrat Rocky Ford Hii;h School 
graduating cla&.s received di- 
plomaa in the iiprinj! ni 
with commencement hold Mav 
26 at the Odd fellow.. Mall, 
First graduates wore Harry 
Robbins. Nellie Soeloy. Matiiu 
Swink, Mamie Wasbon, Walter 
Oreen, Will Cuihrle,(;ertnKfo 
Green and Mamie C.uthrle, 
Only Mrs, MattleSwlnkLamon 
etlll lives in Rocky Ford. 
• At this time there were only 
two ycar«.of high school, in 
tlie fall of 1894 an llfhcrijde 
was added, and six of the 
members of tho class of 1893 
returned as post graduates. 
Total school enrollment was 
thon 200 pupils. 
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There was no graduating 
class that spring (1894), but 
In the spring of lb9S there 
were nine graduates. Howtrv- 
er* In 1895 there was only 
one — Carl Clarke*. 

By 1897 enrollment was 440, 
an Increase of 120 |)erccn(t 
To lake care of this the school 
board rented rooms (iown- 
town, while a new building 
was consirucied on the sice 
of the ''White SchogI House", 
which was moved to make way 
for the new school. This new, 
school was subsequenctynam-' 
ed Liberty to honor Cuba's 
Independence, obtained as re- 
sult of American efforts in 
the Spanish-American War! 

Liberty was 52 by 67 feet, 
cf red brfck. ornamented with 
Manltou stone. There were 
two large halls, a principal's 
office and one of the latest 
hot air furnaces in the base- 
ment. Cost was $6600.50. 

First four rooms were com- 
pleted and occupied in 1899- 
1900. and the second four add- 
ed in 1901. Among the now 
features were two drinking 
fountains on the school 
(prounds. 

Eighth grade and high school 
were moved into Liberty. 
Washington being reserved for 
the lower grades. In 1901 all 
school buildings and sites 
were valued at $30,000. and 
totar school expendlnjres for 
the year were $12,702.33. 

Building of the sugar fac- 
tory In 1900 brought a popula- 
tion explosion to Rocky Ford 
with the result that there were 
1300 children of school age In 
the fall, of 1902. so that the 
buildings were Inadequate 
and overflow classes were 
held In the rear of the Rock- 
ford Hotel* 

July 5. 1902 a school pa- 
trons mecruiK was ncidto vote 
un IsMitii;; $iO.O0O in bondn 
for un aitilhioii to Wnshtiif^ton 
Schfiol. As a result four clabii- 
rormift were adiled, two up- 
stairs and (WO down, plus spa- 
clous halU un Ifoili floors and 
an office on the MCnnd floor. 

With a |K)llcy uf enforcini^ 
school attendance of all chil- 
dren of school ago put into 
effect, by 1906 there were 
1008 pupils in scluiol taught 
by 2A tt^nchorH. 

Dy 1907 a high school build- 
ing was urgently neededfor the 
Increasing niimkT of youn« 
people compter inK (lio four 

tt*sr course, (ho high school 
avlng boon pu( on (he approv- 
ed list In 1903« 



The four year curriculum 
was much like that offered 
today wi(h some notahic ex- 
ceptions: ••Orthogrliphy and 
Literary Work" In ninth 
grade, neology In 11th. and 
political economy ami astron- 
omy in 12tli. 

G. W. Swink offered to sell 
the block across from his 
home for a high school, pro- 
viding it be used only for chat 
purpose. It was purcha5;edfor 
$5 000. and bonds totaling 
$17,500 were voted. 
Rocky l-ord was Justlypfoud' 
of her new $45.000- building, 
upon its completion in the 
spring of 1908. There were 
six faculty members, and the 
first class to be graduated 
from the new building was that 
of 1909 with 17 members. 

Because of the success of 
the beet industry and of other 
farm crops in the aira. ilocky 
Ford continued to grow so 
rapidly that by 1915 a third 
elementary school was need- 
ed. By a vote of 111 for and 
25 against a$10.000 bond issue 
was floated. 

Two acres In the 600 block 
on South nighrh Street were 
purclia^cvi from S. M. Crossy 
for $J.S00. The 11-room brick 
school cost $25,000 unfurnlsh- 
ed. It was begun in 1915 and 
completed in January, 1916. 
This schotil Is still In use and 
still bears the name given it 
then — Lincoln. 

By 1917 there were insuf- 
ficient rooms for the neces- 
sary high school classes, and 
after a hotly contested elec- 
tion another bond issue, for 
$100,000 was floated for the 
purpose of enlorging the hlRli 
school. In February. 1^.18, 
the new building was roady. 

Approximate cost of the addi- 
tion was $106,000 with theen- 
tire building, rhe old school 
and tilt* addition, valued at 
$150,(H)0. 

On tomplctjon of this hipji 
school the seventh, eighth ami 
ninth p;rades moved Into die 
new building as a Junior hl^'h 



unit with the three senior tiit^li 
grades. 

Until after World VVnr II, 
these bull Jings served for the 
school population, whicli only 
Increased from 1171 in May. 
1930 to 1267 In May, Dm. 

But with the post-war popula- 
tion ''explosion's new Liberty 
and Washington elemcntnry 
achoola were needed by 1949. 
and contracts were let Aii)% 9 
of that year for the two new 
buildings at a cost of $47:i,- 
M8«89« Each building had 12 
claaarooms. a cafeteria, gym-* 
naslum. office, nurse room 
and teachers workroom. 
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The high school was no long- 
er adequate to hold both sen- 
ior and Junior high pupils, so 
contract for Jefferson Junior 
High School was let March 2. 
1953 with the building com- 
pleted in September, 1954. 
containing eight classrooms, 
home economics, industrial 
ans. art. all puqiose, sci- 
ence and library rooms. 
Llbeny proved too small for 
the .continuing growth of pupil 
enrollment , so two-r rooms 
v«re added in 1955 and anoth- 
er two In 1959. Jefferson also 
^oved too small, as total 
Rocky Ford schof) I enrollment 
climbed to 1658 by May, I960. 
80 two rooms were added 
there that fall. 
With reorganization and con- 
sequent enlargement of old 
District 4 to District R-2 
In 1961, even the expanded 
Junior high was no longer 
large enough. At the same 
time the state Industrial com- 
mission condemned the high 
school as unsafe. 
Result was the need for abend 
election to obtain voter ap- 
proval of an addition to Jef- 
ferson and a new hij^Ji fcIiooI. 
Contract for the Junior high 
addition was let Oct. 18. 1961 
With four classrooms, music 
room, cafeteria, gymnasium 
and separate dressing rooms 

iii^^X^ ^^^^^ «o cost 
$225,182 with completion set 
for Aug. 1, 1962. 
A 20-acro irari at the south- 
west edge of Rocky I'ord was 
purchased by the school dis- 
trict from Anterlcon Crystal 
Sugar Co. for a high school 
alto. Contract price for the 
building Is $1,002.1^3 with 
the contract let Jan, 4. 1962. 
Completion dote Is March 1. 



SOURCE: Rocky Ford 
Dally Oazctto . 6-^9^62 



Lee Cover Recalls 



RF Kids at Turn of Century Didn't Kno^ 
TheyV/ere Dep'ved 



BY LEONE AHDRRWS 
••Would you believe dressinR 
and undressing under the 
grandstand, furnishing our 
own foothali suits, shoes, etc, 
and not oven dreaming oif nice 
warm showers after a game? 
And would you believe playing 
basketball in what is now Bur- 
rell Seed Co. building on South 
Main, (upstairs) where two 
coal stoves heated the place, 
and we dressed behind a cur- 
tain — (no showers)? 
Lee Cover, resident of Rocky 
Ford (off and on) since age of 
three when he moved here 
with his parents in IB96. re- 
calls the "good old days" with 
lots of humor and nostalgia. 
"When I was playing football, 
basketball, and track, iliere 
were no A. AA and AAA 
schools, We were nil on the 
same level In southern Colo- 
rado, Northern New Mexico 
league which consisted of La- 
mar. Las Animas, La Junta, 
Trinidad. Walsrnburg, and 
katon. N. M. Later Hnton was 
dropped and Pueblo schools 
added, and we held (iur own in 
all sports. he recalled / 
Cover graduated from UKIIS 
in 1913. and had been on a 
championship basketball 
team as well as track team. 
**We didn t luve a champion- 
ship ffjotball team but we sure 
did play hard, ' he noted. 
"Tub" Moms w:i» football 
and baski tball coach ;it that 



time, (/over remembers a 
Miss Otwell as a very good 
English teacher, but didn't re- 
call much about other teach- 
ers. '^As for the principal, I 
just know we didn i >»ei along 
very well." he said Me bked 
school, even when he had to 
ride a mule ihe rode behind 
his older brother. Hunter), 
from the family farm east of 
Kocky Kord. There were no 
school buses, no hot lunch pro- 
grams, and ever>body had to 
provide their own books and 
other equipment, he remem- 
bers. 

Covers parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles J. Cover, bought 
the former Denson farm east 
of Rocky Ford about \m, and 
built the two slor>- l)rick home 
with full attie which is still a 
lovely home, Attic space was 
used for recreation, ncluding 
boxing and wrestling. Cover 
recalls. (We didn't have elec- 
tricity until 1915. ho added.) 
Lee partic ularly remembers a 
brotherly scuffle in which he 
wound up with a deep cut on 
his wrist "My fjifjer Jook me 
to Ur li, H. niolz wliose bof 
fice was upstairs in the 
(iambics Store block, and he 
ju.sl laid me on a table and 
went to work sewing jt up!", 
beexpliuned 'The scar's siiil 
there as a r*fminderi. 
"One ui our favorite haunts 
during i)ur(ia>> on the family 
faiiM, uas an old covered 



wagon which we look off its 
wheels and sUhpcnded to a 
large tree in grove back of the 
house. We slept (here all dur- 
ing the summer months, and 
kept (juite cool. • he recalled, 
Lee attended Colorado Col- 
lege in Colorado Springs, 
miijonng in business ad- 
ministration, and playing 
football tas a running back) 
when team deteaied Colorado 
University 33 to o in 1916. He 
enlisted in the Army in 1917 
and served two years in 
France, becoming discharged 
in May \m. After working 
with Internal Revenue Service 
for two years, he became a 
Ford automobile dealer, first 
in Colorado, then in Nebraska 
and C'alilornia dealing in 
Model T's at first. He recalls 
op<Taiing an apple dehydralor 
for ab'tut a .vear at Chelan 
Falls. .Vash,. shipping dried 
apples by :he carload, to Ger- 
many, 

Atter moving around a lot. 
Cover reiurneil to Rocky Ford 
and worked an onion buyer 
for l.eon;ird. i ro:..selt. and 
Itiley lie soon went back into 
AlilOMiobiles. but eouldn I get 
cars heeaiise oi the war. In 
MW3 he lecfilisted in the 
Arrny'Air F'dice and served 
two years as rombat intel- 
ligence olfieer m China. 
Burma, and Indja. 'i had 
some close mils but was never 
injured in cither w;<r," Cover 



Slated, 

"I've seen the town expand 
Irom a huAy little town with 
din streets, no electric lights, 
no sewage system, tree-lined 
Main street, and irrigation 
ouches everywhere, to the 
present modern little city in 
wliich we enjoy living. I recall 
When one mile of road east of 
town was paved as an experi- 
ment (first in eastern Colo- 
rado) in the early I900*s. and 
also when Mayer Billy Gol)in 
was Instrumental in building 
the concrete welcome arch at 
east edge of town w hile he was 
in office. 1927-29. Highway 
•A as routed under arch at that 
time, and was still a two way 
' road 

Cover's first marriage in 1917 
did not last, and he was later 
married to Pearl Steward in 
1934, His three children are 
within a close radius of Kocky 
Ford, and include Durbin. a 
dentist, practicing in Pueblo: 
Barbara ,\dams of Hocky 
Kord. and Joan Matthew of 
Cheraw Me also has 14 grand- 
children and five great-grand- 
(hildren. and a step son. 
Hobcrt Steward of Chester. 
Va lie has been retired since 
1961. and Mrs. Cover retired 
from olfice work in 1902. They 
have travelled in every state 
except .\ortb Dakota and 
.Alaska, but always look for- 
vard to returning to Kocky 
Ford 
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Cover has been memlnyr of 
Masonic l/)dgein Itocky Ford 
since 1920. and took the Knight 
Templar degree and was 
meinljer of Sbnne lAHMK.S 
Temple) of Oakland. Calif, m 
1920. He has been rnenilK»r of 
Kocky Ford Lions Club at dil- 
ferent times, was first com- 
mander of local American 
lx>gion Post No. a in \m, and 
aluo first commander of local 
VFW Post 4091 in my and 
district commander in 1946. 



He was member of Kotnry 
International in Kocky Ford 
lorsesrral >edJ salso. I used 
to do lol.snf hunting, and have 
aUays enjt»yed playing golf. 
ImjI m\ Ht years are i atching 
up with m\ and I don't try tt 
anymore," he says, i In- 
cidentally, his 81 years cer- 
tainly don't show!) 
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Rochy Ford Pfilly nmotte . 
2-10-75 



G@®rg|© U. SuoraiV Fsiter ©if 




George W. Swlnk was born in 
preckcnrlij{:e Coimry, Ken-- 
lucky, oil June 30, 1836. moved 
10 Schyler County, III., In 
1840 and settled on timbered 
land 

Early days of his life were 
S[>ent In clearing the timber 
land and in running a circular 
saw mill with horse power. 
Oct 1. 1854.CieorReW. Swink 
married to Miss Mary J. Cook 
o( Schuyler County. Ill 

Mrs Swlnk was born near 
Sandusky. Ohio on Feb. 4, 1836 
and cinigrnted to lllinoi? in 

Senator and Mrs Swlnk were 
parents of eleven cliiKiren. .six 
toys and five girl*:, all of 
whom v/er& living In the year 
1904 when the substance of 
this statement was prepared 
by Senator Swlnk. 

From the year 1854 to the 
year 1800. he lived and farm- 
ed in the timber land in 
Illinois. 

From 1860 ,to 1870 he ran a 
sawmill 

In 1871 went to Rocky Ford, 
Colo., and engaged in the mer- 
cantile and stock business. 

In 1873 and 1874. with oth- 
ers, he commenced the con- 
struction of what Is known as 
tho Rocky Ford Canal, one of 
ttie oldest canals* in the Arkan- 
sas Valley. 

In the month of Feb , 1874, he 
moved his family from Illinois 
10 Rocky Ford. 

In the spring of 187$ he began 
experimenting on thr raising 
of agricultural crops, princlp* 
ally grains and vcgotablos to 
ascertnln what, would Jo the 
l)cst« lie hod been told tlinr it 
^.is lnii)0islblo to rai^e any. 
tiling 111 the Arkansas Valley, 
but nnich to his 5urprise. 
practically everything plant- 
ed gavo an exccpdunal pro- 
UiK tlon. pnrflrulnrly tlio vine 
crop- 



In 1877 he determined to 
n<ake watermelons and canta- 
loupes his principal crops 
and began the development of 
what in 1904 was known as the 
Rocky Ford Netted Gem Can- 
taloupes. Tlie principal dif- 
ficulty in the early develop- 
ment of the cantaloupes was 
found to be inability to prop*" 
erly pollnize the cantaloupe.- 
and it was found that while the 
cantaloupe would set. it would 
not remain on the vine until 
the appearance of tlie ground 
bee. 

He then brought in the honey 
bee and upon the introductiori 
of the bee, found that canta- 
loupes could be produced 
two weeks corlier. 

Me continued in the mercan- 
tile, stock and farming busi- 
ness until 1885. during which 
year he sold out and made 



farming and irrigation work 
his sole occupatiot|. until the 
time of his death, which oc- 
curred in 1910. 

In 1878 he commenced the 
raising of alfalfa. 

He served two terms in the 
State Scnote of the stare of 
Colorado. 



WATCRMLLON DAY 



t 



The annual wotermeton day 
for many year.s has always 
occurred on the first Thurs- 
day In September, that being 
the one big day of (he Ar- 
kuiisati Valley Fnir 

This festival wnb started thru 
tie early cfforiH of Senator 
George Swlnk, oftcr he com- 
menced the rni'.Ing of woior- 
melons in 1877 Prior to the 
year 1877, there was no set 
day for tlie celebration, but in 
that year afewof the residents 
of Rocky Ford Joined Scnntor 
Swlnk and an effort was made 




to have a lirge number of peo- 
ple from Kansnd attend The 
Santa Fe Hailroad company at 
that time was very buby de- 
veloping the country along 
their lines and emigration had 
been moving west thru Kansas. 
n>e Rocky Ford promoters 
had tlie idea that they must 
go to Kniisnn for die crowd A 
cominltiee wn.s ap|>olnied ond 
passes given them hy the 
« Railrond company and the 
committee scnit IntoKansnKas 
far as Hutchi»on. todlstribute 
bills and talk up the proposed 
fair. The date fixed for the fair 
was Soptemlwr. first Tliura- 
day- 

^l»cii the fair opened, nlwut 
4110 or 600 were iii attendance 
Mils was the first voar (he wa- 
termelon festival nnd lair 
were brrjught lor.other 

In 1888 greater efforts wore 
made, and the event wa« ad- 
vert if»od by their bills and 
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otherwise at Pueblo. Canon 
City and vicinity ondlxnvcr. 

a result of rhei.cctforrs. 
about 1500 people ntfciutcd tJie 
1888 fair and melon day 

In the early hi'.(ory of wo- 
termelon day the entire event 
was handled byScnacorSwink 
and tlie following is n bnef 
statement of the hlstoryof tUts 
event from the ycnr 1878 to 
1886 Inclusive: 

The first Watermelon dav 
was in 1878 The country then 
being very thinly settled, the 
crowd was quite small, not 
more than twenty-flvc peo- 
ple belnj: present, and ihcy 
being mostly from i,n Junta, 
coming In a Santa recalx)obe' 
Hon G. W. Swink cut the mel- 
ons on the gram door of a 
box car Only one wagonload 
was required to feed the crowd 
and give them all they wanted 
to carry home 

In 1879. Mr SwInk Rave the 
same invitation and the crowd 
was Increased to about fifty, 
mostly from La Junta again 
They ate and carried home 
with them one large wagon- 
load of melons A grain door 
again served for n table, aijd 
Mr Swink did all the carving 

In 1880 the crowd Increased 
to 100andcot\sunied(wowa);on 
load!i,of mehms. 

In 1881 there was another 
Increase, two coachloads 
coming from La Junta. That 
year, a table was butit twelve 
feet long and the melon sup- 
ply correspondingly increas- 



The same prowth of attend- 
ance was noted In 1882. the 
pile of melons steadily grow- 
ing, 50 that all wants were 
supplied. During all these 
years the feast was served in 
llic old Swink store adjoining 
the Santa Fe truck. 
In 1883 there was annther 
marJted Increase In the crowd, 
and the table for melons wn«; 
transferred ir the grove north 
€i town, which was a pan of 
Mr. Swlnk'5 timber clami. 
which was the distlrictlon of 
being the first timber culimc 
claim proved upon in ilic Unit- 
ed States. The fea«;t of 
Was accompjnioJ bv a lM.;ket 
picnic, a table l^eing built sq)- 
orate from the melon table 
On this the ladle:, .spread n 
most excellent dinner for the 
visitors Adjacent to the two 
tables was a display of plum^, 
grapes and Apples whit li were 
given to the i-rowd kfore rho 
day ended. This was i!iel>cYin- 
nlng of the now cclelirnicd 
Kocky I'ord fairs of the Ar- 
kansas Valley Tair Afjr.uvta- 
tlon 

In 1884 there was nnof her in- 
crease both m the crowd nnd 
the si/e of the nirlon pile. 
The frc* dinner wort en|flr^;cd 



In quantity and Improved In 
quality. Mu? ladies ut Rocky 
Ford took r.rent prr:Ja:j/) pre- 
paring: a line dinner and d*-- 
scrve much credit for the 
valuable aid rendered Tivi 
dl.splay of horticuUiiral pro- 
ducts was made a feature 
again 

In 1885 there was the usual 
Increase in the crowd jnd the 
spread of toothsome* vianJs 
To Uw display of fruits was 
this yi»nr added that of farm 
products Up ro anJ Including 
this year. Mr Swink cut and 
nerved all the melon*; which 
were eaten. 

In 1886 so great was the at- 
ten(«Jance that the ladios had to 
"put the hh\ pot on." but they 
had an abundance of "grub" 
and as fine as could be pro- 
vided anywhere This year 
Mr Swink was compelled to 
call In help to cut and serve 
the melons There was the us- 
ual display of farm and or- 
chard products, but m larger 
quantity than previous year." 
Tlie raising of watermelons 
In tlie Arkansas Valley wa.s 
started by Senator Swink in 
1877 by the plantin*^, of about 
one-qiiariei- of an arre which 
produced all that could be 
sold in the local nurket that 
year The local d/.'inand in- 
creased, and from time to 
lime the acreage was increas- 
ed 

Up to the yrar 1886. Senator 
Swink produced all of the mel- 
ons that were raised m that 
part of the country, and during 
that year he commenced to in- 
trotlnce ^hcni in the Eastern 
murMs. The fir^t two year r 
the .shipplii}; of melons way a 
failure financially as the pro- 
ceed^ were not sufiicieni to 
pay the express charges. 
SImrily afterwards, the bet- 
ter hotels nnd restain .mts be- 
gan ro fall for Roi^v Ford 
melons and they were shipped 
In car load lots to Kansas City 
and Saint Lours 
MaJiy amusing incidents In 
the development ut the melon 
industry anci of watermelon 
day aro',0 during Senator 
S^Wnk\s connecfion widi those 
entcrpri!.es. amon>: ihenj the 
most amusing Ivinj; the 
"jipncc writer's" arnclcs 
which appeared m the ix?nver 
pa(K?rs with iespt»ct to the 
seedless watermelon 'Hie 
headline in ono of fhi» artjcle-j 
read as follows* 

"si-:iii)u..:ss WATi:RMrL- 

ON IIHMANn^'S LATIST 
nfK)N 

New spci'Icr. ol Spherical I)c- 
lil'ht (Viv.mnied by f-ormer 
State Senator Swink. of Rocky 
Ford, who IS hailed as a 
Penefoctnr " 

Needless to .say, there was no 
truth whatsoever inthe-^ensa- 



llonal statement on this «;ub- 
Jcct as Senator Swmk wa.-; 
practical a man to t,|vnd any 
time on viKionary subjects of 
this character 

Among other thnu's. nwriter 
at one time stated that ihv 
canialou^KJ was dovcl«»fx»il by 
Senator Swink by erosMnj' the- 
pomegranate wirh t|,c ' old 
niuskmelon Thi.s stnrement 
albo IS pure fii-tion s,, far as 
any one eonvcrsant with Sen- 
ator Swink's early rffurts .-an 
ascertain. 

The fact appt»ar.s to be that 
ne devel.,|)ed an JiUrrior meU.n 
into the now faniuus Kocky 
Ford tantaloupe. by constant 
watcWulness and experiments 
over a long period of years, 
beginning as far iMi-k as 1877 



Homer Markey of Rocky Pord 
has in his posses.Mon the orig- 
inal homestead patent issued 
on 160 acres of lai^d. south- 
east of Rocky Ford, which 
Mackey and his brother. El- 
mer of noise City. Dkla.. own. 
Land was homesteaded 'jy the 
men'.s uncle by marnanc the 
\Bic David )\ej;t, nnd ^ 
dared IR.MO nnd was •M^.iu-d Iw 
(trover Cleveland, 
Sale bill of Hawkins FJepart- 
ment "Store of Rorky Ford 
which carries no date but ob-' 
viouMy was printed m Rocky 
lords early days, offers Mirh 
barf^ains as Cellulnid Qdlars 
H<f. Celhilnid Citffs25^.| ad.e.s 
V'T^ J^:. (Galvanized Wash 
Tubs 60<r.".SaleblinH.donr >fo 
Horner Markey of Rooky Ford 



nOURCK: 



Rocky Ford 
PftJly Garotte , 
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Beginning of Rocl^y FordCantaioupes 

Taken from i IW \mt o( duced the variety in 1881. to about K,5fl per crate. each grower agreeing to ship returns, would provide a iarg- in ever coming to the vallej'. 
Slate Agrlculioral College Mr Eastwood relates ihe be- As the patch yielded well and only to his own, during the er population and smaller During the latter part o( the 
publications, is the lolloping ginning of the industry in the the melons sold so readily, 1 rush of the season, thus farms, and thus bring about first decade, it became 
iniere sting report on develop- follou ing narrative : wished before the season clos- equalizing Ihe supply to the the conditions necessary for evident that the production 
mfM ol Ilockvford Canu- I removed from Denver to ed lhai 1 bad planted several various markets, the beet industry, Accordingly cantaloupes had reached lie 
loupe Industry, wriiien by Huckyford in November, 1884, half acres, but during the At Ihe commencement of Ihe on his return to Rockyford he limit of the market then di- 
1'l.iloK.BIinn. Field aijcni for and as I had previously been seven years In which 1 grew cantaloupe industry, a com- set to wrk to encourage every veloped. One o( the fini- 
Arkansas Valley. The laie Mr, gruAing in ihc .Netted Gem canliiluupcs at Rockyford, 1 paralivelysmalkrcawasun- available settler. His lands evidences of "loo many" ctt" 
Blinn, father of Warren Blina cantaloupes, I determined to rarely excwded five acres der cultivation, Such farms as near Rockyford were divided laloupcs, was the lack of 
o( Rocky Ford, was superln- tr; them there, Accordingly each year. After the first two were found along the Arkan- into five and ten acre tracts; boxes and barrels for ship- 
undent for many years at ihefollowingsprmg,! planted or three years a number of sas were principally stock and opportunities to secure ping, Necessity, however, bfr 
Hhalls now CSL' Research about one-halfacre, and so far other farmers began growing ranches, producing hay, grain homes were freely offered lo came Ihe mother of mvenlion, 
Station east of Rocky Ford. At as I know, this was the first of cantaloupes. and alfalfa seed. The gross r^ health seekers without means, and someone conceived the 
close (if this same book is a re- this variety grown at Ilotky- In those early years the mar- turns from any of these crops good intention being the prin- idea of making a cnde crate, 
port from .Mr. Blinn on three ford, ,Mr. G. W, S«ink was kel was not crowded and by were comparatively small, ciple requirement. The lucra- Twelve-inch beard and corn- 
general subjects, alfalfa, growing a larger variety, but eullingdoselya good sale was and the valuation of land was live promise of Ihe cantaloupe mon lath were utilized, half of' 
beets, and cantaloupes in the after making several clobe in- realized fur what was shipped, consequently low, in the industry, as well as the light the length of Ihe lath being 
.Ukansas Valley. (Copy of spcciions of the .S'tlled Gems Ilietanialoupi'S were gather- vicinity of Hnckyfurd, even as character of the work, appeal- used for slats, and as this bap- 
book m graciously loantd to, as he saw them growing dur- ed in sacks and packed and late as III9J, thoice lands un- ed lo an intelligent class of pened to acco'moddte about 4S 
Ca/etie b) Johnn) Doll.) iiig the season, said he was shipped in barrels and boxes, der ditches with the best people who found the climatic averaged sized melons, the 
t * J- convinced that they were the and as the market was then water riglits were purchased conditions of the East loo se- size of the future standard 
EARLV HISTORY caiiialoupos lo grow, ^ principally in Colorado towns, for fifty dollars per acre, lion, vere. crate was thus arbitrarily 
Kockjford .Netted Gem Can- llesflecledadoK'norsofor the "empties" were returned G, W, Swink and other early The public spirit which was determined. Although the 
laloiipes have been pro(|uced seed which were ihe first of to the growers, Wc had not settlers who were interested early manifested, as well as empty boxes were constantly 
in the ucinity of ftockyford this variety in Hock;, fnrd to be thought of shipping in car lots, in the development of the val- the enterprising character of being returned from the 
for about 2u years, while other saved for see-d. I secured my ahhough watermelons were ley, were enterprising in their the community, were potent Pueblo and Denver market!, 
varieties of cantaloupes or seed eiit.erlhrougt'i .Mr Henry already being shipped in that fdurts, In 1889, Mr. Swink at- factors in the development of the local supply of lath and 
rr,uskm(ior,s are reported as Lee of Den\er cr Mr, Burpee way: sumelimes straw was tended a Beet Sugar Conven- Ihe cantaloupe industry and twelve-inch boards was SOOII 
having [m grown ai an of Philadelphia, placed on top of the water lion held at Grand Island, led to the intensive farming exhausted, 
rarher period by the firs! set- At that time no thought was melons and cantaloupes were ,Neb,, with a view of interest- which has since characterized Glowing reports from the 
tiers Jlorg the valley. given lo the improvement of added to Ihe car, ing Ihe Uxiiard's in tlic Arkan- the vicinity of Rockyford, first shipments of Ihe season 
The \\mt of growing the the parent stock, from which We had no thought of co- sas \'alley as a suitable loca- During ten or twelve years, created such enthusiasm, thai 
first Roikyford cantaloupes such marked results have operalive organization as yet, tion for a Bed Sugar factory, small farms devoted to cania- every melon which could po!- 
furnijrki! is acirfditid to mhcc been att.iincd. but each succeeding year, new he became convinced that the loupe culture were constantly sibly be shipped was hurried 
■Vr J W Ea*'i*yod now a Ido not no'A renieirilier the jirowers we added, and as farms in the Arkansas Valley increasing. Some growers, onto the market, only lo find 
resident of Phoenix, ,\riz.Ttie amount of taih received from ihe iiiaikeislwgan lobe more were kio large and the popula- fortunate in gelling early at ihc end of the season, thai 
si.Tie jcason Mr J. E, ilie product of this half acre. 1 fully supplied with cania- tion too small to offer any in- melons and in shipping to much of ihe crop had not paii 
0,.:iger, J ffc.»' iLiles west of shipped'iht melons nioslly lo loupes, they were sometimes ducclnciittoihtsuitarbeetin- rdial)lc commission mer- express charges, The high 
La Junij also grew a small Mr, IVondrufl, a commission over crowded at the height of diistryat that lime He had Ihe chants, received gratifying prices whicha favored few ob- 
patch of the Netted Gems merchant of Uadville, who the 5ea.son, one year while I hope, however that Ihc canla- returns; others from various laincd at the beginning of the 
from Seed secured from .-Ir, sold ihcm lor 10 1'ciils per was there, Ihe iirnwers met loupe industry, which had al- causes received hiil poor re- season acted like a lucky 
V At'ee B'jrpee who nitric pound, which *ould he equal and iippurlioiied the markets, ready liroughl encouraging lurtis and bewailed llieir fate strike in a mining camp, an'l 
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Sen. Sv/ink Was Plugging Sagar 
Beets Back af Tom of Ceniary 



Following Is n copy of a let- 
CCT written by Scimror George 
Swink to Presiilent Roosevelt 
on Feb. 28, 1906. giving a 
brief statement of Senator 
Swink's activities in beliaU of 
the beet sup.ar industry. 

Rocky Ford, Feb, 28. 1906 

Your Fxcellency President 
Roo>evclt. 
Washington. D.C. 

I owe you an apology for not 
keeping the appointment you 
honored me with while in 
f Washington on the ISthof Feb. 
1906. 

I was called before the Phil- 
lipine committee and by the 
time I got to the White House 
I was about ten mtnutes late. 
ai)d as yoti were very busy 
with the marrioge of your 
daughter, and also Miesitatcd 
to ask another appointment but 
I thank you Just the same. I 
hope that your daughter and 
her husband may live long and 
cheir married life be a happy 
one and be a great pleasure to 
you. 

1 am glad that I had the op- 
portunity to heartily support 
you twice and hope I may again. 

I trust you will pardon me for 
writing you on a subject with 
which you are sofamiliar. that 
is the sugar Interest of the 
Great West, for which section 
of tlje country I know you have 

• warm feeling. The sugar 
beet industry Is an enterprise 
that I have been greatly inter- 
ested In for tnany years and I 
write from a farmer's stand- 
point. !n 1871. I cametoColo- 
rado. At that time there was 
not any farming done in this 
part of the state and it was 
tltought that nothing could be 
lioiie in the way of agriculture 
or horticulture. In 1873. we 
comtncnced to build our first 
canal. In 1874. 1 moved my 
family, wife and eleven chll- 

^'■^''""llnoistoColo. 

In 1874 I began to experiment 
to see what might be success- 
fully grown, by puting out a 
garden. Not having our canal 
Uono we ilrcw the water out of 

• well put in harries and ir- 
rigated from the barrels with 
quite satisfactory results with 
our garden. In 1875 got our 
ditch out to my place and put 
out forty acres of almost all 
kinds of grain nntl vcgetahlcs. 
with very satisfactory results, 
esperinlly with vlm»s end roof 
.crops, l-lndliif. thnt ther.nrdcn 
hoet ifid well niu! seeing the 
iinporiatioii of sup.ar from 
C.crmany. I thotight this cotin- 

y might be a p.ood country in 
which to produce beet r.unar 
f^o I began to experiment on 
suff.ir beets. I bou(»ht «#vd 



from our American seedsmen 
which proved successful. I 
seemed to have cvcryth!n»;bui 
a sugar beet niid for rnonv 
years we made but lutlc pro- 
gress as the range stock in- 
terest was very much o[)pos- 
ed to any fanning. However, 
1 continued theexivrtmentin,!, 
sent to Washington andinlS'J2 
aLso got seed from CcrmaMy 
and from these seecis I g.it 
good results showing a hi 'ji 
percentage of .sugar ufid 
purity. 

From Washington I r,ot ail ihe 
information I could, some very 
valuable al.so got in corres- 
pondence with parties in Ger- 
many in order to learn tlie 
conditions in genera! such 
as climate, soil, tonnage {Xrr- 
cent of sugar purity, co.-t nf 
labor, etc., and I foimd that 
one of the very Important 
things with which we should 
have to compete was cheap 
labor. From Washington I re- 
ceived some very valunMe 
literature, among which w js 
a map showing the lieir of coun- 
try supposed to be adapted 
to the growth of su^ar beets. 

In 1893 I ititroduceJ a bill 
in the Coiroado State Sen.irc 
for an appropriation of five 
Hundred dollars to import beet 
seed and was turned down 
hard by the Agricultural and 
Irrigation committee on the 
grounds that we could not 
compete with the cheap lal or 
of the old countries. My con- 
tention was. the differences of 
cost of fertilization, the ri>:;- 
nage percent of su^Mr and ti.e 
duty and that our American 
farmer could grow beets an.) 
compete if they. Germany, 'ot 
their labor for nothing. i\i\A 
the trouble with the coniinir- 
tec was. they did not know 
enough soon enough. 

I ordered, on my own account, 
quite an amotint of seed bv ex- 
press frt>mGermanv. took this 
seed to the farmers and asked 
them to grow it, tlic next fall 
I went around collected the 
beet samples and sent them to 
Washington and from theiie. 
Washington and from these 
tests made, we were able to 
convince capital that it was 
safe to put in a sii^^ar pl.int 
but wc then found we did not 
have the people to i»row the 
beets to maintain a plam .o 
we went to work <-ncrnirai'.Mh: 
the nrowlm: of smnllMuif vli. u 
ns njeloiis, caiiinloupes.ionK'i- 
t<»e<. pickles and oiher.smnll 
.stuff to encourage ilw settle- 
nient of tin? country. 
In 1900 we got a plant put 
in and it proved to be a suc- 
cess and has been a great 
boon to this and coumrv ns 



our land Vhlues and hotitc^s de- 
pend on tlie .supply of w.ncr it 
dties not take any more water 
to grow an acre of beets than it 
does an acre other crops, 
and tlic returns are (ully icn 
time , r.reater per acre. Our 
value - ol real estate are in the 
ommint o! wafer and ir> prior 
ri;:hi \)f I he water 

The .ti):ar interest hnr. been 
a r,re.iT boontooiircounii*vand 
a i^ie.u eiK'ourav:eiiient lo ihc 
pom or liuiiieles.s iKopIc It 
liah more than doubled values 
of real estate, it enables any 
man to buy a home and pay 
fo.^ It whether he lias a dollar 
or not, just a question of la- 
bor, llie larger thefamily. the 
better. It encourages the en- 
lar)^invj of our canal, the build- 
uu; ()f reservoirs to store the 
H(KxJ waters a,^ the mean flow 
ot uur rivers and .streaui.sare 
niany times over appropriated 
and (he sugar industry vviil 
jur^tify the use of expensive 
water lor irrigation, nnd it 
enables our farinoi* to pro- 
duce or earn as much on ten 
or 15 acres as he couldon 160 
acres and it does not take any 
more water to irrigatv^an acre 
of beets than it does to pro- 
duce an acre of any other crop 
so the service of the waier will 
go icn limes I ar towards 
support iin; a p; • lation. 
It has been pi • jcally show- 
that the grown. -^uearbec 
and the manufacture of be 
sui'.ar can only be madr s': 
crssful in an aridcouniry 
the progress and developin. 
of this state in ilie first . 
ye.if In iH*)0 we have one 
: n)Mi plant, loilav we have 
thirteen and xvtt\ more under 
toiistrueiion eaeh wiih a thou- 
and ton rapacity ix:rtlj\ Tl»e 
prue per ton to ihetai.iier 
tor beets is five dvdlar.s. that 
mean:. :;ixfy flvetliuu.<.iiidili)l- 
Inrs lothefarmer.dadv When 
the factories are i unmiu'.. u 
tiienn.s etiiployinent ior thou- 
sands ot people at good wages, 
ihib also nieaiKs homes for 
thousands of people ni gt»od ' 
wages, this also means homes 
for thousands of families. 
Mr. President, any Ujitsla- 
lion tliat might be had to dis- 
courage the sugar indiLstry 
10 bring our labor incoinpcti- 
lion with cheap labor, ue tear 
wotild Ix? very detruiKMital t.i 
otir farming interest nnd the 
development of this rnnniry 
and would di.sconrageenlarge- 
ineni of canals, the InitlJim'of 
reservoirs to ^.t^»re ihnKlua- 
ter. It would tlisrnuragemanv 
ih.it have hunies and .lepi ive 
''••"•'•nnds of faniibiv. i»i .i 
hiMiK- who might havi' one. 
with ilie progress <»l ilwi mm- . 
trv a*; ii i.s today 
with iIh' highest rri'ard and 
well wisht*s. I remaiii 

youra most respertlully, 

W. Swink. 



Aboriginals Date Bock 20,000 Years 



Th% first people of Colorado 
had ooe thiof in common with 
thelr'lttS aQcestora-4he Sandta 
people roaming nearby plains 
20,000 yeara ago didnt know 
what Colorado meant. The peo* 

Ke of today know its a atate, 
tt itlU f ew know what the 
word means. 

These Sandia men couldn't 
lay Gotorado. They grunted in- 
stead. Few Coloradoans know 
the name of their state neane 
red color. 

Archaeologists refer to Colo- 
rado Inhabitants of 8.000 B.C. 
as Eden people, those of i to 700 
A.D. aa Basketmakers. These 
Basketmakers ore the earliest 
people known to have perman- 
ently lived on Mesa Verde, the 
first agriculturists of the South- 
west , 

Later followed the Pueblo 
people, who built the cliff 
owelUngs in what to known as 
Mesa Verde. ArchaeologisU 
think these Puebloans were 
driven out by drought 

CORONADO iXPLORED 

Then in 1541, the famed Span- 
ish explorer Coronado Is be- 
lieved to have neared the south- 
eastern comer of present Colo- 
rado on his return march to 
Mexico after a vain hunt for 
the golden Seven Cities of Ce- 
holla. 

The first of the Jurisdictions 
under which the present state 
came was that, of Nueva Espaiu 
New Spain. This covered 
a vaat portion of North Amer* 
lea during the 16th century, in- 
cluding all of present-day Mex- 
ico and practically all of the 
land west of the Mississippi 
River/ It also extended into 
the unknown and unexplored re* 
gkMU of the Northwest. 

In 1543 Louis Moscosco de 
Alvarado, one of DeSoto's side- 



kicks, explored deeply into the 
northern part of New Spab. 
After many days of marching 
from Florida, they reported 
sighting mountain ranges to the 
westward, supposedly the Hook- 
ies. Some early geographical 
charts represent Moscosco's 
route as having crossed South- 
eastern Colorado, 

In 1595, Juan de Onate, a 
promioen t Sp aniard of that 
day, reportedly attempted a 
large trek into the northern 
country from Mexico. He Is 
thought to have traveled up the 
Rio Grande River into what now 
to the San Luia Valley regioo 
of Colorado. 

Near the end of the 17th Ceii< 
tury explori^r La Salle appro^ 
priated for France all of Colo- 
rado east of the Rocky MouQ 
tains. 

In. 1721 Bernard de la Harpc 
was sent upon an expedition tc 
learn if tbi Arkansas Rivet 
would make a satisfactory route 
for traile with New Mexico. His 
mission met with defeat. 
, Colorado was switched from 
government to government foi 
more than 300 years. La Salic 
took possession of everythins 
from the Alleghanies to th« 

Rockies in 1682. Then In 1762 
France .ceded to Great Britain 
all of Louisiana, then including 
Colorado, lying east of the Mis- 
!«issippi River except New Or- 
leans. During the next year 
this was ratified hy the Treaty 
of Paris, at which time It was 
announced that by a previoua 
secret agreement, the whole 
country west to the Rocky 
Mountains was ceded to Spain. 
Thus Colorado again was under 
Spanish rule, and eontinued so 
until the beginning of the 19th 
Century when the United States 
acquired the tract 



SOURCE: Rocky Ford DaHy Gazette . 6-29-62 
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First Japanese Came to This Area 
in Early 1900's 



By FRANCES MONKMAN 
I( was not until Che early 
.,«900's that Japanese people 
oegan to settle In the Rocky 
'Ford community. The first 
^afiane^e settlers were all 
men and Included Sam Nlshi- 
mura. Otomatsu Nakayama. 
Sadaklchi Harada. YonekichI 
Masiida, Matsuzn Furishirn. 
Tlrsuzo Uyemura, Kcitaro 
Ma me da. Kuniklchi Suto, 
KichlmatKU Taguchi and Jiroku 
Yunokl all of whotn came here 
between 1900 and 1907 either 
directly from Japan or after 
brief stops in western state s, 
Tte men all did farm lobor, 
and. after they were here 
for a few years, thoy began to 
go back to Japan for wives 
or CO send for wives by the 
picture bride procedure* It 
wasn't until 1914 and after 
thac many Japanese women 
lived here* 

Probably the first Japanese 
woman to live in Rocky Ford 
was Mrs, Nishimura, who 
came here to be married in 
1906* Sam Nishimura was Che 
firsc Jap«inese businessman in 
Rocky Ford, Soon after their 
marriage tliey started a res- 
taurant and pool hall in the 
corner room of the present 
Kested store building. 

K« Taguchi was. also, an 
early day businessman hcre« 
*Ne combined fanning with 
operation of a grocery store 
specializing in Japanese food. 
Kis daughter, Mrs. Haruyc 
Salki, operates the score to- 
day. She remembers hearing 
her father tell of bicycling 
Co Pueblo and Ordway Co trans- 
act business. 

It wasn't long until the farm 
laborers had started farms 
of their own. Though Colorado 
has never had alawforbiJilinf; 
land ownership to Oriental 
illens, as some states did, the 
majority of Japanese rrntcd 
their fiinnj.. Today, liowcvcr/ 
more and more Japanese own 
the land tl»cy farnu . 



After the children of the first 
settlers began to attendpublic 
schools -"n I to Ica'-n the Fn*;- 
Hsh language, their parents 
established a summer school 
In order to teach the chil- 
dren to read, write and speak 
Japanese, The first school 
was started in 1927or 1928 and 
was held in an abandoned 
school house on Highway 71, 
north of town, Mrs, Inamoto, 
a local womatf, was the firsc 
teacher. 

In 1932, a second Japanese 
summer school was started in 
the Walter Richard's onion 
house at Hawley, The Buddhist 
group maintained the original 
school, and the Christian 
group started the new school. 

The schools were caught by 
ceachers frot" Denver and 



were held eacn summer un- 
cll jusc prior to World War lU 

Sixty Japanese boys from 
Arkansas Valley were in mili- 
tary service .during the war 
and tlie Korean conflict. One 
was killed^ and two were badly 
wounded. 

After the war thcr« was no 
longer any stress on per- 
petuating the Japanese Ian- 
KUat^, Children today know 
only English, llieir grand- 
parents know onlyenough Eng- 
lish to transact the minimum 
amount of business. So. as is 
usually the case* bet ween firsc 
generation immigrants and 
ch^lr descendants, there is 
little communication between 
grandparents and gratidchil- 
dren. 

The 'oneer Japanese brot 
their riuddhisc religion with 
cliern. Services were held in 
homes and in the Japanese 
school house. At present, a 
nuddhist priest holds serv- 
ices once a month in a build- 
ing owned by the Japanese in 
Swink, 



From 1924 Co 1932, Miss 
Clara Crosno (now Mrs, Joe 
Ahlstrom of Cheyenne, Wyo,) 
was the first Christian work- 
er among Japanese of the val- 
ley. Then a Methodist min- 
ister held meetings once a 
month in the valley until the 
evacuation of Japanese from 
the West Coast during World 
War 11, During the evacuation, 
the Colorado Missionary So- 
ciely and the United Christian 
Missionary Society placed a 
full time worker in the val- 
ley, again, 

Rev, Eizo Sakamoto arrived ' 
in March, 1945, to cake charge 
of Che project, and he is sclll 
heading Christian work among 
Japanese in the area. Purpose 
of the project is to Integrate 
Japanese-Americans into the 
Caucasian churches Instead of 
organizing a segregated 
church. Today, several Japan- 
ese have become active mem- 
bers of the various Rocky Ford 
churches, . 

On special days, such as 
Easter. Mothers pay, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, special 
services for Japanese are 
conducted by Rev, Sakamoto at 
First Christian Church, Sep- 
arate meetings for Japanese 
are also held at the Sakamoto 
home and at the church on cer- 
tain designated Sunday after- 
noons. 

In 1952, the federal govern- 
ment passed a law which per- 
mitted alien Japanese to be- 
come United States citizens. 
It was a greatly liberalized 
law which gave district courts 
authority to grant citizenship 
CO eligible aliens even though 
they were unable to read or 
write English, 
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Rev. Sakamoto and Mrs. K. 
Suio were the first persons 
to become cUlzens under this 
Itw in Rocky Ford, Rev. 
Sakamoto then conducted citi- 
zenship classes inRockyPord 
and Granada which enabled 90 
Japanese to become citizens. 
Today, there is no alien Jap- 
anese in Arkansas Valley. 

It is to Rev. Sakamoto and 
the data he has assembled that 
we are indebted for manyliis- 
torical facts contained in this 
resume. 

In line with granting of citi- 
lenship, the Japanese Amer- 
ican Citizens League was or- 
ganized here in 1950, Purpose 
^ J*A«C»L* is to inform as to 
legislation affecting minority 
gnnips, and to give Japanese 
Americans a medium through 
which their opinions may be 
be#rd. It, also, seeks to pro- 
mote good will and under- 
standing between Japanese and 
■the Community. 
' The difference in religions 
does not keep Japanese people 
from enjoying an occasional 
get - together as an ethni^: 
group. 

About 10 years ago. Home- 
makers Holiday Club, com- 
posed of Japanese women, be- 
gan sponsoring an annual party 
for all Japanese people in the 
valley. Held in honor of Japan- 
ese pioneers, it is the only 
function which brings the 
Issel, or first generation Jap- 
anese, and Nisei, or Amer- 
ican born Japanese, toj^ether 



In such niimbers. Hie'party 
offers opportunity for per- 
petuating Japanese songs and 
<»nces» Adults and children 
work on costumes and num- 
bers for the program welt In 
advance of the day. 
S, Harada and his family 
have perpetuated the Japanese 
custom of celebrating New 
Year's Day. Held annually 
since 1915, the celebration 
Is attended throughout the day 
by large numbers of Japanese 
and some Caucasians. 
Ten years ago 450 Japanese 
lived in Arkansas Valley, Out- 
ing World Warn. 600 Japanese 
settled here»*ijifhen they were 
evacuated from the West 
Coast. Most of the Coast peo- 
ple returned to their homes 
after the war. Within recent 
years several Japanese fami- 
lies have moved from the 
Rocky Ford area to New Mex- 
ico and California because of 
financial difficulties in main- 
tainlng their farms here. 
Today, as In the beg nnlng. 
Japanese are still iargelyen- 
gaged in farming here, though 
theie are Japanese clerks in 
stores, a pool hall owned by 
a Japanese, a beauty parlor 
run by a Japanese man and 
wife and a Japanese dentist. 



SOURCE: Rocky Ford Daily Gfizette . 6.2P-f^2 
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SPANISH-SPEAKING PEOPLE HAVE BEEN A PART OF ROCKY FORD 
SINCE ITS VERY BEGINNING 



Spinlsh speaking people wer« 
In this area probably as soon 
as other early settlers* Ac<* 
cording to the late Lewis 
Swlnk, "Mexican Jesus Creo" 
and his wife and his brother- 
in-law lived In two dugouts 
along the river bank at the 
old town of Hocky Ford when 
Che settlenoent bordered the 
river. 

In the early 1900'8, after 
the town had been moved to 
its present location,, a few 
Spanish people were employ- 
ed as farm laborers, sheep 
herders, and sheep shearers. 

AS near as we have bean able 
to determine, (We of theearl« 
iest settlers were Anasticio 
Garcia, Joe Gonzales, Joe 
Padllla, John Chavez and Ja- 
cobo Duran. In contrast to the 
great Influx of Spanish peo- 
ple who came a few years 
later, these five earliest set- 
tlers were from New Mexico 
or TVlnldad. 

Jacobo Duran attended Star 
Valley School from 1900 to 
1906r and he remembers 
schoolmates with surnames of 
Laras, Zamoras and Mar- 
quez. 

Lee Madrid was farm fore- 
man In 1906 for Asa Haines, 
with %vhom Duran lived for 
seven years. John Romero was 
cowboy for Mr. O'Rourke In 
Bent's Canyon. Roy De Ross, 
who married Duran's cousin, 
Elizabeth Duran of Manza- 
nola, was on a farm east of 
Star Valley School. 

However, it was the coming 
of the American Beet Sugar 
factory ti. Rocky Ford that 
gave Impetus to large num- 
bers of Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple to settle here. 

A«B.S, began operation In 
1900. The company houned 
field laborers from New Mex- 
ico and Mexico In tents. Frank 
Moreno was labor boss of the 
tent catnp at Fayette. It was 
a strictly seasonal program. 
Since tht* tents wen* too cold 
to live in dining the winter^ 
the men left tite area after 
beet work was finished. 



About 1910, adobe camps 
were built by A.as. Single 
men were brought In from 
Mexico to do beet field labor 
on seasonal basis. Now and 
again, some of the Mexicans 
remained here Illegally. 

At times. Immigration of- 
ficials tried valiantly to find 
the "wet backs "and send them 
back to Mexico. Even today 
some of the older folk are re- 
luctant to talk with strangers, 
so long did they live in fear 
of deportation. 

Robert Beach of Las Animas, 
Zack Hernandez, Sr«, of La- 
mar, Sam Lopez and Ben Lu- 
cero of Rocky Ford were re- 
cruiter agents for the factory 
in the early days. 



Because the adode camps 
could be lived in year around, 
gradually migrant laborers 
began to remain here, and the 
camps began to be made up of 
family groups rather than just 
single men. 

During the winter months, 
A.B.S. company giiaranteed 
accounts of the beet laborers 
with grocers. However, this 
system got out-of-hand, and 
for two years the company 
had a commissarytnoneof the 
factory store rooms. 

Finally, in 1925, Horace 
Knapp, factory nmnager, got 
in touch with Frank Gandara, 
general labor supervisor, and 
furnished him capital to start 
a store for beet laborers at 
Alta Vista carap (now the site 
for the new high school under 
construction.) • 

Assignments on wages were 
required to pay for food bought 
during the winter. Before long 
Gandara was able to operate 
the store independently, ile 
lived at the camp from 1922 to 
1959, wficn it was torn down. 
At that time he moved to town 
and still operates a grocery 
store here. 
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I^an JaramiUo succeeded 
Frank Gandara as general la- 
bor supervisor for A.B.S. 
Mrs. Jaramillo remembers 
when there were ISO rooms 
at Alta Visia camp. She names 
Raymond Slgala, Ruben Mag- 
dalene and Mrs. Cornel la Ra- 
mos as being other oldtUners 
here. 

By the time Knapp became 
manager, farmers had begun 
large scale growing of onions 
and tomatoes. Spanish people 
once employed exclusively by 
the sugar factory (now with 
the name changed to American 
Crystal Sugar company) now 
spent 70 per cent of thelrtinie 
in crops other than sugar 
beets. 

Knanp encouraged fanners 
to build labor houses on their 
land, and the factory loaned 
money to several farmers to 
construct good houses for 
their Spanish laborers. 

At present, Knapp is on the 
appraisal committee of Rocky 
Ford Federal Savings and 
Loan association, and so has 
had the opportunity to inspect - 
homes owned by children of 
parents who used to live in 
labor camps. He states that 
be has the highest regard for ^ 
people who have raised their , 
ctandard of living so much in 
one generation. 

There has been a markedin- : 
crease In the number of years 
of .schooling for Spanish chlN : 
dren during those years, too. • 

Mike Hernandez, who grad- , t 
uatcd from Rocky Ford High t 
School in 1933, was the first - 
person of Spanish descent to . : 
graduate from high school ; 



here* Whereas it once was :i 
unusual for Spanish children 
to finish elementary school*: 
more and more of them are i ; 
now completing hi0i school ij 
and are going on to college. 
Phil Roybal worked Jils way .i 
thru Colorado School ofMliics || 
and %tfas graduated this sprln^i:j| 
Supt. of Schools John Watson^ d 
gives as a 'rough cstlntatb 
that 35 to 40 percent of tfe | 
children in R2 schools arc Urn 
Spanish descent. • /^-m 



/« mort Spanish people be- 
came better educated there 
was an over-all growth in civic 
* awareness* Ratio of adults ac- 
tt^Jnlng citizenship Increased. 
JlWiy, Rocky Fonl haiaG.I. 
Forun and Community Serv- 
ice Grsanlzatlon and its aux- 
«Ury which seek to Improve 
fljjstaius of Spanish people. 
The G,L Forum keeps the 

^Ish people Wormed as 
to national, state, and local 
• leglsliulon and issues which 
«fect them as a minority 
groups ^ 
C&O^ and auxiliary work 
for community betterment and 
•re making a place for them- 
•wes as a service clubs. 
At die last general election, 
the CSwO» did an outstanding 
Job in seeing that all eligible 
^Molsh-Amerlcan citizens 
were registered and then made 
great effort to get them to 
the polls* 

Great m^orlty of Spanish 
folk belong to St, Peter's Cath- 
olic Church* Records of bap- 
tisms andT marriages prior to 
1910 are kept at St. Patrick's 
Church in La Junta. 

According to records at St. 
Peter's Church. Fllbeno 
MaranjOp son of Mr* and Mrs. 

' Manuel Maranjo, and Elvl 
Uon, eon of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eauses Leon, were baptized 
to 19ia Six of die first 25 
Mptlsms at the church had 
Sk)anlsh aumamea. 
In 1911 church records show 
two marriages: David Upez 
to Myrtle Denny and Frederick 
Pacheco to Clarendia Maran- 
Jo. Six of the f irat 25 mar- 
rtiSea performed at the 
church Involved persons hav- 
ug Spanish surnamesi rec- 
ords reveal. 

Rev. Edward Pettlt, priest 
« die church, funher checked 
Ast in 1912, 12 out of 12 
marrligea were S^ianish and 
to 1913. 37 out of 43 mar- 
rtoges wwre Spanish. 

Several Protestant churches 
hwe ^nish members, and 
more Is one church. Assembly ■ 
« Cod — Spanish branch. 



which Is composed endrelyof 
StJanlsh folk, ^ 
Where once the Spanish peo. 
pie were limited almost en- 
areiy to farm work, today the^ 
employed in manydif- 

^uJHi. ^^^"y em- 

ployed at the PuebloOr*»iMice 
Depot and several Rocky rord 

3"is'e5S,r«':'"^ 

Secretartal, clerking and 
nursing positions are held by 
Sp«nlsh persons. Miny wom- 
en are employed as domestic 
Mlp In homes and men are 
employed in construction 
wrK, A cleaning establish- 
ment, dance hall, two night 

c • ^u^- s«^"ce 
station, liquor store, pool hall, 
grocery store, and barber 
shop are owned by Spanish. 
AS more and more Spanlsh- 
Ainerlcans prove themselves 
to be responsible members of 
the community, so, the com- 
munity Is finding Itself en- 
riched by their contributions. 



SOURCE: Rocky Ford Dally Onzette . 6-29-62 
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Glen Call Has Liked Rody Ford 78 Years 



BY LEONE ANDREWS 
"I've spcnl my entire life 
. right here in the Rocky Ford 
community, and don't regret 
it a bit.'* says 78 year old Glen 
Call who was l>orn on a home- 
stead in Patterson Valley 
< known as Patterson Hollow 
at that time). Of course Glen 
and his wife. Gertrude, did 
spend one year m Cnlifonua, 
hut they soon returned to their 
home town. Gertrude was only 
three years old when she 
came lo Rocky Ford with her 
parents. 

Call has seen the town grow 
from a bustling pioneer town 
with dirt streets, boardwalks, 
and irrigation ditches running 
thru it. to a modern commun- 
ity with fine schools, hospital, 
industrial plants, up-to-date 
business places, and many 
new homes. 

While most of his years have 
been spent in farming (65, to 
be exact). Call has been in- 
terested in development of 
various phases of his home 
community. He recalls with 
great enthusiasm his school 
days at Patterson Vadey 
where his first teacher was 
the late Mrs. Elder (who lived 
to be over 100 years old). 
**Huw any teacher could stand 
up under the strain of teachmg 
^11 ciRht grades, with some of 
her:iOor more students biggur 
than she. and up to 18 years 
old. is more than ! can under- 
stand." Call remarked. ^In 



fact, one year we had 13 dif- 
ferent teachers includmg sev- 
eral men." he recallini. 
Not only did people farm in 
Patterson Valley area, but 
they also had herds of cattle* 
running loose and grazing 
along roadwa;/s. etc This 
could get pT^tly scary for 
small boys walking to :>chool. 
since occasionally a bull was 
known to gore a horse being 
ridden by cowboys. In fact. 
Glen and anoUier boy "laid 
low** in a hay field one v^hole 
day rather than risk walking 
pastor thru a herd of cattle on 
their way to school! After he 
finished eighth grade at Pat- 
terson Valley, he rode a horse 
to high school in Rocky Ford 
for two years. 

He recalls silting high up in 
the old wooden grandstand as 
a small boy, watching wild 
cow. wild mule, and chariot 
races, wagon races using four 
horses to each wagon, as well 
as horse races, during Arkan- 
sas Valley Fair. And of course 
he fondly recalls the daring 
feats of Leonard Stroud. 
Kocky Ford's own great rodeo 
periormer. and his wife. 
Mamie, who thrilled Fair 
audiences every year. He 
treasures a picture »A first 
vwjtermelon pile which was 
held south of grandstand m a 
clump of trees. 

c all just had to remmisce a 
tilt also about his father. Dave 
Call, who came lo Tolorado 



from Missouri on a freight 
train, herded sheep near 
l^veland for several years 
before coming to the Arkansas 
Valley to homestead. He was 
one of first farmers to sign up 
for 10 acres of sugar beets for 
at least lo years aith Ameri 
can Beet Sugar Co., raising 
beets for local factory the first 
year U operated. 
Glen renkMn))ers when his 
father bought his lirst Model T 
Ford. *'Hc had a hard lime re- 
membering he wasn't driving 
horses." he chuckled. He also 
told <il)out a fanner who park* 
ed his car with the top down in 
front of a store on Main Street. 
Quite a commotion was raised 
when all of a sudden two 
squawking old hens flew out 
onto the street from folds of 
the car top! Some unfamiliar 
noise had roused them from 
nests they had made! 
For Mrs. Call., the former 
Gertrude Voegtle. farming 
was a new adventure. She at- 
tended K4Kky Ford schools, 
then worked for awhile in tele- 
phone office and also for Cline 
Millinery Store (Hats were an 
imporlanl part of women's 
apparel in those days). Her 
father. Hobert Voegtle owned 
a ha r ness a nd shoe repa i r 
shop, ;ind the family owned 
house on South .Mam which ts 
how properly of I'red Pialt. 
She iind (',\vu were married 
in WJ. and she soon learned 
lo help m farm \^ork right 



along with hired hands. "I can 
remember helping to spread 
grasshopper poison day aflei 
day >^hen ihey were so ler 
riblc in 1921. " she noted. The 
Calls reiiu»mber cutting beans 
with irrigation shovels, then 
thrashing them by hand. be< 
fore they were able lo affon 
niachiner>-. 
The Calls are parents of foul 
children including Mrs 
Lucille Phillips of Casper 
Uyo.; Mrs Kathleen Gartoi 
of Oak Harbor. Wash. ; Robcr 
Call of Luniberton, N. J., am 
Mrs. Violet Kdgar of Ander 
son. Mo. There are also I, 
grandchildren and 15 great 
grandchildren. 
Retiring in 1959. after Cal 
had suffered several heart at 
tacks, the couple moved U 
town and have recently re 
modelled a home at 303 S. 6t)i 
There, they enjoy variou 
hobbies including a housefi 
of plants, yard work, and < 
course watching TV. One c 
the things that stands out i 
Mrs. Call's mind are i* 
Chaulauquas which were h* 
periodically in communit 
W ith various local people pc 
formmg. "(Jnce I rode a whit 
horse in a Chautauqu 
parade, she recalled. Corr 
panv sponsoring these evonl 
provided a hu^e lent, usuall 
located on .Mam Street. ••La« 
one v^as on Souih Main whbi 
.Mrs Fair s house is no 
located. " she noted 



SOURCE: Rncky Ford Dailv Gazette^ P-10-T5 
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ke Kouns Recalls Amusing Early Rocky Ford 



BY LEONE ANDREWS 
My dad and uncles shipped 
omc of ihe first cantaloupes 
Ut of Rocky Ford in baskets., 
arrels, or v^hatever they 
oold find, way back in early 
Wsr says I. H. Kouns 
Ike), well-known Rocky Ford 
iian who was born in Rocky 
'ord but moved to Fowler 
irith his parents as an infant in 
Ntt. Ike's dad was Ben Kouns 
rho brought his wife to Rocky 
'tied in 1889 from south- 
^tem Kansas, and bought a 
tece on West Swink Ave. He 
nd his brothers. Ed and Bud 
Mtketed their melons under 
be brand "Kouns Party As- 
oeiation'*. 

His father farmed the ground 
p which the sugar factory 
m built in 1900. and Ike 
emembers his father telling 
f the time when factory 
«servoir was first built, and 
rater seeped into his field of 
iccts which were just ready 
pr lopping! Of course the 
Kigar company made retribu- 
Ion for loss and extra work in- 
^ved 

When the Kouns family 
noved to Fow*ler. Ike*s father 
continued to raise melons, but 
tiso raised lots of hogs and 
iattlc. His pride and joy were 
be large Belgian horses 
vUch he raised for sale too. 
ke remembers the elder Mr. 
itauffer. 0. B.» who used to 
Mve a horse and buggy 
iround the country, buying up 
logs and cattle for his butcher 



shop. **My father would bring 
out a rocking chair and set it 
beside the pens, and Mr. 
Stauffer would sit there and 
discuss the animals, then buy 
them by guess mcver by 
weight)!" he recalls. 
llerenicnil)orshis Uncle Bud 
Kimtis tetluiu how he drove his 
team of niule:» and wagon into 
Rocky Ford from Kansas, and 
stopped to water them at a 
trough on Main Street. While 
he was waiting, the town mar- 
shall approached him and 
asked where he was bound for. 
Kouns told him. for the San 
Luis Valley, and the marshatl 
instructed him to "get right on 
out of town** as soon as he 
could! Bud Kouns drove out 
west of town and spent the 
night in a grove of cotton- 
woods, then decided this was 
the place for him. He stayed, 
purchased some of the land in 
that location, and lived there 
until his dcaUi. Ike recalls. 
Another uncle. Ed Kouns. was 
an undertaker in Rocky Ford 
in early years, until about 
1919. 

As Ike was growing up his 
father **got us to work in the 
fields by promising us we 
could go to the fair**, he re- 
members. *'Thiswas highlight 
of the year for us. We*d drive 
into Rocky Ford in a two seat- 
ed surrey (with the fringe on 
top), and spend a whole week 
at the lair.** he noted. Of 
course at that time we could 
ride the merry go round for a 



nickel, and also could buy a 
hamburger for a nickel or 
dime, he explained. He also 
remembers how a large bunch 
of farmers used to gel to- 
gether and drive to (he Cedars 
after most of the harvest work 
was done. They would spend 
several days cutting cedar 
wood to bring back for the 
winter, and haul it back by 
horse and wagon. 
Ike spent two years as a 
"fruit tramp'* in California 
after finishing high school, but 
returned to Fowler where he 
worked in a garage for three 
years. He started as commis- 
sion agent with SUndard Oil 
Co. in 1930. then transferred to 
Rocky Ford in 1932. In the 
meantime he was married to a 
school teacher from Akron. 
Effie Shedd. who taught 
school in Fowler. Manzanola. 
Newdale. and Rocky Ford 
schools. In 1957. the two be- 
came interested in raising 
Shetland ponies for sale, but 
discontinued this about seven 
years ago. They purchased 
the property on corner of So. 
2nd Street where Patterson 
Valley Road begins, in 1934. 
and have remodelled the 
home, built corrals, etc. 
Property originally belonged 
to Jim baker. 

Ike retired as Standard Oil 
agent in mu and since that 
time has had distributorship 
for Quaker State products. 
Most people in the community 



know him for his dedicated 
work with 4-H program for 
past 20 years. He serves as 
chairman of Otero County 4-H 
Foundation, and is one of 15 
members of Colorado State 4- 

H Foundation. Ike explains 
there are over SCO 4-H*ers in 
Otero County and over :tt).000 
in Colorado. He plans to *'stay 
with this kind of work as long 
as he can**. He has served as 
chairman of Otero County 
Democratic Party since 1965 
also, and is well-known in poli- 
tical circles. He is long time 

member of Masonic Lodge. 
Scottish Rite, and Shrine or- 
ganizations. His brother. 
CharlieKouns. is a resident of 
Fowler, and serves as Otero 
County commissioner. 



SOURCE: Rocky Ford Dftllv Onzette^ 2-10-75 
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MrsJessie V/ine Rscalls 72 Years in RocEty Ford 



BY LEONE ANDREWS 
**We never did have 
electricity in our farm home, 
but 1 remember when we got 
our first telephone, (a party 
line •crank" type), and first 
llun^ you kiiow, everybody 
know everyone else's 
business,** recalls Mrs. Jessie 
Wine, pioneer resident of 
Uocky Ford. Mrs. Wine 
moved to Rocky Ford w ith her 
parents, Rev. and Mrs. Gran- 
ville Nevinger, in spring of 
1902. 

Originally from Illinois, the 
family had moved to Colo- 
rado, first living in Vineland 
area, later at La Junta, then 
farming in Holbrook area 
before settling on a farm three 
miles west and south of 
Rock>' Ford. 

Mrs. Wine*s father was one of 
six local preachers in Church 
of the Brethren. At that time, 
thei-e was no paid minister, 
and the six "'took turns** in the 
pulpit, while supporting their 
families by farming, doing 
carpenter, work. etc. She 
recalls hoMi' he raised sugar 
beets for the newly 
constructed sugar factory in 
Rocky Ford. She also recalls 
attending school at the old 
Liberty school building which 
was torn down several \*ears 
ago. New Otero County Ex- 
tension office was later 
constructed In block where 
sclioiil was located. 
'•W«r nearly always managed 
to get to church twice on 



Sundays, but sometimes we 
just couldn*t make it when 
snow was real deep," she 
recalled. The family had a two 
seated carriage, but .some- 
times came to town in the one- 
liurse wagon. We used 
kerosene lights and cooked on 
a wood*coQl stove, she noted 
Then, too, most all women 
made their own clothes, and 
those of their children, and if 
you were a gooc seamstres, 
you looked nice. If not — well, 
you just looked sloppy,'* she 
said. 

There was no hospital in 
Uocky Ford or La Junta for 
several years, and Dr. Wolfe 
and Dr. Lawson were two of 
the early doctors who walked 
to and from patients* homes 
for several years, then drove 
horse and buggy later. Many 
times, patients had to be 
broui^ht in from their farms 
by buggy or wagon for 
medical attention, she noted. 

In the summer of 1907. Jessie 
Nevinger was married to 
Henry Wine, a young man who 
had come to Rocky Ford from 
Kansas after hearing about 
new sugar factory here. He 
worked during summer 
months for Jessie's father, 
and at sugar factory during 
campaign. The couple spent 
their entire married life in 
Rocky Ford, and celebrated 
their n4th wedding an* 
iiivcrsary the summer before 
lie pas2>ed away in 1972. 

Mrs. Wine recalled how her 



hust>and worked as a butcher 
for O. B. SUuffer. father of B. 
F. Stauffer. "There was no 
such thing as 40 hour weeks in 
those days."' she pointed out. 
adding that Henry and B. F. 
often stayed open until ii p.m. 
Saturday night, closing just in 
time to get into the barber 
shop before closing time!" 
•Things weren*t easy in those 
days, but we got along. We 
were lucky to live in an apart- 
ment with a **Grandpa 
Reynolds** (no relation), who 
owned a handmade washing 
machine. It was better than 
using the washboard,** she 
remarked. 

Some of her happiest times 
were when she sang with a 
mixed quartet at her church. 
**0h, we didn*t have a piano 
Uhere were no instruments in 
the Brethren Church for many 
years), but we got our pitch 
from a tuning fork, <and I still 
have mine)." she pointed out. 
Church services were held in a 
tent for awhile, and even 
union revival meetings were 
sometimes held in large tents. 
Kerosene lamps were used for 
lights, and you might imagine 
we had a lot of fires, but we 
didn t, Mrs. Wine recalled 
"We were just very careful,** 
she explained. Of course, fire 
wagons were drawn by horses 
in those days, a far cry from 
our shiny big red trucks with 
the fabulous equipment of 
today. 



Mrs. Wine is one of those 
fortunate persons who was 
never ill. Her four children 
were bom at home, and she 
had never been hospitalized 
for any treatuient until having 
eataract surgery* in Octolx!r, 
vm. After Mr. Wine retired 
from htauffer Food Co., the 
couple served as church 
custodians for several years, 
with .Mrs. Wine doing major 
part of inside work, and. her 
husband, the yard. She was 
near age of 80 when they i 
retired from this woric. She r 
had worked at canning factory ; 
in Rocky Ford for several [ 
years during the late 1920*s,: \ 
hCflpipg to provide necessities i 
for their family. She recalls, ^' 
driving their first car, aj 
secondhand Model T FoitL i 
**Some women were afraid to I 
drive, but I enjoyed it, ami 7 
always drove any car we ever: j 
owned.'* she pointed out. 

Mrs. Wine has been active in: ^ 
just about every department : 
of church work during her ] 
lifetime, and altho she do^n*t i 
leach any more, doquilting or * 
other such work, she attends I 
most services and can usually J 
t>e seen at special happenings | 
such as church dinners, 
evening fello wsiiip i 
gatherings, and such. She ' 
likes to walk to town 
occasionally from licr home : 
on 4iMi Veatcli Ave., but is 
(|uite relieved when a friend l 
comes along tu oifer her a i 
ridel 



"Vou know, I remember 
when a good many of these 
Heritage Trail homes were 
built In Rocky Ford.*' she re- 
marked, commenting on 
current Bicentennial projects. 

Mrs. Wine*s children are 
Mrs. Fred (Velma) Andrews 
who just recently moved from 
Yakima. Wash., nearer to 
battle; Mrs. Don (Ailcen) 
Ranigrover, a scIhk>1 te«H*her 
in Yakima; Mildred, (Mrs. 



Glenn Mishler) of Pensacola, 
Fla. : and son, Leiand, of Colo- 
rado Springs. She looks 'for- 
ward to visits with her 
children, seven grand- 
children, and several great- 
grandchildren, altho she is be- 
coming a bit hesitant to travel 
alone. In summer of 1973 she 
accompanied her daughter. 
Aileen to Hawaii! 
**l*he town has grown and 
changiKl, but it's still home to 
me.** .she pointed out. 



SOURCE: Rocky Fbi^ 
Paily Gazette > 
2-10-75 ; 
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Charlie Robins Nostalgia Includes Some 
Cowboy Funning in Early RocI(y Ford 
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(HDITDR'S NOTT: When 
Charlie Robins' hvanl thai 
Rockv l-ord Is cel<'l)rar!n^ 
Its 75ih annlvt«r<;ary. he 
took pen In h.invl ami jorrt J 
down some of Ms mrtMor- 
les (►f early vlay:; here, Hob- 
Ins lived In Kooky f onl 
from 1889 to 1807. rau^-.hr 
school here' m 1908-09. 
inierrupred his mc(!Ual 
procilce to serve as ^v>v- 
ernor of Idaho four years 
am! now resldt-s at 1000 
Durrell. Lewiston, Idaho.) 

Dy CHARLIt ROniNS 
1 think it would bo, perhaps, 
an exaggeration for meto re- 
call the entrance of the EKer 
and Robins families Into Rocky 
Ford, but I've long been re- 
liably Informed that It was 
about Feb. 1, 1889, and as I 
recall I was the only small 
one In our family. 
My sister Anna was 16 or 
17, my brother Harry 14 or 15 
and I was just past four. There 
being no house for us, we fU 
nally located In roonis over 
George Hammond's grocery 
store on South Maln« I believe 
chat the folks finally got 
George's agreement on condi- 
tion that he could take his 
meals with us. 

How long we remained there 
I do not know, but even the 
eyes of a small boy got some 
last Impressions, Of course, 
a grocery store was a tempt- 
ing wonderland to me. and I 
probably made a pest of my- 
self« 

Hiru George I made a near 
comact with Santa Claus at 
Christmas, 1889. Mr, Ham- 
mond, whom I remember 
clearly, because of his fufl 
beard, brought me some things 
which he said he took away 
from Santa Claus, whom he 
had cornered in Charley 
Recker's barn. (Old timers 
will recall that at one time 
Charley was the town's only 
baker,) 

Santa was reported by 
George to be feedin? his rein- 
deer at the Recker barn, but 
I couldn't go to see him, be- 
cause he had left! 

There were still In opera- 
tion at that time some of the 
large cattle spreads, such as 
the JJ ranch, located j;outh In 
ilie cedars. Tills outfit was 
owned, I believe, by a Scotch 
syndicate. The punchers came 
to town regularly on Saturd.iv 
iiftcrnoon and left some time 
before Monday, Tliey often 
practiced their marknianship, 
but not to. the injury of any^ 
one, so far as I ever heard. 
It was nolsvi 

I can recall the excitement 
when 5ome U.S, marslials and 
• posse cornered some cattle 



rustlers on North MainStreet 
ami shot it out with them, Fa- 
tlior was then a Justice of 
peace, and much to the con- 
cern of some others stood In 
front of the Maxwell 5tore on 
the west side of Main viewing 
It all. As a veteran of tour 
years In the Union army (1861- 
b5). he seemed to think this 
a vory minor fracas. 
Among my earliest teachers 
I recall Mrs, Taylor, Mrs.G. 
M. Mall, Mrs, P, K.Dllnn. be- 
fore 5he was married. 1 be- 
lieve F, n, Bolles was super- 
intendent, and the only school 
\vas the old one on the south 
side. 

In December. 1897 we moved 
to La Junta, father being dep- 
uty county clerk and clerk of 
the court, I was graduated 
from high school there In 
1903, and then went to William 
Jewell College, Liberty. Mo., 
and received my A,B, degree 
In 1907, I taught In Sprlnv;- 
field, Mo„ high school In 1907- 
08 and then returned to Rocky 
Ford to teach In the high school 
In 1908-09. 

My father and mother were 
charter members of the Bap- 
tist Church in Rocky Ford, 
It seems to me that I recall 
a small church, across the 
ditch, where the Presbyterian 
Church now stands. This ven- 
ture, I thought, was started 
by the Presbyterian Home 
Mission Board, At any rate 
I: was the only l\ouse of wor- 
ship at that time, and all de- 
nominations participated In Its 
activities. Father was super- 
intendent of the Sunday school. 

My parents returned to Rocky 
Ford In 1907, Father died in 
1918. while I was In the army. 
Mother followed in 19:^2, They 
were both burled in the Rocky 
Ford cemetery. 

My medical career Included 
a brief period In the army 
medical corps, a few months In 
an Internist's *^'Mce In Chic- 
ago, and 28 y atSt,Marle. 
Idaho, then four years as gov- 
ernor of Idaho, followed by 
eight years as medlcaldirec- 
tor of the North Idaho Medical 
Service Bureau (Blue Shield), 
then n coronary attack, which 
took me off the active list. 



Restaurant operators In 
early Kocky Ford history In- 
cluded Charles Cariwrlght, 
Carl Klutchbaufth, W, T, 
Smiths Bud Reeves, Henry 
Sherman and K, Weld, 

Amonn pioneer. Rocky Ford 
barbers, as recalled byO, 0« 
Stauffer, were D, F, Knause 
and George Gross, 

C, O, Clark operated on early 
day Rocky Ford music store* 



WE RiiMF- MBF: R R( K!K Y FORO 
For sixty omt years wi» havt* llv«»d in this volley, 
We came here in Aj>rll, in nineteen o ont». 
The most' of our life span w^-'ve sixmu In this county. 
But now wu are sure that wu snoii will be iniik'. 

We came on the railroad, ihc fnst way to n avel. 

We landed here sniely and if ntctl a plare, 

A house on south sixth street was first our small dwelling. 

We re living ri^.ht now just eir.ht blocks from that base. 

We s?ep|x»d frmn ihe train near our present fine deiw. 
NO ouromobilos then were m siv.lit in this town. 
No trucks and no tractors: but h.irses ami buggys 
Were all we co\ilri see as we looked up and down. 

We w.>rked and we farmed. Nve raised beets and some melons 
Como!idc'd with weeds and wiih bugs and some hall 
But through It we managed to live and U» h ippy. 
And bi> far we've managed to keep out of Jail. 

We often recall the good names ^f old timers. 

The llarsins, the Covers, the Koiiiis are a few. 

Van Ouskirk, the banker aiu* tjreen, who sold' lumber, 

And Stauffer's meat shop on Walnut avenue. 

In those days we raised neither corn or potatoes. 
But beets and some melons and alfalfa hay. 
We had neither tractors nor car:: to bankrupt us. 
But we got along like most folks do today. 

My life has been busy, yes, busy but happy. 

With wife and ten children to clothe and ro feed. 

But now the ''re all gone, and at times 1 get lonesome. 

But I m not ccn»plalning, I've all that | need. 

This Rocky Ford city Is good, there's no better. 
For living these years here, I never do kick. 
It's healthy. I know, for I tried ft and truly 
These sixty one years. I have never been sick. 

So why should we worry and fret and be jittery? 

We know that our God Is still on his great throne. 

And when this a«e ends, then Christ Jesus is coming. 

He s conilnj^ yes comiii)'. down here for his own. 

And If I am here, when at Jesus returning 
He calls his own children tu go with him then. 
I hope to be ready, and workini! ami watching 
And filling my pince right up to the end. 

When to this good city we first made our entry 
A bank was then here wliere another now stands. 
We had n small balance, and guarded it ch)?;ely. 
And checked on It only to meet needs demamis,* 

I married on Christmas, in nineteen O seven, 
I verv distinctly rcmembtT the date. 
For starting my home, I checked out everv 
That bank never opened in nineteen O elp.hr. 



dollar. 



The sugar plant started the mnkin-: of sunnr, 

T^e year nineteen hundred. I think was the date. 

And every year since then, fhey've made lots of sugar 

And shipped to most every town in the :;tate. 

The manager's name. I remembcT was Weirzer. 
Ttie farmers adviser was friend, O.L, Joclmck. 
Another official was nntned Winferhalter, 
The most common name here was Senator Swink. 

Then Pollock the farmer and Politick the dentist. 

And Pollock the doctor, was mavor awhile, 

He lind the first hospital, it was a r.tu).! one. 

Thou}:h small. It .was then In quhe very good style. 

The roniU then were not like they are Ucve nt present. 
For mud hole;; were coinrnoii on must everv road. 
First niitos had hardships on early slu>rt Journeys 
That we never have near our present aboue. 

Rut space don't nilow us to name many others. 
But one. his iinme Cnrtwnghi. he owiieil one first ; ;ir. 
At tnldnh'.ht, lie brouj-Jit onr go<Kl d<Ktor to Newble' 
Cot Ntuek In a mud hole In going that far. x * *• - 



Leroytiser writes Interesting Account ^r^^^'l^'S:^. 
Of 73 Years of RockyFo'rd Happenings ^''^y-^^i-"^ 



(EDITOR'S NOll: lliesc 
rrcnllectUius o( early <lay 
Rocky f-oni were orlp.tnolly 
wTllien and publlshc.i in lOSS 
and arc reprlnU'd here be- 
cause of the iiittTestlnt? and 
Informative details of early 
Rocky F-ord» which they pro- 
vide*) 

By LF.ROY \l E USER 

My family and that of my 
uncle. Charles M, Robins. ar- 
rived In RocVy ForJ on March 
2. 1889, my father havinp; 
come to Colorado the previous 
year fnr his heaUh. and after 
considering both Canon City 
and l,as Animas, decided upon 
Rocky Ford as our homo. 

Mr. Robins, who had also 
looked over the bite, accom- 
panied the household goods 
of both families by frelfjht 
from our former homes In 
Defiance lowat. 

Ti\e trip from Omaha by 
I'nion Pacific day coach was 
long and tiresome raking at 
least two days and a night. 

The first night in Rocky Ford 
was spent in rooms above the 
millinery stnre of Mr?. J, S. 
Manning (the Manning block 
still standi; on South Main 
street facing East between 
Walnut and Maple), and the 
firbt meal eaten In the small 
adjoining home of Mrs.rn?c- 
man Smith, a widow, Bnrh 
families were, soon located 
In Improvised and temporary 
living quarters above the E. 
H» Capron grocery, a two 
story double frame building 
on the N. E. corner of Main 
and Walnut* 

At this period Rocky Ford 
was a small, growing com- 
munity of about 400 persons 
In Bent county with Las Ani- 
mas as the county seat. 

The Enterprise of Feb. 8, 
1888 gives the Information 
that the county was 111 miles 
long and 87 miles wide, and 
that tl»e original Rocky Ford 
School district was 38 miles 
from east rn west and 91 
miles frnm north to south. 
A Mr. Murphy was listed a:> 
county superimendf nt of 
schnols. 

Towns to the we st were Cat - 
lin (Manznnola) and Oxford 
(Fowler) with La Junta, a 
Junctlnn and division point of 
the Santa Fe on the east. 
Dent county was divided In 
1890, Otero county formed, 
tl»e governor appointing J. W. 
Fastwood as cnunry Fupt»rln- 
icndent an.f William Matthaws 
as secretary. 

As I rerall the tnwn In 1889, 
the business section consisted 
of two blot^ks of Inilldlngs on 
both the north and vouth sides 
of the' track*:, with numbers 
of vacant lots. Some of the 
btilldlngs on the north side 
were the state bank block, I 



Win J, Smith, cashier; the 
HondrU ks f^cucrul store and a 
hrlck bulklmj;'. housmgthepoiit 
office anl A. L. Kellogg's 
J<'wclry >torc, the offices nf 
0. M. Hall and of W, N. 
Randall, at that time both 
bachelors; a double store 
. b»illdlng In one room nf which 
H, E. Ellinji^vood had a hard- 
ware and implement store, 
the other vacant excepr for 
use as a Sunday school room 
and fnr cliurch services some 
months later. 

Across the street was a drug 
store owned by Dr, E. W. 
Kearby. a two story frame 
buUdtnr: In which Col. W. D. 
Robb had a ^aloon, and In the 
block north of that the hard- 
ware and furniture stnre of 
W. D. Gobln and a two story 
stuccoed adobe building own- 
ed by James K. Dye, who also 
operated a saloon. 

Across the street north of the 
Dye building there was a two 
story frame owned by Mrs. H, 
A. Bristol, some vacant lots 
and then a small frame dwell* 
Ing built flush with the street. 
In the next block north a small 
house nestled In a grove of 
trees, which I believe to have 
been on a tree claim of (George 
W. Swlnk. in which grove we 
experienced pur first Water- 
melon Day In the fall of 1889. 
Also on the nnrth side facing 
west was a feed, groin and 
Implement store of B. U. Dye 
and Son. 

The railway station was a 
small, red, sand-painted 
building, and extending south 
on both sides of the right of 
way there were wide walks 
made of cinders, either given 
by or obtamed from the Santa 
Fe, which were held In place 
by huge timbers along the 
sides. 

South of the right of -ivay, 
facmg east was a two story 
frame avmedi hy Charles Reck- 
er who operated a bakery and 
next tn It another In vi^lch 
was the Sam Dunsmore meat 
market. Across the street was 
the Capron grocery and behind 
It a small frame In which 
Gee Clng had a Chinese laun- 
dry. 

On the Southeastern comer 
of Main find Walnut there was 
a two story double brick, lat- 
er known as the St, James 
hotel the upper floor of which 
was occupied by the William 
C, Browning famlJy. Mr. 
Hrownlng died of tuberculosis 
soon after our arrival. 

An Interesting; feature of this 
building was the double-deck- 
er outhouse, access to which 
from the upper floor waaover 
an elevated walkway. 

Two rooms on the lower 
flonr were utilized as school 
rooms during week and 



wire Miss HatttcHavllnndand 
Mlsb Mary Kilgore, while 
Miss Jennie Hiirnett taught 
lov^vr r:rades In the little white 
school hnuse located where the 
Liberty building stands, and 
J. Vy, Slosb taupht higher 
grades In still annther build- 
ing on the sciuth ».ide which I 
am unable to identify. 

Across the street from the 
St. James were the offices of 
rk)ddm£; and Steele, real es- 
tate of the Rocky Ford l-n- 
terprlse. fnunded and publish- 
ed by H, V. Alexander, the 
Manning block. 
On the northeast comer of 
Railroad avenuo and lOiii 
street there wns a large two 
story adobe building, the Hotel 
DeSceley which was operated 
by Mr. and Mrs. J. S, Seeley. 
East of It was a livery stable, 
also a blacksmith shop owned 
by Frank Y. Hauck, who later 
became a partner of H. E. 
Elllngwood under the firm 
name of Elllngwood and Hauck. 
Early homes on Swink avenue 
were those cf George W. 
Swink, E, C. Gobln, C. C. 
Washburn. Captam Rohan, 
Chas. Daring, Sr., a small 
house which I believe belong- 
ed to a Mr. Bechtol. a broth- 
er of Mrs. Geo. W, Swink. 
On the lot where the Elks 
\ club stands there was a four 
vroom frame house soon to Ix? 
occupied by J, Smith and 
his bride, Mame Gerst. 

The James K. Dye family liv- 
ed over the saloon, Mrs. Bris- 
tol and her daughter, an art- 
ist. In her building, J. w. 
Barker, the section foreman. 
In a tvno story frame on rail- 
road property west of the sta- 
tion. East of Nonh Main were 
the homes of the Potter fam- 
ily and of Mrs. Gerst. and 
east of South Main those of 
Isaalah Dennis and W. E. 
Anderson. West of South Main 
were the homes of W. J. 
Irvine, a painter, and W. N. 
Clark. 

Dy the spring of 1889 the 
Garden Place addition had 
Ixjen platted and my father 
bought one of the first two 
and a half acres plots on Pine 
avenue, which he erected a 
small three room house, hav- 
ing at first a dirt roof, not 
uncommon in those days, lat- 
er adding a shingle roof and 
two additional rooms., There 
was also a bom. chicken 
house, a cave and a cistern. 
All homes were provided with 
cisterns which were flllod 
fn»m the Irrigation canals, 
the water being filtered in 
a primitive manner. 

Between otir home and Wash- 
ington avenue tlierc was a 
small triangular plot owned 
by B. U. Dye, who had recent- 
ly completed a fine two story 
brick home on the avenue. ' 
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LeRoy B. Elser, brothe 
of Mrs. Eorl Rex o 
Rocky Ford, who wroh 
the occomponying re 
collections of eorly Rock 
Ford, wos first orgonis 
ofter the orgon wos in 
St oiled in the First Meth 
odist Church in 1904. H 
directed the church chol 
from 1904 to 1906, H 
was groduoted from Rock 
Ford High SchocI in 189 
ond from the Universit 
uf Denver in 1903. He I 
pictured !.ere of the tim 
he lived In Rocky Fore 
1898 - 1916, during whic 
time he wos employed 
the Stole Bonk of Roc 
Ford ond os ossistoi 
postmoster os well 
teaching music. Loter h 
tought music In Dcnvw- 
ond heoded the Blonch 
Dingley Motthews schoc 
of music until his rellr 
ment in 1945. He is noi 
82 ond lives in Denver. 

llnle pint with trees and 
lovely rose garden, Mr, R< 
Ins bought two-half acres 
Joining us on the west <. 
built a story and ahalffram 
while west of him were soi 
vacant Ints and then the fl 
room frame built by H. 
Dawley, manaj^er of the 
W. English Lunilxsr cnmpa 
On the south side nf Waj 
inj^ton avenue were the hom 
of A. I*:, Comer and of I 
( IofHl:ipccJ. 
Amonj-: the farms i 
ranches in the rerriK 
around town were tlio folio 
Inr,: Mrs. Rnyal, mother 
II W. am! Frank Royal, linK 
Robb, A. P. Kouns. Alo 
Swlnk. I,orcM7o Swmk.Ceo, 
W. Swink, Frank ninRha 
tlie Russell Ranch, thu Vox 
Uanch, Mrs. Sarah Cave,W 
liani Matthews, the Girthl 



*e Ho!!y Ranch. J. H. Lowe. 
J. E, Gtuger, J. w East- 
jwod, John H. Crowlc Mri*. 
a A. Tewes, W. F, Green. 
Harvey Comer. J. A^Cou^h^ 
oni. Fred D, Haines. Lewis 
Swlnk and Janws A* Lockharu 
Prominent «m«>ag cowboys of 
»e day were KobcrtGlllesple, 
jacic Bowman end Charlie 
Reynolds. Soc^i so arrivrx^re 
micb leading citizens as Phil- 
Up J. Relfel, Hkiry and 
George Maxwell, Henry F, 
Ha^. George and Bessie N. 
Taj^or, Morris U Meyer. Dr. 
A. a Marks. Robert M. and 
Samuel H. Pollock. Mrs. Eliza 
Horn back and her daughters. 
OUIe (Mrs. Russell) and 

r*lrf J^*^!* Steward), 
I tWnk it likely that Or. W. 
E» Fcnton. Ford Steward and 
Wa brother. Charlie, a town 
marshal, had located prior to 
jW^^ev. Samuel Barber, a 
Presbyterian, was the first 
local minister, followed by 
Rev. Daniel W. Burt. Meth. 
odist. shortly thereafter. 



At the conclusion of my fa- 
ther's term as postmaster 
the family moved back to the 
Cardan Place location. 
Burr Elser was brought into 
the wrld by Dr. Albert D. 
Marks ii. August. 1892. ^t the 
Swink and North 8th Street 
M)me. While a mere infant 
Biu-: was stricken with a 
critical case of bronchial 
pneumonia, and Dr. Kearby 
had given up. ' 
In that emergency Mrs. B. 
U. Dye called upon mother to 
ask if she would be willing to 
try a drastic home remedy. 
In utter despair mother said 
she wiuld try anythlnj% Mrs. 
Dye proposed that she liave 
her son. Horace, kill a black 
cat and apply the inside of the 
cm directly to ttie baby's 
chest. This she followed with 
a second application. Soon the 
child breathed comfortably 

fn il^Sir*'* lived until 
Aprii. 1961. Wl»en Dr. Kearby 
learned of the frcaimerit he 
was much disgusted. 
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Rocky Ford's First V/oman Driver 
Recalls History of Automobiles 



Uy K MAUDF, fJlRKl LL 

In reply lu qucMlons about 
Uic first fluiomobtles In Rocky 
I ord, I nT.ill that (ImrMe 
Hushaw wr>rkciJ for thv clcc- 
irtc company, fie had sore of 
A tniggy, driven byrlcctrlclty, 
and Mrs* Hushaw drove lu 

I wan tht firbi %iK>inan In 
Rocky Ford to drive a gano* 
llne-propolled car. That waa 
In 1903» It waft two seated 
chain drive Cadillac with 
eoal oil lampa. no lop.aHmall 
flanK wlndalileldiind too) cheat 
on one running \mrd. It was 
almoat Impnsalble for a lady 
In ihe back aeat to keep a hat 
on» 

I think a man by the name of 
Crlawold tiad tthi next car 
after our^t He had a machine 
repair attnp In the middle of 
the block south of the pres. 
ent Rocky l-ord Druj? Store. 
Ilia waft what wc called a 

ahe brought Linn Amos in. jIm 
Gallagher mixed the drInKa, 
and I feared Jim nilght yplke 
tliem, UitheJid not." 

Mra» Nation gave Mm* Bur« 
rell two of her "hatchet" ptna, 
wHIch bear the worda "Carry 
a Nlllon", and Mri» Rurrett 
aim haa and prizea them. 

Mra. Durrell la 86. She waa 
rheflrat woman In Rocky Ford 
10 drive a gaaollnp-propelled 
auto, and ane la i^tlll driving 
loda^v after SV year», 

Mr* and Mra* liurrett were 
paremn of one aon, Harold, 
who now Uvea In Colorado 
Springa. Ho managed the Ikis1« 
neaa In Uocky Ford for many 
yeara bi'fore retiring, and her 
grandaona are now active In 
lt« 

The nurrtll Si'ed Store Is a 
family bunlneHH. and Mrs< 
Ourrell nHII retains an Inter- 
eat. 



run«about onc-sturfd cnr. 
In those porlv Jays it wa«i 
necessary for the driver to 
have someone eUe aloni' i<i 
hold the horhe<< when we nu f 
them, Somctinies men wuuKI 
use a sack on the hor^t-'M 
head for a blinjfolJ tuuti 
drove hy. It Uiis tnv job lu 
drive the car, while Mr. hur- 
rell and the ownvr of the 
liursea hold iheni. 
One time between Rocky I onl 
and Manxanola an oU couple, 
only recently arrived tr<»tn 
Ruaala, were walking ainti,', 
the road when they looke f up 
and aaw our cir comln^;. 'flif 
man and woman threw thfir 
arma around each other, be«- 
gan acrearnlniK, made no at* 
tempt to get out of the rond, 
tut kept r.^lng round and 
round, We had lo nop the rar 
and lead them by the car, be* 
cauae they were ho panu- 
atrlcken, 

A few years after we ^nt 
our car. Dr. Van Buskirk 
one. 

One Sunday we drove hi>rili 
ef Crowley. Quite a large 
crowd waff gathered for a hnll 
game« Hie crowd saw our car 
ceinlngt Hiev came rutmlng 
and atoppcd ua, Tticn they Iv- 
gan yeliint;. "What t^ that 
thing?" lliey looked the cur 
over and asked questittiiH, 
Evidently they had nrjt even 
seen a plriure of an auii»«* 
mobile, 

Automobliea were nerve- 
•^wrecking In thofc davs, Our 
car had a ehain drive, 'the 
pins In the chain would car 
out or lone out, ond orM* had 
to crawl under to put in new 
plna. That was dirty work! 

One ffundav we went lo nur 
Newdale runrlt, \ U ladv a 
ed ua to stay for triedchukeit 
dinner, I tuld her my niuther 



had asked us to ear with tier, 
and 1 had promised we would. 

A couple of ndles fr«)iii the 
ranch. ;i pin wore out In itA> 
ehaln. We hjul |ilns In tlie tool 
ehe*^i on ilu' runntn>MMJard, we 
thoin-hi. We ^eiircheil thai l«x 
thoroiif'Jdy, Uit uot a pincuuld 
k' fnutiilf It looked doubtful if 
we would ret anvwhete for 
dmner for ^ome (into. 

At that tlmv lhadverylieavy, 
long hair« and It took large 
wire hoir pltifi to liold It In 
placet I pulled one of tlio^e 
pins nni of iny liidr and ^.ild 
i(» Mr» Hurn'll, "You luivo 
pliers. Maybe vou can cut a 
pin out o( thlh hair ptn." He 
did, and we arrived In time 
fnr chUken dinner. 

In a few years we often saw 

nen cutting wires off the 
fences along the rAads to fix 
ihelr vnrN, In ihosir days most 
ear^ wi re bhck.tHitaMWf>n>en 
Iteii^an Jrlvlni;ninre. tite colore 
i hani'cd. 

1 hsd one Studehaker ^even 
years, and I never put a dent 
In it. I have never ha«l.in ac- 
cident In ilie 5*^ vcars, whvre 
I had lo pay out a penny* t 
have hHil ho many «'ars, I have 
hiNt track of the number and 
nuikes, 

Mt^t fatal autn necldent In 
the Arkansas Vnlley waa near 
I'nrt l.yun. Two wore kilN* I, 
Ihe car left the road on a 
curve anit hit a pon, 

Mrst drunken drlvlnr, acrt- 
dent wa>» near Swlnk, where the 
car inlsseil ttie bridge and 
landed upidde down In the 
creek tvtow. In ilio;ie dav^ 
tho^e witu wnnieddnitkHlt.ndto 
^^o in Swink, kN*aiiH<' Kvuky 
I'nr.l woH dry, '|1»ere wi re 
MCveral hoys In that ^riir, hut 
none wai^ hurt more thanaf'^w 
MtTtitetiefi, 

In the curly dayM mane ilo^'.s 
were Ulled. 1hey had no fenr 

uf cnrf and woidd runnndtry 
to l*ite the wlu*els or run In 
front trying in atop the carh. 
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Agricultural Statistics 



Otoro County 



State 



Numbor of 
1964 
1960 



r nrmo 



Total Acreage In rnrms 
1964 (1,000 jc:ro5) 
1969 (1,000 acres) 

Proportion of Total Land Area 
In Farms 
1964 
1^9 

Average Size of Farms 
1964 (acres) 
1969 (acres) 

fterkot Value of All Agricultural 
Products Sold 
1964, (SI, 000) 
1yO4'(Sl,000) 
1969 (SI, 000) 



Inc 
Hay 



Markd Value of Crops 
Nursery Products and 
1964, (SI, 000) 
1964 '(SI, 000) 
1969 (SI, 000) 



Market Value of Livestock, 
Poultry and Their Products 
1964, (SI, 000) 
1964 '(SI, 000) 



luding 



1969 (SI, 000) 



647 
570 



785 
534 



96,1% 
66,5% 



1,213 
934 



$20,055 
23,665 
41,624 



$ 5,515 
6,508 
5,227 



$14,539 
17,156 
36,395 



29,798 
27,950 



38,258 
36,697 



51.5% 
55.5% 



1,284 
1,313 



$ 612,175 
722,366 
1,100,948 



$ 182,317 
215,134 
217,833 



$ 427,983 
505,020 
802,741 



Adju'.lod 1o 196'.> doll.irs utilizing the Consumer Price 
U. S. Uuroau of the Census. 



Source 



I ndex. 



SOirRCE: U.S. Bureae of the Census, Census of Arrlculture . 1969 
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COLORADO 



FARM INCOME AND PRICES 

1972 • The realized ncl frirm income ol Cotorado farmors and rnnchcrs in 1972 was 
$?52.50>.000 This was S43 BOO 000 or 2^ perccfil i^bove lOTI Tomj no! income after 
•nvonlory adiuslmcnls was $266,400,000. up 8 percent frorn^ 197 1 r»irm production 
expenses continu«.*U Uuut upv^arii trend with iin 18 peicent increase from {he previous year 
to a record $ l.liG8,400,C00 

Cash income from fiinn marnonngs and government payments !ot»ilodS 1,770. 700.000. an 
18 percent increase froni 1971 Goveinniunt p.iymrnis (inciuJing $^'9,896,000 from the 
Wheat program) fotnica S/0 900 000 Livestock and livestock products made up 82 pcrconl 
of Ihc loiiil income excuCtng go.er rifpurri pnyrfienl:* Cash receipts f'Ofn livestock werea: a 
record high of S1.39C 4/9 CCO up 21 percent from the previous year lenjized net income 
per farm in Colorado was Sa.559 »" 1372. up 23 percent from 1971 The U S average in 1972 
was S6.856 per fHrm 

1973 • Prelimir>ary estimates place cash receipts from farm marketings in i973ata record 
high S2.196.8^ 7,000. up S497.077.000 from 1972. This resulted primarily from higher prices 
farmers received for their procucis Despite the higfier cash receipts, realized net income 
per farm m Colorado dropped 19 percent to S6.971 per farm cased on preiiminary data The 
cost of production increased s^arp'y. particularly for the nvestock indus^'^y 

The prr' minary estimate of '973 cash receipts f'om saius of livestoc'^ and livestock 
products IS placed at Si 7 19,165.000 compared wiih $1,396 479.000 m :972 Higner prices in 
1973 lor all livestock 'tems contriDuteo to the increase m esumaiea casn receipts 

preliminary 1973 cash rece»p:R estimates for crops totaled S477.651 .COJ compjred \Mth 
$303,291 ,0C0 in 1972. F armers received higher prices for most food gra.ns. feed grams, and 
hays with marketings of these crops aoove the 1972 levels 



Farm Income: Grots larm Income. 





<zed and total net farm Income, Colorado, 1968*72 



Item 



C*%h rfctiptt fron^ f«rm m»'nt\ r\q\ 

Oo^rnnienl p«ynii*ntvlO U'ni«fS 
Vilvc of pfoductt coniyi'cc or 'At*r^% 
Gross rental yi^jc ol rjrm dw«'i»ngt 

Nonnioney irco^>u 

Reatiff J gross *»'m tncon^e 

raint produchc e*Ct*\n%B 

t\»»UltC nat Ur-^i tricome 

H9\ CMnge .r\ o t*tn\otkD% 
Total n»t ij'-* tncomt* 



1960 



1969 1970 I 



1971 



1972 













691.1 


1014 1 


1207 0 


1436 6 


16998 


62 9 


6G& 


680 


532 


70 9 


75 


6 t 


76 


72 


83 


138 


36? 


37 5 


39 3 


42 0 


41 3 


44 3 


45 1 


46 5 


503 


99&3 


1124 9 


132C2 


1536 3 


1820 9 


636 1 


965 (> 


1130 1 


1327 6 


1568 4 


1&9 7 


169 3 


1902 


208 7 


252 5 


17B 


36 6 


475 


36 6 


130 


177 0 


196 1 


237 ; 


245 3 . 


265 4 



• Individual *t*m may nol add lo lo;<i t because ol roundmo 

Expenses: Farm production eKpcnscs, Colorado, 1968*72 



Currant Op«raiing f>ip«ntet 
fted 

tivtllOCh . . 

teed . 

r#f|ili/|ir and l(n*f . . 

Repairs A ort '((''on of captlai tif>rrs . . 
Miweilaiieoui , ... 

Hirtd labor > 
Total 

Ospicoation A oincr consunplon ot firm cap>Ui 
lasas on larni f.io(.» »iy 
}n|(r«s1 on (arm mrMi^.trj^ di<m 
Nal ri>nl lo rton i i'r»> l.mdiO'U^ 

ToUll tarni (tfOUiOiOn «i; «/nset' . 



1968 


1969 


1970 t 


1971 I 
-.0. 


1972 






Mithon dpjlfij 






134 6 


165 6 


195 9 


282 4 


316 7 


733 9 


303 t 


424 4 


520 8 




78 


10 1 


10 7 


118 


118 


159 


15 7 


182 


21 5 


24 4 


84 5 


79 7 


83 1 


86 7 


8B9 


$7 1 


96.1 


109 8 


114 2 


ItO I 


78 0 


882 


88 5 


79 0 


77 0 


641 6 


758 7 


9106 


1.096 3 


1.320 7 


lOt 4 


10/ 4 


1124 


120 5 


1278 


40 7 


42 0 


44 8 


46 9 


J9 4 


32 7 


35 6 


385 


43 0 


48 4 


105 


21 9 


23 9 


209 


22 3 


836 1 


965 6 


1.130 1 


1.327 6 


1,508 4 



• Individual iltms may nol add lo toiau ^cautt ol rounding 
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Firm Income: Gross Income from farmino, Colorado, 1964*72 



1M4. 
1W& 
1M6 . 

1970. 

in 

1972> 



C«sh rcccipis from 



CfOpft 




Totat 



Cover nmtnl 
paymcnls' 



Casfi 
ir<Com« 



21 S 634 
2t^?U 
766.U5 

303.291 



4562': 
Sl6 110 
610,734 
*:3 4:2 

79oa;7 

940 150 
1.3K 4;9 



651 4C3 

696 3/2 
6tS r77 
671.393 
69) itV 
1014 091 
1.207 03$ 
1.436-5^7 
1.699.770 



fhOu%sna dollMti 
$7,64 7 
61291 
02 470 

62 924 
66 492 
6d.03» 
S3. 160 
70.906 



709 300 
700 
676 200 
929 000 
9«i4 OCO 
1 Ofl^»»>O.J 
1 275 X0 
V490 000 

1 /rtooc 



Hon- 
morey 



30 200 

as^ioo 

40 200 
40600 

41 30U 
44 400 
4yi00 
46500 
50 300 



Total 
gross 

lutm 
income 



747.500 
790 600 
918400 
969.600 
995.300 
1.124.900 
1.320.200 
I 536 300 
1.620.900 



* sSaf^c/paymtJif con»tr,ai.on. »ci< bank. agncuHurai aotuiimeni program pnc« piniy and 

» Vilut of home coniumpnon plus gross fer:at «aiu« of 'arm dwellings 
> Prfttfivnary cilim«tci as ol July 1)73 



Farm Income: Cash receipts from msrketfngs, by commodliies. 
Colorado. 1963*72 



Year 



196>. 
1964 . 
1966 
1966. 
1962 . 
1966 . 
1966. 
1970. 
1971 . 
1972' 



Year 



1963. 



1966 
1967 
1966 
1969 

1970 
1971 

1972' 



Corn 
gram 



AH (Sorghum 



wn«ai [ gfain 



Oiti 



Barity 



Sugar 
oeeis 



7.279 
11697 

7,477 
12,615 
16617 
16093 
W.76e 
32.445 
39.126 
37.539 



564W 
34 571 
27.660 
52 435 
42 554 
39025 
47909 

64.49n 

65. MO 
76.306 



5.46* 
6 676 
6 106 

rM5 

97^5 
9 332 
9WS 
7.063 
6 143 
9616 





r/iovii'ltf tfo//a/f 




1 162 


4.676 


19C22 


'3 to 


1019 


5 143 


2t.7SO 


19.195 


1257 


6564 


24 163 


21 ?46 


769 


6,111 


20 325 


ja:o7 


907 


6022 


2*9 

j4r63 


t:.t39 


1 106 


6 722 


17 CM 


t 236 


7 674 


29231 


16 649 


1 495 


9 Ml 


24 45? 


•5 730 


617 


9634 


31669 


I3e£9 


622 


11.615 


38.455 


15.463 



12418 

11 64) 

12 477 

12 r5 

13 ?46 

1C irs 
2CC56 
16 233 
U505 



36.167 
04.509 
26.573 
30 122 
29 660 
36 904 
26 049 
35 507 
39.016 
42.78; 



and caiv«i 



Hogs 



Sheep 
and Iambi 



Wool ' ^^'^Jl*'^^ I Fggs 



Turhtys 



Dairy 
products 



356.120 
349.249 
403.666 
469.696 
554.320 
647 998 
65635/ 
793.256 
1.000374 
12O9./0O 



10.497 


33 525 


6.902 


10049 


349*7 


6.346 


11.610 


36 5S; 


X06O 


14 7J7 


34 7..;i 


6.370 


14.266 


32 377 


4 370 


15.377 


34 253 


4.07/ 


22.366 


34 195 


4031 


21662 


41 fi? 


sets 


23.239 


47 0 *« 


2.102 


33 394 


56.525 


3.21? 



22' 
O90 
^26 
;274 
'256 
'4^6 
'5'9 
'42C 
'362 
'4j5 



6.763 
6.365 
6 460' 
7. 6." 3 
7647 
7.521 
9336 
6 465 
7.355 
6406 



9623 

6.Un 
. 9 »73 
10,725 

11 674 
1C566 

12 03: 
12 738 
I4 52A 
laOdl 



35.634 
37.746 
36150 
42 206 
45058 
46.573 
52439 
53.626 
56.463 
61.799 



' Prtlimmarv 
* ChiChens dniy 



Fruil 
crops 



5 577 
6.230 
7.5C1 

2>67 
6982 
7 352 
6014 
6,399 
2.721 



Com- 
mercial 
veco* 
laotet 



22.491 
22.433 

17 660 
23.025 

18 219 
22.425 
21.091 
22.704 
21 424 
26.605 
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r Qkio hms Yisid ^36,980,009 



Compared with farmers and ranch- 
CTB In many pans of the country, the 
Otero County farm community made 
om relatively well in the past year. 
Their gross receipts from the sale 
of crops, livestock and other com- 
modities were at a comparatively 
high level, according lo the final 
tabulations, recently released. 
Credit for It Is attributed to high 
prices obtained for most farm prod- 
.jucts rather than to increased produc- 
tion. 

In general, throughout the country, 
that was the picture ~ reduced out- 
put that was compensated for by bet- 
. tor prices. Crop receipts rose $8 
billion In the year but livestock suf- 
fered a drop of $2 billion. 

As a result, gross farm Inconne In 
the United States ro^^e above the $1J0 
billion mark for Ihe first rime, reach- 
In^ $102 billion. 

The facts and figures for the local 
area and for other sections of the 
country are from a survey made by 
the Standard Rate and Data Service 
and from reports issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Toral receipts In Otero County from 
farm opcraiions in the pasi year are 



listed at $86,980,000. r - 
That was the gross return, before 
any allowances for taxes, labor costs, 
fuel, equipment and supplies. 

It represents the overall receipts 
from the sale of farm products, to- 
gether wit*^ government payments and 
the value of home-grown foods con- 
sumed on the farm. 

According to the most recent break- 
down from the Department of Agri- 
culture, approximately 12 percent of 
the cash proceeds from farm mar- 
ketings locally Is from crops and 
88 percent from the sale of livestock, 
poultry and dairy goods. 

Aliho gross Income was up for most 
of the nation's farmers, their realiz- 
ed net Income was not. Increased 
production expenses, especially in the 
form of sharply higher prices for 
seed, fcecl, fuel and fertilizer, and 
a cutback in government payments 
leftj them with a net Income of $27.2 
billion, which was about $5 billion 
less than in 1973. 

However, notes the Agriculture 
Dept., it was the second best year on 
record. It (opped 1972 by a wide mar- 
gin. 



f^OURCE: Rocky Vord Dally aftzett» > 10-?h^75 
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FItM cfopt: Acrtigf, produclipD, and valui Coiotodo^ \un {m^imi\ 

ACiNO« 



Yin 



19^] 

19^ 
1961 

m 

m 

197 



1^ 




79J 


\%S 






1K6 . 


349 


2'9 


!«■ 


/;9 
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Onions: Acreage, production, and value, Colorad<», 1964-73 
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1965 
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1967 . 
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1969 . 
1970 
1971 
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vAhie 



300 
275 
250 
275 
290 
320 
295 
296 
336 
290 



I.OQP cwt. 
2.040 
1.766 
1.525 
1.650 
1.769 
t.760 
1.711 
1.475 
1.700 
1.392 



KOOO dOllMfS 
6.324 
3.668 
5.733 
6.676 
5^44 
6.734 
5.341 
5.447 
11.513 
8.560 



' Production includtn ftoma quanntiet noi harveflfd because of economic condiliona or lou try inrmkao* and 

waKo and excluded in compultng values 
' Preliminary 

Onions; Acreage and production by areas, Colorado, 1964*73 
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Arkansas Valley 
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1 M 
2C50 
1 6CK3 
I 6 jO 
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290 
275 
250 
275 
290 
360 
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?95 
330 
270 




6.600 
6 500 
6.100 
6.000 
8.100 
5600 
5.800 
5000 
5 too 
4800 



300 
275 
250 
275 
290 
320 
295 
296 
335 
290 



2.040 
1.788 
t.525 
1660 
t.769 
t 760 
1,711 
1.475 
1.709 
1.3W 



Pieiirmnaiy 



SOURCE: Colorado Agricultural Statlatlcs. 197U 
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claiMs and Index. Colorado, 1968-74 



Y«ar and monih 



1966 January 

April 
July 'l 
October 

1969 January 
Apr>> 
July 
Oc1otj«r 

1970 January 
April 
July 
Ociob«r 

1971 January 

April 
July 

Octobar . 

1972 Janjuary 
April 
July . 
Ociobar 

1973 January 

Aprif. 
July . 
tobar 

1974' January 

ApfH. . 

' Prtliminafy 



Par monm 



W*tr) board 
ar>d room 



199 00 
207 00 
227 00 
226 00 

21C00 
232 00 
232 00 
232 00 

23100 
249 00 
24800 
246 00 

2S4 00 

2S900 
27300 
2&900 

256 00 
267 00 
26900 
27300 

27900 
30200 
30600 
29900 

30600 
32600 



With 
house 



Par day 



Without 
board 

or room 



27900 
289 00 
300 00 
308 00 

302 00 
31700 
321 00 
31S00 

328 00 
335 00 
338 00 

345 00 

34900 

3S100 
36500 

346 00 

360 00 
368 00 
376 00 
381.00 

391 00 
406 00 
42500 
41600 

42900 
439.00 



Oo//jry 



1160 
U 90 
U20 
^29G 

^260 
T320 
t{90 
ii*00 

T3 50 
^360 
^4 00 
14 to 

14 to 
'450 
'490 
T4 80 

14 90 
'5 10 
16.10 
^6.00 

16 00 
1630 
1700 
16.90 

1740 
1600 



Par hour 



Without 
boarb 
Of room 



1 45 
1 47 
1 47 
1 49 

t52 
I 52 
165 
t63 

1 A3 
163 
167 
167 

1.74 
1 74 
1.74 
1 76 

182 
1.79 

1 88 
1.90 

194 

197 
1.97 
205 

2 17 
2.13 



Farm amploymant: N umba r of workart, by m oniha, and annual avraga, Colorado. 19W-741 

Mar 




1966 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 



1968 
1969 

1970 . 
1971 
1972 
1973 . 
1974 



1«8. 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 





34 


35 


27 


31 


33 


24 


30 


30 


25 


26 


3? 


23 


28 


J3 


23 


27 


j1 


26 


32 


34 



6 

9 
7 
9 
6 

to 

9 



34 


40 


43 


32 


36 


42 


29 


36 


37 


32 


35 


41 


26 


34 


41 


29 


34 


41 


33 


41 


43 



14 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 



May 



Juna 



July 



Aug. 



Sept 



Oct 



r/iouaa/T0a 



Nov 



Famiiyworhari 



41 


41 


42 


38 


38 


39 


37 


43 


43 


37 


39 


39 


37 


41 


36 


37 


4t 


41 



IT 

40 
43 
39 
39 
40 



43 
44 
36 
33 
40 



Htrad worltara 



19 
19 

20 
20 
20 
16 



36 
34 
36 
J) 
26 
36 



36 
41 
40 
39 

32 
38 



32 
40 
41 
33 
27 
29 



Total wrorkara 



55 


80 


76 


49 


57 


73 


48 


63 


61 


4n 


59 


69 




61 


66 


46 


59 


77 



61 
61 
83 
76 
71 
78 



77 
83 
65 
71 
80 
69 



40 
38 
39 
36 
40 
39 



34 

39 
36 
32 
33 
35 



74 

77 
75 
68 
73 
74 



40 
35 
37 
39 
36 
40 



25 
31 
32 
26 
20 
35 



Oac. 



Annual 
average 



32 


32 


38 


29 


30 


35 


32 


32 


36 


33 


31 


35 


32 


30 


34 


35 


33 


36 



16 


11 


20 


16 


9 


22 


16 


7 


22 


11 


9 


20 


16 


6 


19 


18 


6 


21 



65 


46 


43 


66 


45 


39 


69 


48 


39 


65 


44 


40 


66 


40 


38 


75 


53 


41 



68 

87 
58 
85 
53 
57 



• Averaoe number of iivorker. empiriyott .n lha last full calendar wtk ending af least one day before the end ofthe month. 
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1975 Osod Vearfcs'Ooioffss 



Onion scnson is over. Oc- 
casionally i)«jp|p on !he side- 
walks ill downtown Hocky 
Ford rnciy see a lone truck 
rumble lliru the cily still 
brimming wilh onions but 
harvesting: Is well past its 
prime and processing centers 

are slowing, their pace locally 
as winter winds chill the 
fields. 

Lower Arkansas Valley onion 
crops went all over the United 
States and the price in the 
market j)laee remained good 
despite sometimes daily 



fluctuations. 

Just how this particularly 
bountifiiJ crop got from the 
earth around Kocky Kord to 
the supermarket racks aronnd 
the country — a process of 
which nu'iny citizens are 
oblivious was explained by 

a local onion processor. 
Frank Holder, of Griffin- 
Holder and Co., said the first 
step was obviously the har- 
vesting of the onions by hand 
and the sacking of them in 
burlap b»gs at the field site. 
First step in actnally pro- 
cessing tiio onions is done by 
the olde.st of farm svorkors — 
the sun. Il*s one of the reiisons 
Holder is likely to smile ;,t the 
bright sun.shlne dnrmg (he 
peak of harvesting. 
Sacks of onions nre left in (he 
field for.tboul a week, cm lng 
inllieson. Kxcessive moisture 
is baked mil of the onions and 
the outer skin Is drii»d to crisp, 
nessso it ciin be easily remov- 
ed !ater. 

After ilifit. one of those 
>peclHli/e(l marvels of f;nin 

ninelilnery, an onion sack 
liwder, IiumUts thru the field 
siiafehing up the siieks ami 
dumping the cured onions mto 
trucks, In area fields (uunns 
arc bulk-loaded in hopper-bot- 
tom trucks. 



Simple friction as the onions 
rub against erxh other re- 
moves dried dirt ;<rid the crisp 
outer shuck as the produce is 
transported to the processing 
plant. 

Hopper trucks have a con- 
veyer bell system in the truck 
bed and when they arrive at 
the plant the conveyers feed 
onions into a grader which 
sorts and sizes the onions into 
four groups: small •'boilers**, 
small-medium "repackers" 
(packed in three-pound bags 
for consumers), large- 
medium (for chain stores) 
and Jumbo size (for hotels and 
restaurants). 

Deformed onions — splits or 
doubles — and oUier inferior 
grades are disrurded under 
(he watchful eye of plant 
workers. The same workers, 
at the Griffin-Holder plant, 
also snip off excess stalks with 
shears, 'Younding out" the 
onion. 

In the process of being ''con- 
veyed" on the belts further 

'shucking** of a seconc^ layer 
of skin takes place. From the 
conveyer onions arc guided 
onto a circular snci^ing wheel 
which is rotated by hand to 
drop different grades of 
onions into different sacks. 

Size and quality of an onion, 
as determined by the grader 
workers, will decide in which 
sock they will go. (iriffin* 
Holder's top brand Sombrero, 
is marketed as a product of 
the company, 

*'lt is known everywhere as 
our brand,** Holder explained. 
Second grades arc called 
Cisco, and are distributed to 
peddlers and fruit ttands. 

Cnffin-I (older dors not lithit 
Its onion crop to the l^w'er Ar* 
kansas Valley, or the Valley 
as a whole, but processes 
onions from the wt stern slof .* 
of the Hockies uii well. 
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The company handles sales 
of onions produced in Nevada 
and California too, altho they ' 
are not processed at the ! 
Rocky Ford plant. Still, they 
are graded to Griffin-Holder 
specifications, Holder said 
Locally the Sweet Spanish ; 
variety of onion is grown and > 
processed. It's a mild, sweet 
onion, substantially different • 
from those grown jn northern i 



agricultural slates and on the ^ 
west coast. 

Griffin HoIder s interest in ^ 
Frozen Foods allows them to 
use its trucks In transporting 
onions from the fields to \he ^ 
plant. The 50.))ound bags of 1 
graded onions arc shipped out | 
primarily by independent 
trucking firms from the 
Kocky Fold plant to southeast 
n!?^^ Louisiana, Arkansas, ; 
Oklahoma. Kansas. Missouri " 



land the sotnhwest region of 
the U.S. 

Despite fluctuating prices, ' 
early season winds which up- ; 
rooted several acres, and the 
impact of inflation In fer- 
lilfzer and seed ^ 1975 has 
been a goo<l year for (Jrlffin- 
Holder and other area onion 
processors. Frank Holder can 
sit back now as onion produc- 
tions winds down with a satis- 
fied smile. 
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1S75 GG3d Ycsr^or Sugar Oeets 



l*hursday marked fifty third 
day of American t:ry!>ial 

Rocky Ford Coru 
Mostly SiiQge 

Much of the corn ^rown 
around Kocky Kord K"***^ 
stln^e with much of the iu rc* 
ai*o i;rown by individuals u ith 
an mtorest in a fccdJot apt'ra 
tion. Yield from the harvest is 
not distributed throughout the 
cattle m;trket but rem^tins "at 
Iiome** within the leedlot 
operation. 

Differing reports came from 
two corn for silage growers as . 
Vernon Proctor reported 
above average yield on his 2G0 
acres. Averaging about 25 
tons to the acre (compared 
with the Otero average last 
year of 20 tons to the acre). 
Proctor said a portion uf his 
crop was hurt by the dry 
I ' weather and insects. 

Jim Reyber with Wilgro 
feif Is said com for silage yie^d 
per acre was below normal al* 
though not siibstantialiy. 
Reyher ri*ported his 125 acres 
put out about 20 toas tu the 
acre in harvest, lie also ac- 
counted the lower yield to poor 
weather cH)mtitions« 
Annually, Otero County 
harvest's armmd I7.0UO acres 
producing no.OdO tons for 
silage and over BOO.OO') btislid:; 
for grain. In grain yield thr 
county averaged about MS 
bushels per acre in 1974. llie 
drier sea.Kon this vear may 
shrink r.tain yield substan- 
tially although final figures on 
com fi>r grain have not yet 
betfn cunipiicd 
Otero county produced 
slightly less than a fourth of 
the total bushel-production of 
the southeastern section of the 
slate < in com grain. Nine 
counties are included in the 
section producing fin 1974) 
over four million Ixishels. 



Sugar Com;Kiny*s 1975*76 
sugar cainiKiigii ;md indica- 
tinns are, despite a tewday 
shutdown early in thp cam« 
paign, that pace is 'just about 
norma!** acconiit.^ to agricul- 
tural nianar.(*K h:d Kidrier. 

Hundred's of t* usaiids of 
Ions of sugar bof . have been 
sliced to date and prrxluce 
continues to \yuur in<o tlu» ACS 
plant for prcH'cssiiig. Plant arl- 
niinistrators are cx|)ectii:g the 
ramp^iign to end well on the 
plus side of UH) days. Usually 
ACS aims fur a campaign 
around 130 days. 

Sugar yield frjiii the t)eets 
has been down this year. Kid- 
der said, due? in large part to 
the dry weather during the 
maturation of the beets. The 



same weather problems de- 
layed harvest of the beets in 
Ihis area. 

Cooler weather in pest weeks 
has been a boon tu ACS aiding 
in preservation of l>oets in 
storage. Altho harvcMing is 86 
|)erceiu complete state-wide 
in sugar beets the youtheast^ 
em corner of Colorado an* 
nually falls a liKlo later than 
northern production. 

Kidder said ACS found more 
acres of beets phinled this 
year over last year attributing 
some of the increase to the 
high price of sugar in the lat- 
ter part of 1074 and eai ly 1975. 
However, Kidder added, 
sugar prices have dropped 
considerably in recent 
months, a factor he expects to 



!fcSfaCr©p Fair. 



A short alfalfa season for 
NfirUi American Dehydrating 
CiH'ih put tonnage ^a little bit 
^t ert" according to local plant 
nuinager Stan I^iwrence. 

Colder weather in late spring 
delayed harvest of the cor- 
porations loon acres of alfalfa 
as well as crops from other 
ap.a farmers. The early start 
at American Crystal ,Sugar 
Co. Ill pr«essinn sugar beets 
eut (he jtcason short as far as 
*W*hvftralini; alfalfa. North 
American dehydrates ACS 
Ix et pulp \vh(»n »he campaign 
begins^ diseot.linuuv! its 
alfalla proce.-sing. 

Lawrence said North 



affect the acres plantc*d next 
year, f 

Altho sugar beet acreage was 
on thq. upswing this year, Kid- 
der i)oiiitcHl out ACS his- 
torically has had greater input 
than has been indicative in the 
pasi few years, because of 
conditions in the supply and 
demand market. 

In 1974, 126,100 acres of sugar 
beets were harvested in the 
state yielding an average of 
17.9 tons to tiie acre for a total 
of 2.260,000 tons, according to 
preliminary estimates of the 
state department of agricul* 
ture. Kidder*s note that ACS 
has found an increase in beet 
harvesting in 1975 is a trend 
being reflected throughout the 
state. 



American ran about 10,000 
tons of the dried product this 
season tallying a 3.5 ton per 
acre yield on the field. 
"We always try to shoot for 
at)out four tons to the acre." 
Lawrence said. 
Sixty percent of North 
American's dehydrated 
alfalfa goes all over the 
county to feed poultry. The re- 
maining 40 percent is ear- 
marked lor area feedlots. 
Lawrence said. 
In the marketplace, 
l^wrence said "to me it 
stems pretty gocnl*' but point- 
ed out he was not connected 
w ith the sales end of the busi- 
ness and could give no firm 
comment on price. 
Considering the short season. 
Lawrence said over-all 
production was al>out average 
but could give no predictions 
on the crop next year other 
that he would like to see more 
alfalfa run thru the plant. 
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Good Seasoii for Gsiions 



Pearl Onion 



I Over 18,750 toiis of onions 
j wen? harvested from some 
1500 acres in the Aik.u)sas 
Valley this season, according 
to estimates by Griffiivliolder 
and company. Another way of 
puUinn it is 75O.0(fo ;Vj.poimd 
^>ags hauled to area proces* 
sors. 

"The market has been very 
good litis summer and the 
quahty of ihe crops have been 
good/' Glen Grimsley sum- 
med up. 

Onion growers in Otero 
County weren't sure the sea- 
son would be SO good earlier, 
when April winds decimated 
acres of the crop, literally 
tearing them out of the 
ground. 

Altho no accurate figures 
have been compiled on Otero 
County's onion production, 
some area growers gave their 
acreage. Dave Nava said 
about 100 acres of onions were 
planted by him. Inproecssing, 
NaVa Yiroifripany i^^^ 
alK)ut 125,000 SO*pound bags. 

As of Oct. 22, Holder said his 
company had harvestt^ and 
graded around 450 acres, 
yielding an average of coo 50- 
pound bags to the acre. 

"Prices have been good and 



the weather was exceptional 
later in the senson.'* Holder 
said. "Generally, the quality 
of the onions has been very 
good/' 

The supply-and*demand 
market in onions has kept the 
price per SO-pound bag fluc- 
tuating. Extremes last year 
went from $2.50 to $10. This 
season, by late October the 
price had stabilized around $4 
per bag. 

Holder accounted the greater 
extremes of last year to a poor 
harvest, much improved this . 
year although It did vary 
"sometimes daily" depending 
upon when the crops were 
ready for processing. 

He admitted inflation — - par- 
ticularly in fertilizer and seed 
— had hit the onion growers 
but doubted It had much bear- 
ing on the cost of the fmal 
product. 

Growers would give no 
.predictions. dhQutjfiexL.ycar!s-. 
crops, but Holder did say it 
might be a poor market since 
onion producers had such a 
good season this year. If the 
market *is gutted with onions, 
the price will plummet pos- 
sibly hurting a number of the 
small farmers. 



Crop Dov;!i 

Yield on pearl or<on crops 
was down 20 percent ^icracre. 
this year, according to Joe 
Dunn, with Frozen Foi)ds Inc., 
the Valley's major |;»'ocessor 
of the crop. 

High winds in the July thru 
August season decimated 
acres of thp crop. 

^Tcarl Onion harvesting was 
light/' Dunn said, pointing out 
Frozen Foods i^anted 227 
acres but had to replant later 
after the winds litcraily tore 
stands out of the ground. 

Frozen Foods, described as a 
^^packer^s packer" supplies 
frozen |M^arl onibiis nation- 
wide, into Canada and recent- 
ly opened Its market to In- 
clude Europe. 

Hi{^ fertilizer costs, brought 
about by the energy crisis 
(most fertilizers have a petro- 
j€wmJMi$5i*JbLt_i2aK^ 
hard -with inflation. Dunn 
could offer no predictions on 
the market next year other 
than Frozen Food continues 
production on a contract 
basis. Plans are, however, to 
plant about the snme number 
of acres with pearl onions. 



SOURCE: Rocky Ford Daily Trazette ^ 11-20-75 
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It Was Bumper Year for 
Roc!:y Tord Cantaloupes 



If WHS ;i bnin|HT yvnr for 
cai)t:i!uii}M*s inourid Kocky 
Kord in;iyl>i» wM 'lt>ll.ir-uisc 
iiccnnliti^; tti 'rrum;in Lusk. 
one of \Uv county's laiv.^'-*^ 
pro<'cssors of iIjc njolnn • Inil 
Rou^t in ({ualiiy tind yirUi. 

Lusk. who i^rvw ;jrus of 
cantiitoiipi's iunis(*tf lirs yi\ii , 
figured he .sliipped about 
SO.OtM) pf)U!ul eartons into 
the midwest and furthei east 
with his tiarvest ;iiid tliose of 
area (aimers conihincd. 

Pry weather was a hip. I>oon 
lo the euiitaloupe erop aeeord- 
iiig to another producer, (.ene 
Hirakata llirakata said his 
raised some 100 acres ol cari- 
taloiiprs with a yield of 40O 
eartons of No. 1 (top urade) 
melons (o the acre. 

He said mark el price for 
cantalou{}OS remained about 
the same as last year a fact 
verified by VWnon Proctor 
who.se combined cantatunpc- 
wa term el on acreage was 
placed at 50 acres. Proctor 
said his distribution is liinited 
lo the stale and prices sUiyed 
consistaiit. 

Lusk estimated yield per 
acre in his crop was up I'O to 25 
p<Tcenl and in addition lo the 
carton product he guessed MHi 
tons of eanlaloupt»s were bulk 
shipperi fmni his plant. 

None of the producers could 
predict what eondihons would 
be like next year in caiita- 
loupi'saliliough all mlctuiod lo 



raise abotii th«» *;.-inie acreage. 
"1 wouldn't try to predict 
some kind nf itiarkel.*' Lusk 
said. "If we can grow *em we 
can sell *em. To prechcl how 
the niatkel is going to be when 
the seed is still in the sack 
lakes a smarter man than 1 
am ** 

.Alihough slate results of the 
cantaloupe, harvest lor I97f» 
iiave noi yet lx*eii compiled in 
1*j74 growers harvested 
•less acrcb that the previ'ius 
year but got the same per :hi'c 
yield. Slill II.jtc was a 29 piT- 
cent (Kiine in production but 
a :tO percenl increase in 
riioncy vai e for the smaller 
crop. In 1974 Colorado's 
eantaloup * crop was valued at 

$18,000,000 
In Farm Crops 

Otero County farmers pro- 
duced a total of around $18 
million worUi of crops in 1974 
according to statistics com- 
piled by the Colorado Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

C'ounly agent Kverett Hogan 
said 1974 figures should be 
pretty close to the 1975 sla- 
ijstics currently being com- 
piled with probably a slight in- 
crease in production of sugar 
beets and canning tomatoes. 
F'otato acreage has been 
dropping the past few years. 



a total of $L3C2.000. 
If aUd grower's reports are 
any indication of the trend 
statewide then |kt acre yield 
tota!.^ for 1975 will U* substaii- 
tialty higher than this past 
\ear, but whether or not it will 
l>e an equally substantial, in- 
crease in value remains to be 
seen. 



ERLC 



LettL!C3 tisrket Flooded 



It was a case of **too much 
lettuce in the country'* for 
area spring lettuce grower, 
Frank Holder. Me said he 
planted some 175 acres of let« 
luce and did not even harx est 
it all since the market was so 
poor. 

Still. Holder's usual market 
area - the southeast - held in 
good stead. In harvesting, 
about 4ih) cartons to the acre 
were figured. 

Kaily lettuce (around May) 
\ifsl its bid in the American 
market place because of the 



surge ill "hoine gardens" — a 
staple of wliie!) is usually let- 
tuce. Holder said. 
Because of the season. 
Holder admitted IxMiig pessi- 
inistie on the consumer end of 
lettuce production next year. 
"A lot of big money was lost 
this year,** he pointed out. 

As a result, he expects farm- 
ers lo have a lot of second 
thoughts about growing let- 
tuce in the next seastm. a fac- 
tor which could put ttic item in 
sl)ort s^upply in 1976. 



SOURCE : Rocky Ford Daily 
Gazette . 11-20-75 
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Tomato Acreage Down This Year 



Karly sccison windsi delayed 
harvest or the toinuto crop tliis 
year, hut despite wind 
damage yield per acre 
averaged about the same as 
last.^r. according to West- 
em r<M Products of La 
Juiil#. Wliich contracted for 
650 acres. 

Vem Campbell and Joe Dunn 
of Campbell-Dunn Farms said 
replanting after winds delay- 
ed harvest. About 100 acres of 
tomatoes were planted Jnitial*. 
ly in their joint effort, 90 acres 
less than last year. 

l^te season frost Oct. 21, 22 
and 23 — early for that time of 
year — hurt the tomatoes, 
Campbell said, hut yield still 
proved "about normal", Dunn 
explained. 

Western Food Products, con- 
tracted for 050 acres, only re- 
ceived 425, according to Jim 
Clawson with the company. 
Wind ^'dccTmiiVcd crops and 
fruit that failed to ripen ac- 
counted for most of the loss, 
he said. 

Gawson said per acre yield 
was about 15 tons. He said the 
frost did not hurt them as 
mujch as anticipated. 

Campbell-Outin farms which 
supplies tomatoes to Western 



Foods plans to incri'ase its 
tomato aci^eage to around 120 
next year, according to Camp- 
bell. 

Western Food uses tomatoes 
for juice and catsup products 
and distributes in states west 
of the Mississippi with con* 
centration in the midwest. 

Campbell said fertiliaeer and 
labor for crops and harvest 
"went plumb out of sight** this 



year estimating a 25 percent 
to 40 percent increase in both 
areas cutting down profits on 
the produce. ^J^,. 

High Quality 
Watermelons 

Quality ct wateniielora was 
excellent this year according 
to Gene Hirakata although 
overall tonnage was lighter 
than last year. 

Tniman Lusk, another grow- 
er, said the market was '^t 
psAlicularly" good in melons, 
a factor reaffirmed by Vernon 
Proctor, who said he "hurt ^ 
bit'* in vratrnhplbn produc- 
tion. Proctor, who added early 
season weather put spots on 
melons, pointed out while dry 
v^ther was behcllcial to can- 
taloupes it wasn't ideal for the 
watermelon. 

Hirakata jind Lusk said the 

" • pricc'Tn marTteTTor wa^ 

Melon plummeted from last 
year and the value of crops 
decreased substantially. 

Altho Uisk sends melons 
throughout the midwest, both 
Proctor and Hirakata limit 
their market in Colondo and 
ndghboring states. 



Daily Gazette, Thursday, Novei 

Completing Harvest 

Harvest of late season row 
crops continues at a faster 
than normal |ince, according 
lo the Colorado Crop and Live- 
stock Reporting Service.^ Uar- 



iber 20, 1975, Rocky Ford, Colo. 

vest of com is now two weeks 
ahead of normal as a result of 
ideal harvest weather condi- 
tions during the past week. 
Sugtir beet harvest is enterinit 
the wrap-up stage. llar\'est of 
sorghimi for grain continues 



well ahe^ of the normal pro- 
Vxvss, Winter wheat fields re- 
main in need" of moisture. 
(Sormination has b^*en ex- 
trcmel*^ .slow resulting in thin 
and spotty stands, livestock 
arc in generally good condi- 
tion. 
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Vine Seed Crops Gained 



Vine crop Krowers rcporiod 
«vcra|;e to above average 
season in cuntuloupes, whiter 
and summer squash, water- 
melons and pumpkins. 

~One of the largest vine crop 
seed producers, Hollar & Co.. 
planted some 2,600 acres 
according to Bob Nelson and 
recordi^ a 20 percent incrcrase 
in production on some crops. 
He particularly noted sum- 
mer squash which brou^il a 
600-pound per acre yield. 
Winter squash didn't fare as 
well producing a low yield, 
Nelson said, because of rain in 
August which increased 
blight. 

HoUar & Co. operates in binh 
southeast Colorado and 
California. Between the acre- 
age here and the 4.700 acres on 
the west coast. Nelson 
estimated the company hit 
two million pounds of vine 
. crop, seed 

Another vine crop Krowcr^- 
Bob Miller, raised 2.500 acres 
and echoed Hollar & Co.'s 
overall opinion of the season, 
with crops ranging from 
average to good. Vine crop 
producer Delavan Burri*ll rc* 
ported acreage up eight 
percent over last year with 
excellent germination of all 
seed 

Nelson said demand for vine 
crop seed was up this year 
which accounted for the 
nearly double acreage Hollar 
& Co. set aside for vine crops. 
He predicted the; high and 
average yield of the season 
would result in a surplus of 
seed noxt year, lie said Hollar 
it Co. are koking at re<iucing 
acreage by 30 percent since 
they will havie a heavy carry- 
over from the 1975 season. 

Yields of the various vine 
crops, witli Hollar & Co. were: 



200-pounds to the acre on 
cantaloupes. 250 to 300 pounds 
per aero in watennelon and 
the 600 pound figure for 
summer squash. 

High demand for vine seed 
came from the foreign 
market, one of Hollar 6 Co. 
biggest customers. Miller also 
ships seed both domestic and 
foreign and reported the 
market was fair on both 
counts, whereas J^elson said 
domestic demand fell well 
below iMemational needs. 

Hollar & Co. sends seed to 
France. the Arabian 
countries. South America. 



South Africa and Mexico in 
addition to Canada. 
Nelson said the company was 
well into its packaging season 
and expects to send off 9u per- 
cent of the seed liarvested this 
year. 

Altho vine crops met and 
exceeded expectations of 
growm, other than expecting 
a surplus in seed next year 
and an expected decline in 
1^76 acreage, little could be 
predicted about next year. 

Miller is placing much of his 
seed in storage, burrell 
pointed c^t seed producers 
often work a year ahead when 
eyeing the market and he 
expects little fluctuation in de- 
mand or price. 



Dry Beans About Average 



"There was the potential for 
a bumper crop in dry beans.** 
Paul Johannes, with First 
Prize Foods, said. Un- 
fortunately, he added, a hot 
July and Augitst reduced the 
yield in the luH^irrigated land 
crops. 

Johannes said he coulc* give 
no estimate of licres harvest- 
ed in the area or <»f the yield 
jsinoe First Prize Foods- 
supply came from different 
sources each week. 
Despite problems with the 
weather. Johannes said the 
idry bean crop this neason re- 
t maincd about the s«ime as la.st 
'year.. **alxH]t average.** 
All of the dry beans funneled 



through First Prize Foods was 
sent to the Houston. Tex. area. 
Johannes said, since they 
were a subsidary of a firm 
there. 

Otero County produced a dry 
bean yield on irrigated land of 
1.300 pounds to the acre of 
some 200 acres planted 
according tea 1975 projection 
based on 1974 figures. Total 
production for Uie county in 
diy beans was estimated at 
2.600 cwt. 

Market flgures are more 
changeable, but in 1974 bean 
growers were getting about 
$29 per cwt. for cleaned dry 
beans. 



Maize Hurt by Dry Weather 



Drouth hurt the late harvest 
of maize in Kocky Ford area, 
according to Solomon 
Schlegel. and reduced the 
yield per acre. 

Maize harvesting began in 
the country in mid-October 



and roniiniied Ihrouah early 
November. 

'*It hasn't been too good.** 
.Vhlegrl admitted of the liar- 
v<*st. He pointed to the dryer 
weather and the plague of 
gn enliugs as causes for the 
lower yield. 



SOURCE; Rocky Ford Dally Gazette . ll-20*75 
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BY BOBFILKHS 
On a good day in late August 
as many as 5000 boxes of can- 
taloup<s — with usually 16 to 
24 ner box — are loaded onto 
trucks outside the Lusk Pro- 
duce packing plant. 
From there they go all over 
the United States. 
Truman Lusk. head of the 
produce company, doesn't 
really know how his company 

got started. In the early 1950*s 
•'Lusk*' was a name on a road- 
side fruil stand selling at re- 
tail the products of his farm. 
From those meager begin- 
nings it grew to the 1.500 acre 
farm and multi-building com- 
plex that is Lusk Produce to- 
day. 

A healthy growth over the 
past 25 years, however, 
doesn't guarantee the same in 

the next 25, Lusk said, tapping 
the stub of a pencil on his 
desk. 

Between frequent interrup- 
tions of the telephone (orders 
for cantaloupes coming in 
continually), Lusk explained 
that the uncertain nature of 
his field labor source, the 
migrant workers, combined 
with economic conditions, has 
put the produce company at 
its limit. 

"With seasonal workers, 
they may be here one day, 
gone the next," Lusk shrug- 
ged. 

While admitting tiie vital 
function of the workers, Lusk 
said without a stability in the 
work force there was jast so 
much that could be produced. 

Some 20 local persons work 
in the produce shed? at the 
company and 12 year-round 
personnel keep the company 
on an even keel — but field 
workers change with the sea- 
sons. 
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The Lusk Produce year be-' 
gins in earnest in mid-July 
with the potato crop, by mid- 
August its cantaloupes. 
Onions fill out the rest of the 
year after harvest in Septem* 
ber. Storing a portion of the 
onion harvest keeps the plant 
operating during the winter. 

About 150 acres of the Lusk 
farm are earmarked for can- 
taloupes, another 125 for pota- 
toes and a similar acreage for 
onions. Corn and alfalfa is also 
harvested for area feediots. 

Lusk said of his three major 
produce items, which was the 
most 'Profitable varied. 
Naturally it depended on the 
quality of the harvest as well 
as nuances of supply and de- 
mand in the American .pro- 
duce market. 

The potato crop is almost 
solely harvested for the Frito 
Lay Co. for use in making 
potato chips. For that reason, 
Lusk explained, the contract 
arrangement makes the pota- 
to harvest a guaranteed 
steady income. He added 
some red potatoes are sold as 
a table product. 

Cantaloupes undergo the 
most extensive grading, pro- 
cessing and packing. They re- 
quire more workers and the 
full facilities of Lusk Produce. 

The journey of a cantaloupe 
from the field to the super- 
market goes something like 
this: 

—After picking, the canta* 
loupes are transported to Lusk 
Produce in hopper-bottom 
trucks (those with conveyor 
belts in the truck bed). 

—The cantaloupi^s are ele- 
vated on a conveyor system to 
the brushes which ''dust'* 
them off. 

—They are. graded "one**, 
"two** and rejcots, the 
*'one*s** being top quality and 
continue thru tlie processing. 
The two*s (second grade) are 
simply loaded into crates. Re- 
jects are dumped into otlier 
trucks and discarded. 



—The top quality canta- 
loupes arc then submerged in 
a hot water sterilizing solution 
for about 30 seconds to remove 
.any exterior bacteria. 
• r^Njxt stop for the canta- 
loupe is;the hydro-cooler, re- 
frigerateif water at 32 degrees 
centegrade, where for 15 
minutes the field temperature 
is reduce. Lusk explained the 
cooling process gives the can- 
taloupes a longer shelf life and 
actually improves their 
flavor. 

—From the hydro-cooler the 
conveyor scatters.^ the canta- 
loupes along a slanted table 
where an eight-member pack- 
ing team (Lusk's are con- 
tracted out of Texas) loads the 
cantaloupes into boxes, 

—Boxes are- subsequently 
loaded on hired hi^ul trucks, 
independent of Lusk Produce, 
and carried to supermarkets 
throughout the country. 

This year Lusk Produce be- 
gan supplying Rocky Ford 
cantaloupes to the southern 
states — North Carolina, 
Louisiana and Kentucky — in 
addition to its usual market in 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Texas. 

Lusk said the Texas market 
remained healthy despite a 
competitive cantaloupe har- 
vest there. 

By the first week in Septem- 
ber, a few weeks short of the 
end of tlie cantaloupe season. 
Lusk Produce had loaded 
45,000 boxes of cantaloupes. 
By the end of the season Sept. 
20, he expected another 25,000. 

The future of Lusk Produce? 

*'I don't know that I could say 
anything definite. The future 
is always up in the air,** Lusk 
said, shaking his head. ^*It*s 
taking an awful lot of money 
to farn) and produj^e any- 
more.** 



SOURCE : Rocky Ford Dally 
Gazette , 9-8-75 
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Amend Finds 




BY J. R. THOMPSON 
One of the main reasons Don 
Amend and his family built 
their home on a sunny hill 
south of Rocky Ford five 
years ago was to go back to 
raising hogs as Amend had 
done in the Cheraw area be- 
fore moving to Pueblo. 

Starting with their first gilts 
in 1970, Anu nds now have 700- 
800 pigs in half a do7.en houses 
west of their home on Colo. 71. 

AU of the hog houses (Amen 
is planning on building 
another to give him more 
room) face south to take 
maximum advantage of sun*s 
warmtli. Amend explains that 
he has insulation in roofs of 
farrowing houses and heat 
lamps, but hasn*t had to put in 
space heaters, it's a sort of 
"poor boy*s solar heating*'. 

Amend runs hogs all the way 
from farrowing To finishing. 
He markets them at Winter 
Livestock in La Junta, but re- 
ports many of his^pigs go to 
three bjyers who ship truck- 
loads of them to a Mississippi 



packing plant. 

Amend designed Ms houses 
so that his pigs have a fairly 
comfortable situation (three 
times the floor space in his 
finishing house pens as is 
usually recommended for 
such structures) and he isn't 
overburdened caring for 
them. His farrowing houses 
have built in partitions form- 
ing structures similar to a far* 
rowing crate, but open direct- 
ly onto pens so that once the 
sow is in, Amend needs only 
put a bar in behind her to hc^d 
her. After the first three or 
four days, which is when the 
new piglets are most vulner- 
able to injury. Amend usually 
releases his sows. 

With hogs selling for $50 a 
hundredweight and over, hog 
raisers are currently able to 
make a little money. 

"We starting buying '(in 1970) 
when hogs were at their low 
point, and >^'e*ve been pretty 
lucky ever since," Amend ad- 
mits. 



SOimCR: Rocky Ford Dnily r,azette 
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Cattle Growers More Optimistic 



appears that the cattle 
industry is on the roud to re- 
covery finally," I^es Honey, of 
La Junta Livestock Commis- 
sion, said. 

He noted tliat this past year 
has lx>en a good one for the 
feedlot operators but a poor 
one for the cow<alf man. 

Mac Johnson, one of those 
cow-calf men. was optimistic, 
saying the market is up on 
calves and yearlings '*but 
economy. Now, those that 
could stick with it thru the 
years of lost profltH are be* 
coming optimistic ''there's no 
place to go but up." 

Altho the cow-calf market 
see-saws each week, Johnson 
said the average price for a 
400>pound calf has steadied 
around 32 cents. He was quick 
to point out however, this was 
in the Otero County market 
and prices would vary con* 
siderably depending upon 
location and the quality of the 



stock. It could be higher (as 
niitch as 40 cents per pound) 
down to a low 20-odd cent 
figure. , 

Cost of raising a calf for sale 
io a yearling operation ranged 
lrom$noto$125 (on the basis 
of basic cost, not including 
any overhead, for a 400- pound 
prime calf), according to 
Johnson. Yet sale value of the 
cal( to a yeariing operation is 
only around $128. 

Jake Norton at the Fou'ler 
Auction says choice steer- 
calves have run from the 32 
cent average to extremes of 38 
cents ^locally but the profit 
margin on yearlings after 
fattening the calf to 70C 
pounds with grazing at best is 
around seven cents a pound. 
Selling this past week has 
•ranged between 37 ' ^^ts and 
38 cents per pounc / year- 
lings. 

Choice feeder hcfers for 
slaughter have brought 30 to 



Hog and Sheep Production Dcwn 



Production of hogs and pigs 
and stock sheep has been 
dropping in recent years in 
Otero county, reflecting a 
state^wide trend. 

The most recent figures comt 
piled by the Colorado Dept. of 
Agriculture showed a de- 
crease in late 1973 to 7,800 
head of hogs and pigs from the 
1972 figure of 10.000. The 
reduction of stock sheep 
between 1973 and 1974 was 



smaller from 1,200 head to 
1.100 head in the county last 
year. Figures for 1975 have 
not iieen tabulated. 

Historically the southeastern 
part of Colorado has not been 
a niajor producer of hogs and 
sheep with only 14,000 head 
totaled on farms in 1974. This 
compares with some 247,000 in 
the northwest and mountain 
region of the state. 



34 cents a pound according to 
Norton, a much-improved 
price over the lows of tlie past 
18 months. 

Feeders were the first to get 
caught in the econimic pinch, 
according to Les Honey, while 
the cow-calf men were the 
last. But likewise the feeders 
are the first to recover he said 
and the cow-calf man is seeing 
his profit climb much more 
slowly. 

Norton said in the next four 
years cattle men could look to 
the market to : improve 
steadily — no immediate 
jumps and possibly a few dips 
in coming years, knit nothing 
permanent or as bad as the 
past two years. 

Currently the price of feed 
grain has "cheapened some- 
what" according to Johnson 
because the fall harvest is all 
in. Still, he expects it to Jump 
slightly later in the year since 
farmers are not realizing the 
profits they need. With the 
beef rriarkei Tmiwrovihg he ' 
expects the fcjd-to-cattle 
balance to stabilize. 

Johnson said cattle raisuig 
costs are less in this area be- 
cause of the close proximity of 
winter feed lots and the graz- 
ing areas for yearlings close 
at hand in extreme south- 
eastern Colorado and western 
Kansas. 

Honey noted it has been a 
pretty good year for the 
rancher who bought calves 
and summer pastured them 
into yearlings if the rancher's 
place got rain. He added, how- 
ever, some ranchers weren't 
so fortunate. 



Norton said cattle vohime i 
the Fowler auction is down,!^ 
fact he attributes to tj| 
economic pinch that rcduol 
cattlemen's stock and puami 
out some producers. i| 
expects volume to increoi 
with the market, howeve^ 

"In my opinion the live^m 
market is up," Norton sakL^ 
feel ^-e're finiaUy a* a ti 
point" 

we're by no means out of 
woods:" ■ 
The depth from whlch/cli 
cattle industry iff lifting:it^ 
was the plummet of two yi»^ 
ago when inflation hit c^ 
men from all sides and jl^ 
consumer price of meat soil; 
ed but still the be^ sales rin 
for the cattlemen t)rought: 
tremely low prices for evi^ 
choice stock. 



Sr. 



Scverar'*pari Ume" caljtle 
men and a few old hands In 'M 
tnisiness sunk with the bnsj 



SUNSET LAW 

FORT COCLINS 
Colorado Common Cause i£ 
trooping around the state 
drum up support for ifii^ 
''Sunset Law" — a propo^l 
to periodically review the] 
effectiveness of govemmjeiw 
agencies. --'ii 

The group is proposing thiR|' 
state agencies an^ 
regulations be reviewed by^ 
the legislature every sist; 
years. 



■ J 
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Opinions of cui renl feedlot 
situation differ among local 
operators alllio cattlemen 
have been hailing a "turniiiR 
point" in ilie market which 
Ihey expect to see eonlinuing 
to" improve. 

Truman Lu«>k, operator of 
Liisk Fccdiols, estimated 
some 1,500 head of his own* 
^ raltle have passed thru the 
feedlot this year and the 
market has been steady 
cnougli that he is continually 
replacing stock. 
**It hasn't been real 
profitable, but Vm not 
pessimistic. It's pretty slow 
but there is a steady come- 
back." 

Purchasing has see-sawed 
over the past few months, 
Lusk said. ''It hasn't been 
real high or real low. Profits 
have been more moderate." 
Jim Ileyherat Wilgro Feeds, 
Inc., refrained from com- 
menliRg on the market in any 
detail saying only business 



was "just fair" noting it 
dipped lower in June ai d July. 
Vernon Proctor said the 
feeder market w;is taken a dip 
currently because of a heavy 
kill in slaughter which has re- 
duced demand for feeder 
cattle at the moment but he 
noted it was not nearly as bad 
as it was mid^summer. 



Hoth Herefords and black & 
white face cattle are bringing 
lop dollar, according to Lusk 
who said he has limited his 
st(K:k to local breeds. He said 
some Texas and Southern 
cattle went thru his lot last 
year but were discontinued 
this year- 

Wnlter Montini. with Montini 
Fei»d one of the larger opera- 
lions in the area, said quality 
of cattle brouglU in this year 
has been exceptional. The 
market was "fair" and he said 
he expected it to remain as it 
is for the time being. Fr.?d 
costs have also leveled off, 
Montini added as another 



CATTLE ON FEED 
ABOVE LAST YE All 
• Callle and calves in Colorado* 
feedJots being fed for the 
slaughter market on Nov. l, 
are estimated at 855,000 head 
by the Colorado Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service. 
This is 15 percent above the 
number on feed a year earlier 
and up 16 percent from last 
month. 

Marketings of fed cattle from 
Colorado fcedlots during Oc- 
tober are estimated at 102,000 
head, 7 percent below the cor- 
responding month a year ago 
and 2 percent below 
September of this year. 



stabilizing factor. 

About ilie future? 

"I think it will be all right,* 
Montini said. 



-.OURCE: 



Rocky Fdrd Daily Gazette . 11-20-75 
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BYBOHKILKRS 

Feelings and predictions of 
the future of tiie fctdiol busi 
ness are mixed among area 
operators as some i)ointed to 
the uncertainly of political de- 
cisions and compared feeder 
prices with the cost of grain. 

Truman Lusk, owner of Lusk 
Feedlots» summed up the 
majority of feelings calling 
the business **nip and tuck" at 
the present time. 

"Everything isn't quite fit- 
ting together,*' Lusk com- 
mented, explaining they were 
making some money on the 
cattle now being shipped out, 
but then feeder stock bought 
from the cattlemen earlier 
had been cheaper. Since then ' 
the price has gone up as has 
the cost of the grain to feed tlie 
incoming stock. 

"I don*t want to come out like. 
I'm against the cow and calf 
man. l*m not. He*s obviously 
got to make it and I suppose 
the same goes for those with 
the grain, but the price of fat 
cattle has to go up/' Lusk 
said. 

He added the consumer 
would probably have to pay 
more for meat. *Tm certainly 
not optimistic." 

+++ 

"I'm always optlmisCic. If I 
wasn't 1 wouldn't be In this 
business," Jlin Keyher. 
operator of Wilgro Feeds. Inc. 
said, lie added a lot depended 
on political decisions govern* 
Ing grain sales to liussia and 
whether price controls are put 
on meat. 

A depressed fttt cattle mar* 
ket showed a glimmer of Im- 
provement around June. He 
expects feed costs to "remain 
reasonably steady" allowing 
fecdiot operators to show 
some profit in coining months* 
Ueyher said Wilgro was 
moving a few more cattle thru 
the lots, a trend he hopes will 
continue and evrn increase. 
Slili, he felt balanced on the 
edge of politieol decisions. 
*'lt always seems titey like to 
.use us as a whipping post." 



**Yeah, it's getting a little 
better. Cattle have been mak- 
ing money sirce June," Paul 
Kitch with Kitch Fecdlots said 
of the Fat cattle market. "Of 
course the debi (from past 
losses) will take tea years to 
make up.;' 

Kitch fingered chain stores 
as the culi)rit for past feedlot 
losses as being unwilling to 
pay the price for beef that en- 
able feedlots to break even. 

'*It's better than it was. U 
feed doesn't go up our cattle 
could make a little money." 
+++ 

"It's looking favorable.'* 
Margin Montini, operator of 
MontinI Feeds, admitted. 
"Come fall we'll be miming 
more cattle thru." 

The cost of feed is fairly high, 
he said, but not so much that 
profit will be impossible. "Of 



course I don't know about 
ccm." He said for the last two 
or three months the market 
was "pretty nice." 
All the operators, whether 
optimistic or not. are cautious 
with predictions oi the future. 
Most feel sandwiched between 
feed prices and feeder stock 
costs. Over it nil hangs a cloud 
of politics. 

Meanwhile, the number of 
cattle passing thru the feedlot 
gates around Rocky Ford is 
Increasing as many hope to 
recoup past losses. 



ROin^CK: Rocky Ford Daily Ctazette , 
10-1-75 
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ESTIMATES OF COSTS AND RETURNS 

The information on machinery use and other cropping practices was used 
as input for the budget generator, developed by the Economic Research Service 
of the USOA [7]. This computer routine calculates the variable and fixed 
costs associated with each sequence of cropping operations fed into it. 

A. Variable Costs 

Variable costs are itemized in each budget. Expenses for seed, 
fertilizer and chemicals were based on survey data. Custom rates were in- 
cluded for those operations that were generally hired. 

All labor involved in growing a crop was included in the crop budget, 
regardless of whether the labor was hired or performed by the farm operator. 
Typical wages for hired labor were $2.00 per hour on farms of the two small- 
est size categories, $2.25 per hour on farms of size category III and $2.50 
per hour on the largest farms. All labor on the model farms was valued ac- 
cording to these wage rates. 

In addition to the itemized costs, there is a charge for "miscellaneous 
variable costs." These include the costs of the pick-up and other nonitemized 
machine use as well as farm business expenses such as tax accounting, utili- 
ties and membership dues in farm organizations.. These miscellaneous costs are 
estimated to be 10 per cent of the itemized expenses. . 

The final addition to variable costs is an interest charge on operating 
capital. This is the cost of using the money needed to pay all variable 
costs. On borrowed money, this represents the interest charged by the lendi-; 
agency. If a farmer invests his own money, the interest charge represents 
the opportunity cost of the investment, that is, the alternative financiJl 
returns that are given up in order to make the investment. Interest chaf<;''' 

(54) 



were computed at 8 per centper annum. For operating capital, the loan period 
was assumed to be nine months and 6 per cenM'nterest was charged for the nine 
months . 

When grass pasture is replanted, the newly planted grass is not general- 
ly grazed the first year, but a cutting of hay is -^ften taken late in the 
summer. Therefore, the establishment costs include the costs of a hay 
harvest. Pasture production in subsequent years is valued on the basis of 
each acre producing about two tons of hay equivalent per year, which is about 
the yield of irrigated grass hay in the area. 

B, Fixed Costs 

Fixed costs are costs that are charged to the farm business regardless 
of the level of production, and include depreciation, interest on land and 
machinery investments, taxes and insurance. 

Tables 16 and 17 show how the interest. on land and the overhead charges 
were computed for each farm model. On the farm models there is a difference 
between irrigated cropland and the total land area of a farm. This difference 
consists of hills, washes and streams as well as land necessary for the farm- 
stead, roads and ditches. A farmer has to pay taxes and figure interest on 
all the land in his farm, while his water assessments are based on irrigated 
acreage. 

Land values were estimated to be $1 ,000 per acre for an entire farm, in- 
cluding some land not cropped as well as buildings and improvements. The 
interest charge on land was computed for each farm by multiplying the total 
farm acreage by $1000 per acre, then multiplying by 8 per cent. The resulting 
figure was then divided by the irrigated crop acreage to determine the 
interest charge per crop acre (last column in Table 16). 

25^? 
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TABLE 16» Interest Charges on Land for Farm Models 



FARM SIZE 
CATEGORY 


TOTAL LAND 
IN FARM 


INTEREST 
ON ALL LAND 
IN FARM 


IRRIGATED 
CROPLAND 


INTEREST CHARGE 
PER CROP ACRE 




(acres ) 


{$) 


( acres ) 


($/acre) 


I 


75 


6.000 


60 


100.00 


II 


175 


14,000 


150 


93.33 


III 


280 


22,400 


240 


93.33 


IV 


450 


36,000 


400 


90.00 



TABLE 17. Overhead Costs for Farm Models 



FARM SIZE CATEGORY: 





COST ITEM 


I 


II 


III 


IV 




Property tax 


$ 


5 


$. 


$ 


1. 


525 


1,225 


1 ,960 


3,150 


2. 


Water assessment 


420 


1,050 


1,680 


2,800 


3. 


Building maintenance 


500 


500 


800 


1,000 


4. 


Insurance (fire, liability, 
workmen's comp.) 


300 


300 


500 


800 


5. 


Vehicle licenses 


70 


115 


140 


210 


6. 


TOTAL OVERHEAD CHARGE 


1,815 


3,190 


5,080 


7,960 


7. 


Overhead charge per 
irrigated acre 


30.25 


21.27 


21.17 


19.90 


8. 


Interest on overhead 
(per Irrigated acre) 


2.42 


1.70 


1.69 


1 .60 


9. 


Interest on nonitemized 
machi nery 

A. Total 

B. Per Irrigated acre 


370 
6.17 


429 

2.86 


603 
2.50 


630 
1.60 


10. 


Ownership fixed costs on 
nonitemized machinery ^ 

A. Total ^_ » 

B. Per irrigated acre 


585 
9^.74 


677 
4.50 


952 
3.97 


1,008 
2.52 
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. Annual property taxes on land were figured at seven dollars per acre. 
Water assessments were treated as fixed costs because the billing policy 
makes the. rnore fixed than variable. The Water Users Association charged 
$1.40 per acre foot of water in 1974. Land parcels" are classified as having 
either n,esa or adobe soil; parcels with n^sa soils are billed in advance each 
year for five acre-feet of water per acre, those with adobe soils are billed 
for four acre-feet of water per acre. Thus, farmers pay a minimum of $7.00 
per acre for water on rnesa soils and $5.6a per acre for water on adobe soils. 
There is also an assessment on the land that receives water from the Water 
Users Association. These assessments are used to pay off project debts to 
the federal governtrent^and are based on a more complicated land classification 
scheme. Water payments and repayment assessments are such that seven dollars 
per irrigated acre was a reasonable approximation of average water costs for 
the 1974 irrigation season. 

The remaining fixed cost items in Table 17 are averages from the fami 
survey data. Total overhead costs, as well as the overhead charge per ir- 
rigated acre, are shown in Table 17. Item eight is the interest charge on 
overhead costs, computed at 8 per cent. 

items nine and ten in Table 17 show the interest and ownership fixed 
co5.ts on nonitemized machinery. Nonitemized machinery includes such items 
ai a pickup, scraper and ditcher that are used on the farm but are difficult 
to allocate to a particular crop, so their costs are allocated to all crops 
equally. Ownership fixed costs consist of depreciation. Insurance and taxes. 
Their calculation is explained under item 5 in the next section. 

C. The Crop Budgets 

Tables 18-49 show the costs and returns per acre for each crop, assuming 
the middle level of prices shown in Table 15. 
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Item 1 is the gross returns from crop production, the result of multiply- 
ing the crop output by the market price. 

Item 2 shows all variable costs. These costs are itemized in each 
budget. Where prices and the quantities used are itemized, the figures are 
derived from field survey information. Machinery use costs are not itemized 
'this way--they are computed by the budget generator on the basis of the 
machinery data fed into the program. "Miscellaneous variable costs" and 
"interest on operating capital" are computed as explained earlier in this 
chapter (see part A, Variable Costs). 

Item 3 is income above variable costs and is simply the result of sub- 
tracting total variable costs from the total receipts shown in item 1. 

Item 4 is the overhead charge per irrigated acre from line 7 of Table 17. 
Item 5 shows the machinery and equipment fixed costs. For the machinery 
used in the field operations associated with each crop, these costs were 
computed by the budget generator. For nonitemized machinery, these costs are 
shown in line lOB of Table 17. These costs were computed in the same manner 
for all machinery. Depreciation was calculated by the s^.raight line method, 
insurance cost four dollars for every $1,000 of coverage, and taxes were 
charged at the rate of $13 for every Um of inventory. 

Item 6 shows the returns to land» risk, management and capital and is 

simply item 3 minus items 4 and 5. 

Item 7 is the interest charge on land per crop acre, as shown in the 

r ' 

last column of Table 16. 

Item 8 is the interest on machinery, equipment and overhead. As with 
the ownership costs, some of the interest charges were computed by the budget 
generator. The other interest costs included are shown in lines 8 and 98 of 
Table 17. Interest is computed at 8 percent of average investment, which Is 
defined as (new value plus salvage value) ♦ 2. 
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Item 9 sfiows t'hs returns to risk taking and management. It is the 
amount of money left over when all the other factors of production have been 
paid for. If it is negative, it means that labor or capital (or both) were 
not being compensated at the rates used in the cost calculations. 

Following the individual crop budgets, Table BO'sunmarizes the costs 
and returns for each crop at each of the three prices specified in Table 15. 
This illustrates the dramatic effect of price changes on the profitability 
of crop production. It also illustrates the relative returns to the dif- 
ferent crops. 

Table 51 presents the net returns to management and risk-taking for each 
farm model as a whole. To compute the costs and returns to alfalfa hay and 
grass pasture, it was assumed that one-fifth of the alfalfa acreage and one- 
tenth of the grass acreage are reestablished each year. In actual practice, 
the entire area is more likely to be reseeded every five years in the case of 
alfalfa and every ten years in the case of grass. However, over time, that 
would average out to be equivalent to the procedure assumed for the budgets. 
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TABLE 29. Costs and Returns Per Acre for Alfalfa Hay on 240 Acre Farm Model - 1974 





Price or Quantity Value or 
Unit Cost/Unit Per Acre Cpst/Acrc 


Cross .Return from Production 
Alf.iH,i M.1V 


ton SBb.GO 4.2 S231.00 


Total Kecclpts 


?31.00 


*. Variable Costs 


231.00 


Fertilizer (113-16-0) 
seed 


ton 184. OU 0.05 9.20 


Insecticide i? Aorlat Suravsl 




llerbicicie 












Machinery Use 




Iractor p'uel and lube 


"■'4'fffl 


Tractor Repairs 
Equipment Fuel and Lube 


" TtB — ^ 


Edulpiiient Repairs 


b 24 












— — " ■ ■ ' . ' ' ' 


Custom viork 




Fertilizer Spreader 








' ■ ■ 








Labor * Machine Operation 


hr. 2.25 SM 6.iy 


Irrigation 


nr. 2,25 3.49 7.ft8 ' " 


Other > • 








Itemized Varlabto Costs 








Miscellaneous Variably Costs 


4.96 


Interest on Opera tinri Capital 


3.27 


total Variable Costs 


S7.78 


J* Income Above Variable Costs 


173 99 

Iffi^t - 


Overhead Chaiot 


91 17 


9. Machinery and Equipment Ownership Fixed 
Cpsts (Drprec.^ Taxes f fnd Insurance) 




Tractrr 


. 1.72 ,, 


(au)|i''';'ot 


_ - 3n M 


To^al H^chlnery and Equip jnt Fixed Cost^ 




tt. Returns to Land, Risk, Managefflont. 
and Capital 


P 31.94 ,,, 


K Land Charne * 


93.33 


Interest on Machinery, Equipment 
and Overhead 


20.01 


h ftot^rns ip Rink fnd Miinagffitent j iJ7 
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TABLE 39. Costs and Returns Per Acre for Corn Silage on 150 Acre 

Farm Model - I97ii 





Price or QteafftHy Value or 

Unit Co^f/llnff Pai* Arv*A r#«r4-/A^MA 


J. Gross Return froin Production 
Cnm Silagn 


S16.00 iq.O $304 no 


Total Receipts 
.', Variable Costs 


304 -QQ 


iertnizer - N (drv) 


Jbs. 0.22 fin n M.?n 


. P (drvi 
. - N lUH ) 


_JJiA. n,ifi 100 0 lA nn 
0.17 flo.n n fin 


^ insecticide tAr-rlal Spray) 


_hii- ;^7.on 0 Q nn 
^cre_ 6.00 Ko ^; (10 *^ 
acre JUalL lO i .'^o 


HAChlnery Ose 

Tractor htei and Lube 


d tk " 


Tractor Repairs 
Equlptiiont Fui'i and Lube 
* Equipment Repairs 


2x20 

1 ill 

a 

*^ Oil 




''^^ 


^ Custom Work 




Fefiillizer Spreader 


.gcrc — g'Ho 1.0 ?.nn 














Labor - Machine Operation 


hr. 2.00 9.:?6 ih.7? 


Irriqatlon 


Jir. 2.00 3. BO 7 nn 


Other 








Itemized Variable Costs 








Miscellaneous Vdriable Costs 


■ ' ■ 


Interest on Operatinq Capital 


7.77 


Total Variable Costs 


L: 117.27 


3» Incottio Above Vnriablo Costs 


— — — \.V9,.73. 


4. OivrUoiiu Charno 


. , . . — 97 


5. Machinery and Cquipmont Ownership Fixed 
Costs (^Deproc.i Tax^s^ and Insurance) 




Tractor 

r fill 1 mimn r 


.. . ._. .. . , 9.65 


1 1 l»IJU 1 i'lMvll ii 

Total Machinery and nquipnwnt Fixed Costs 


— - - 44.1/ 


6. Returns to Land, Risk, Managcnient» 
aivl Capital 


100.^9 


1. Land thiinjfj 


, , 93.33 


B. Interest on Machinery, Equipment 
and OvorhOiid 


2fl,P,1 


Rrtuni'. to Rhk and Manai;oirw'nt 


..-?fl,J.5 ,. 
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TABLE 41. Costs and RDt...rns Per Acre for Corn Silage on 240 Acre 

Farm Model - 197't 





Price or Quantity Value or 
Unit Cost/Unit Per Acre Cost/Acre 


Gross Return from Production 




Corn ?Tlc»qc 


tnn ilfiOO 19 0 i304.00 


Total Receipts 


304.00 


Variable Costs 

fr^rtilizor - N (drv) 
- P (drv) 
fj (Nil \ 

SRCd _ — ^ 

Insecticide (Aerial SflCOiJ 

llPfhirliiP 

Machinery Use 

tractor Fuel and Lube 
Tractor. Repairs 
Equipinent huel and Lube 
Equipment Repairs 


ihs. 0.22 80.0 .17.60 

U.. O.lfi 100.0 16.00 
)h-;. 0.17 lOn.O 17.00 

hi. 77 nn O-i-^ 9,00 

^cr(^ fi.OO 1.0 6-00 

1 An KO __ 

9,71 
3.29 _ 
6.20 
7.26 


Custom Work 

Fert^ ilzcr Spreader 

1 Abnr - Machine Oocratlon 
Irrlqatlon 
father 

Miscellaneous Variable Costs 
lnt«r0tt on OoeratinQ Capital 


j(;re 2,00 1.0 .2.00 

— 

hr. 2.25 7.12 160? 

hr. ?.?S ISd 7.88__ 

— 11 94 

1.88 


Total Variable Costs 


119.29 


3. Income Above Variable Costs . 


16^.71 


4, Overhead Choroe 


91 17 


5. Machinery and Equipment Ov/nershlp Fixed 
Costti (neprec. ^ Taxes, and Insurance) 




"Tractor 


0 7n 


i:quipn)dht 

Total Machinery and Equipment Fixed Costs 




6. Returns to Land* Risk, Management, 
and Capital 


tio.'t't 


7. 1 And Charijij ^ 


93.32 


8, Interest on MJ^chlnery, Equipment 
and Overhead 


22.30 


9. Returps to Risk and Management 


-5.19 
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TABLE 47, Costs and Returns Per Acre for Sugar Beets on 400 Acre 

Farm Nodel - 197't 




Gross Return from Prod uction 

Total Receipts 

Variable Co sts 

FcrtTVizor WiU) 



Seed 



Hcrt)1cT3e 



Machinery Use 
Iractor Fuel 



and Lube 



. tractor Repairs 

tquiDflient ^uei and Lube 



Equipment Repairs 



Untt 



Price or 
Cost/Unit 



Quantity 
Per Acre 



0,17 



360 n 



1.0 



aero 



9.00 



dJL 



AJL 



Value or 
Cost/ Acre 



20. 



6 70 



14,01 



custom Work 

fertilizer Spread'eF 



.2^ 



2^00 



labor Machine Operation 



Irrigation" 



He. 



2-50 



2^fiQ 



9 , . 1 3 



other - Thinning 



acre 



25.75 



1.0 



25. 7& 



TIecafT 



.■,^^.nq 
Itemized Variable Costs 



205.64 



Hiscolianeous Variable Costs 



Interest on Operating Capital 
Total Variable Costs 



20.56 



?39.77 



^. Income Above Variable Costs 



Overhead Charne 



390.23 



19.90 



9. Machinery and Equipment 0\vnersh1p Fixed 
Cos ts (Dcprec. , Taxes, and Insurance) 
Tractor 



.Total Hachlnory and Equipment Fixed Costs 



Returns to Land, Risk, Management, 
and Capital 

h Land Charge 



^. Interest on Machinery, Equipment 
and Overhead 



Returns to Risk and Manancmont 



285 



31 fiO 



321 60 



90.00 
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TABLE 48. Costs and Returns Per Acre for Onions on 240 Acre Farm Mode] -19 

. >• 




rnuv ur (^uanvivy vaiue..i 

Unit Cost/Unit Ppr Arret rnef/A^ 


1. Gross Return from Production 




Unions 








Total Receipts- 


1 /UU*I 


2. Variable Costs ^ 




herti nzer (N&P) 


lbs. 0.17 250.0 Ahi 


Potash 


lbs. O.OS /b.d 6 d 


Nitrooen 


lb5. 0.1/ loo.n i;.fl 


Seed 


lbs. .20.00 . - ? n 


Insecticide (Aerial Sorav) 


acre 6.00 3.0 Iflip 


Herbicide 


acre? 16.00 in 




■ ■ .rj; 


Machinery Use 


• , \ 


Iractor Fuel and Lube 




Tractor Repairs 




tqulpment VuvA and Lube 




Equipment Repairs 


2ii 














Custom Work 




Fertilizer Sore^dGr 


jtre — ^♦uu 1 .0 z-q 


Harvest 


' 't. 1.00 -5/10.0 340,01 


— — - - 


. 'k 






Labor - Machine Qpe'^of^on 


hr, 2.25 5.30 u\ 


irrlqatioM 


hr. 2.25 7.50 Ifi.^ 


Other - 






■ 


Itemized Variable Costs 


■■■ Bi/AM! 






Miscellaneous Var\it1o ':cs*/ 




.. Interest on Opcratl'^o Oor^'jl 




Total Variable Cos t 


614 4l 


3« Income Above Variable Co^^s 


1085.il 


4, Overhead CI arqe 


. 


5. Machinery an^ rquipment Ownership Fixed 
Costs (Depfiic. Taxes, iif\6 Insurance) 


■ '\ 


Tractor 


1Q.3I 


Enuipnent 




Total Mnchi ^ery and Equipment Fixed Costs 




6, Returns to Land, Risk, Management, 
and Capital 


■ ■ ■ f 


7. Land Charqe 




6. Interest on Machinery, Equipment 
and Overhead 




9. Returns to Risk and Management 
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TABLE 51. 



Net Retupf to Mamiycnient on Model Farms (At Middle-Level 
iTlces Shown in Table 15) 



MODEL 



ROTATION 



II 



III 



CROP 



NET RETURNS 
_ PER ACRE 
~l 



Ma* tint! barley 
Alfalfa hay 
Alfalfa est. 
Grass pasture 
Class eit. 



•61 
-8 

-92 
-73 
-216 

TDT/>u m RETURNS 

lV.iiAGEMtf(T RETURN?. PER CROP ACRE 



Maltirn} h riey 
Cori> r<la>a 
Sugar beeu 
Alfalfa hay 
Alfalfa est. 



•20 

59 
2 

-34 



TOTAL NET RETURNS 

MANAGEI-1ENT RETURNS PER CROP ACRE 



!<«It1r'j barley 
Cori grain 
I'irif.o beans 
'ilfalfa hay 
Alfalfa est. 



-5 
-27 
83 
2 

-36 



TOTAL NET RETURNS 

MANAGEMENT RETURNS PER CftOP ACRE 



Malting barley 
Corn silage 
Alfalfa hay 
Alfalfa est. 
Grass pasture 
Grass est. 



11 
-5 
4 
-21 
-47 
-182 



TOTAL NET RETURNS 

MANAGEMENT RETURNS PER (^ROP ACRE 



Malting barley 
Corn grain 
Pinto beans 
Onions 
Alfalfa hay 
Alfalfa est. 



11 
-3 
86 
924 
4 

-210 



TOTAL NET RETURNS 

MANAGEMENT RETURNS PER CROP ACRE 



ACRES 
ON FARM 



20 
16 
4 

18 
2 



40 
30 
40 
32 
8 



4C 
32 
8 



60 
SO 
40 
10 
72 
8 



60 
50 
60 
20 
40 
10 



NET RETURNS' 
FROM CROP - 



T 



-200 
•810 
3320 
64 
-288 

208S 
14 

660 
-250 
160 
-210 
-3384 
-1456 

-4480 

-19 

660 
-150 
5160 
18480 
160 
-210 

24100 

100 
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TABLl (continued) 









NET RETURNS 


ACRES 


NET RETURNS 


MODEL 


ROTATION 


CROP 


PER ACRE 


ON FARM 


FROn CROP 








$ 






IV 
it 


A 


Malting barley 


16 


120 


1920 






Corn grain 


0 


40 


0 






Corn silage 


4 


60 


240 






Alfalfa hay 


11 


40 


440 






Alfalfa est. 


-16 


10 


-160 






Grass pasture 


-41 


117 


-4797 






Grass hay 


-175 


13 


-2275 






TOTAL NET RETURNS 






-4632 






MANAGEMENT RETURNS PER CROP ACRE 




-12 




B 


Halting barley 


16 


100 


1600 






Corn grain 


0 


40 


0 






Corn silage 


4 


60 


240 






Alfalfa hay 


11 


64 


704 






Alfalfa est. 


-16 


16 


-256 






Sugar beets 


205 


80 


16400 






Onions 


929 


20 


18520 






Grass pasture 


-41 


18 


-738 






Grass hay 


-175 


2 


-350 






TOTAL NET RETURNS 






36120 






MANAGEMENT RETURNS PER CROP ACRE 




90 
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, . CONCLUSIONS 

A. Farm Income 

In the crop budgets, land, labor and capital charges are deducted as costs, 
with the returns to management and risk-taking treated as the residual after the 
other factors of production have all been paid. A farmer's spendable family in- 
come would be the returns to management and risk-taking, plus payment for the labor 
he performed himself, plus payment for whatever portion of the capital investment 
was his own capital. 

Farm management studies frequently show that larger farms tend to be more 
profitable, mainly because of the spreading of fixed costs. A farmer on a small 
farm may still be able to make an adequate family income if he does most of the 
work himself and owns most of the capital investment in the farm. Even so. he 
may have to accept a lower rate of return for his time and capital than is as- 
sumed in this report. 

High fixed costs per acre, combined with a relatively low yield of barley 
caused a loss for each cropping activity on the smallest farm. Most of the farms 
in this size category were part-time or were run by people more concerned with 
livestock. 

The budgets for larger farms with a large proportion of pasture land show neg- 
ative net returns. It is possible that pasture land was overvalued in the budgets, 
but it is obvious that one cannot pay $1,000 per acre and expect to make money on 
grass hay or pasture. If pasture land had been valued at $500 per acre, with an 
annual land charge of $40 per acre. Farm I would have lost $546 on its 20 acres of 
pasture. Farm III would have lost $4(5 on 80 acres of pasture and Farm IV would 
have returned $784 on 140 acres. 
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B. Relative Frofltability Among Crops 

Farmers saw relatively high prices for most of their grain and cash crops in 
1973 and 1974. Most of these prices are likely to be at least slightly lower in 
the near future. The figures in this report indicate that the prices of land and 
purchased inputs used by farmers have risen to the point that the returns to man- 
agement for the grain and forage crops are likely to be fairly modest. Prices 
for the forage crops, hay and silage, have been only slightly above what the better 
farmers in the valley needed to break even, with no payment for risk-taking and 
management. 

Pinto beans, sugar beets and onions have recently shown the highest returns 
to risk and management, and this will probably continue because these crops entail 
the greatest risk and require the most careful management. 

At a price of $6.00 per hundredweight (cwt.), malt barley production would be 
unprofitable on all the model farms. At $6. 50/ cwt., model farms II and III must get 
a yield of slightly over 35 cwt. (70 bushels) per acre in order to break even. Be- 
cause of lower per acre costs, the largest model farm shows a moderate return to 
management at a barley price of $6.50/cwt. 

If farmers graze their cornstalks or rent out the afterfeed, the break-even 
price for corn grain is about $2.50 per bushel on the larger farm models and about 
$2.80 on the smaller farm. If the stalks were plowed down, the break-even price 
for corn grain would be about ten cents per bushel higher. 

For corn silage, the break-even price is about $16 per ton on the larger farm 
models and about $17 per ton on farm II, 

At a price of $55 per ton of hay, most farmers break even or show a slight 
loss for alfalfa production when the costs of establishment are considered. Many 
farmers keep it in their crop rotation to maintain soil tilth and fertility 
rather than as a cash crop. 2'*'0 
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No Action on Cotlin 
Wator Sale Proposal 



R«pMftiiUtlv«8 Of all Ar. 
kttwaa Valleydiich companies 
fpok» In iavop of retumin« 
Cadto Canal water, currently 

of WUdltft, to agrtculniral 
Friday during a hearing 
«t Pueblo. ^ 
Occai Ion wat July meeting 
of Colorado Wildlife Com- 
mlafloQ during which group of 
. cltlMne from Lamar and Las 
Animas spoke opposing pro- 
posed resale of the water, 
which was purchased by the 
state two years ago for use 
touuamnt permanent pool at 
John Martin dam east of Las 
Animas. 

Commission members adopt- 
•d resolution not tt> sell or 



uransfer any water on a per^ 
manent basis but to ccmtlnue 
CO lease state shares of Cat- 
lln water for farmli^ use 
pending further snidy. 
Prank Holder of Rocky Ford, 
who represented City of Rocky 
Ford and Colorado Shippers 
•nd Growers at the hearing, 
ttld The Dally Gaxene diat 
the wlMllfe division's own ^ 
oochnlclans said the 2100 
shares of Catlin water are 
probably, not adequste to pro- 
vide suitable environment for 
fish. 

Testimony by wUdlUe 
spokesman indicated that fluc- 
tuation of water and amountof 
tilt it carries nllglit not sus* 
tain fish» and tf»t when water 
St the dam goes out many of 
ttie fish may also go down die 
Arkansas Rlver.^ 

Ditch spokesman all urged 
mat die Catlin wator suyon 
tma land. 

In addition to Holder other 
local resldenui at the hearw 
tag included Rex Mitchell, at- 
torney for the Catlin Canal 
Co.. who testified: Frank 
Milenskl, also a Catlin 
•pokesman} Gilbert Proctor 

cock, represeming High Line 
Canal Co. 

froocnUy the state's 2100 
shares are beiiy leased to 
wrmers on the Catlin ditch. 



SOURCP: Rocky Ford Dally Gazette, 7-X14-75 
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Lamm Sees Loss of More 



State Agriculture Water . 

••Ut's not kid ourselves, water 15"2^'7> 
we're going to lose more agri- 
cultural water/* Gov. Richard 
Lamm told a group of 32 men 
gathered for luncheon at El 
Capitan after opening of 
melon pile at the Fair Satur- 
day. 



Industrial and metropolitan 
growth takes water and **you 
^re going to lose more agri- 
cultural water. I can't help 
it/* Lamm said, in answer to 
Frank Holder's question about 
what Lamm's administration 
planned to do to save ag 
water, including the vast 
amounts flowing out of Colo- 
rado. 

Holder pointed out that 
Lamm was encouraging back 
yard gardens which took con- 
siderable amounts of high- 
priced processed water that 
ultimately deprives farms of 



water. 

"That's only a drop in the 
bucket of municipal water/' 
Lamm said and *i think 
people need to know their food 
comes from the ground, not 
just the grocery store/' 
Several people asked ques- 
tions and Lamm touched on 
several subjects. 
He said we must do more to 
conserve energy and develop 
new sources because **we are 
38 percent dependent on this 
Arabs". 

He said that Denver Cham- 
ber of Commerce is mad at 
him for pushing growth out- 
state away from metropolitan 
area and that's the reason for 
their *'study" that says Colo- 
rado is anti-industry; 

When tHisiness and industry 
is looking for new locations 
they look |(or college, trans- 
portation, aii^r^and local 
labor, Lamm saidJindicating 
that La Junta wduld qualify 
better than Rocky Ford. 

Lamm declared that Colo- 
rado's income is far below 
projected figures and **there 
will be cuts in less critical 
areas of state government, 
but not any across the board 
cuts/' 

Public employees In Colo- 
rado, Lamm said, need collec* 
tive bargaining but it shou^^ 
include no strike provisions in 
emeri^ency and critical areas. 



r^OURCi:: nocky Ford Dally Ogzette . 
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Winter Water Storage 
Program Approved 



An experimenttl winter 
water storage program will 
go intoeffect Dec. 1. That was 
the consensus of represen- 
tatives of canal and irrigation 
companies located between 
Pueblo and the John Blartin 
Dam during an Oct. 31 
meeting in La Junta. 

Even though a consensus 
WIS reached plunii are by no 
means final with par- 
ticipation of each company in 
'the plan dependent on 
ratification by board and 
shareholders. 

The plan calls for the 
storage of 90 per cent of the 
winter water that would 
normally be diverted by the 
various canal companies. An 
wgoing record of water in 
storage wiU be kept. This 
water will be on call for the 
various companies at those 
timos when irrigation is most 

* benefteial to the crops. 

Due to the intricacies of the 
water agreement, and in 
order to assure that no 
company is in any way short 
changed, the committee of 
canal and irrigation company 
representatives voted to 

* designate themselves or their 
duly appointed company 
successors as a board. The 
board will meet monthly, or 
more often If necessary, to 
aMsrtain th*' effecU of the 

Krogk^am. They will also 
litiate any changes required 
In the experimental program 



In onto- for it to remain 
equitable to all. 

Although it is likely thai at 
least one company will not 
participate in the program all 
agreed that a trial is 
necessary before the beneOts 
or detrimenu of the piwram 
can be Judged. 

Indivichial^ companies will 
be sending letten of 
agreement together with any 
conditions they might have to 
the Southeastern Colorado 
Water Conservancy Diatrict 
during the nexf 
weeks. 

Those electing not to 
participate have been asked 
to send a letter stating that 
they are not opposed to 
having the other companies 
participate. 

Companies electing to 
]>ttrUci|Mte in Uiie^^^^^ 
but whose stock holders 
subsequently reverse this 
decision wiU be allowed to 
call all of their water in 
storage at their discretion. 

Represented at the meeting 
wereCatUn Canal Co., Rocky 
Ford Ditch Co., Oxford 
Parmer, Colorado Canal Cto 
Fort Lyon Canal Co., Vcn- 
solidated Canal Co., Holbrpok 
Amity, Bessemer, Rocky 
Ford Highline. Otero Ditch 
Co. was not represented but 
had indicated sereement to 
the plan at an earlier 
meeting. 



nocky Ford Dnily Oaggtti^ . 11-11-75 
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CoMlrul Wdtor CompuMios* and Districto 
Olero County 



Ncimo of Welter Companies Population 
lV}1J1: //iiliiJi Se r ved 



|j*,*ehi vf? W.J ter 
A^sfjci.il ion 

lionlii fori 
W,jtor Company 



Source A 
Capacity 



Water System 



200 
1,000 



2 wells 
50 gpm 

2 we II s 
1 10 gpm 



Storage 
Capac i ty 



15,000 
ga I Ions 

145,000 
ga I Ions 



Trea im< 



Yes 



Crooked Arroya 
Campground 


60 


1 well 


6,000 
gal Ions 


Yes 


tureka Water ! 
Company - 


385 


3 we 1 1 s 
120 gpm 


56,700 
gal Ions 


Yes 


Eoil End Water 
Association 


100 


1 wel 1 
15 gpm 


25,000 
gal Ions 


Yes 


Fayette Water 
Association 


100 


1 well 
25 gpm 


15,200 
gal Ions 


Yes 


r^r^nd VcJ 1 ley 


200 


1 wel 1 
8 gpm 


4,000 
gal Ion 


No 


Hancock Wat or 
liUpply 


60 


1 well 

25 gpm 


2Q,300 

aa 1 1 on^ 


No 


HNIside 
Trai ler Park 


70 


1 we 11 
25 gpm 


64,000 
gal Ions 


No 


Mi II top Water 
Assoc ia1 ion 


250 


2 wel Is 
60 gpm 


42,800 
gal Ions 


Yes 


Farmland 
1 ndust r ies 


100 


1 wel 1 
60 gpm 


80,000 
ga 1 Ions 


Yes 


Molhnx^k West Central 
Soft Water Supply Assn. 


80 
80 


1 well 
27 gpm 


8,000 
gal Ions 


No 


N(jwdale-Crand Val ley 
W.I for (xjmpany 


476 


2 we 1 1 s 
50 gpm 


150,000 
ga 1 ions 


Yes 


P'lrkduN.' Woter 
C<>' '.joy 


35 


1 we II 
85 gpm 


6,000 
ga 1 Ions' 


Yes 



tConld. on following page.) 
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Ccntrul Water Companies and Distri' ts 
Otero County 



Water System 



Ncjmc of Water Companies* 
and Districts . 



Pal torson Val ley 
Water Company 

Ri vor si do Wa tor 
Company 

South Side 

Waloi A uc i a 1 1 on 

South Swink 
WaJer Company 

Val ley Water 
Company 

Swink School 
District 

Vroman Water 
Comp:iny 

West Grand Val ley 
Water Co. 

West lie I brook 
P i pe I i ne 

W { I '^ons S . W , 
Walter (,o. 



f'opu 1 atio 
Served 


Source 4 
Capacilv 


Storagt 
Capac i.tt 


Trealnon t 


no 


1 wel 1 


116,000 


Yes 




35 gpm 


ga 1 Ions 




70 


1 wel 1 


19,000 


Yes 




46 gpm 


ga 1 Ions 




100 


1 wel 1 


24,000 


Yes 




23 gpm 


ga 1 Ions 




m 


3 we 1 1 s 


48,000 


Yes 




125 gpm 


ga 1 Ions 




170 


1 we II 


40,000 


Ycb 




50 gpm 


ga 1 Ions 




400 


1 wel 1 


28,000 


Yes 




27 gpm 


ga 1 Ions 




200 


1 wel 1 


4,300 


Yes 




30 gpm 


gpm 




100 


1 wel 1 


23,700 


Yes 




20 gpm 


ga 1 Ions 




30 


1 wel 1 


1 1 ,000 


Yes 




10 gpm 


ga 1 Ions 




100 


1 wel 1 


15,000 


Yes 




25 gpm 


ga 1 Ions 





V^jru;: Colorado Department o1 Public Health, 
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OTERO COUNTY INVRNTORY OF LAKES > PONDS. RFSERVOIRS, AND STRHAMS * 



Idontity or 
Name of Water 



Size 
(Acres) 



Description of Water 



Dyo Reservoir 



Holbrook Lake 



C3ieraw Lake 



Horse Creek 
Reservoir 



Arkansas River 



400 Surface 
Acres 



600 Surface 
Acres 



S90 Surface 
Acres 



1,360 Surface 
Acres 



45 Mi. in 
Otero County 
400' wide 
2*3' deep 



Intermittent flood, storage during 
high flood stage. Water initially 
high in sediment. Warm water. 
Arkansas River water diversion is 
source of pollution. Wide fluctu-* 
ation in water levels. 

Moderate fluctuation in water levels. 
Approximately 12' deep and 5,400 
acre feet capacity. Water is warm. 
Arkansas River diversion is source 
of pollution and hi^i sediment content. 

Water is highly saline. No outlet 
warm water. Pollution due to sewage 
disposal and drainage off of farm- 
lands . 

Moderate fluctuation in water level- 
warm water. Source of pollution is 
diversion from Arkansas River. 

Widely fluctuating polluted. High 
in sediment. 
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WELLS. 1964 



Domestic 
Stock 

Domestic/Stock 

Municipal 

Commercial 

Industrial 

Irrigation 



TOTAL 



Otero County 

Number 

87 
52 
21 
S3 

25 
23 
510 

749 



Rate of Yield (gpm) 

2,144 
854 
990 
12,867 
5,867 
5,809 
7,615 
262,769 

293,048 



Source: Colorado Ground Water Basic Data Release No. 17 

the irrigation of farm land as mentioned previously is practiced 
In Otero County. In 1973, according to this report, over 74,000 
acres on 354 Otero County farms were under irrigation. Irrigated land 
per farm averaged over 200 acres and it was estimated that approximately 
157,382 acre feet of water was applied. 
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ovra COOT KoTRiAL Lismcs 



Ac(lrcr.s 



Eiitinctcd 



iJi'plo:, J. .1 Co. 



Valley ymU Inc. 



Valley L'astc Pacer 



3S^. r391 

Svinl; ' 
58'1.9850 



Swir.l; 



fertilizers 

scrap netals 

cardbaard and 
newspaper recycling 



17 




iJ'J-Wl Seeds 

clean 5 package 



454 



7 



P.ocky Ford 
234-3313 



Cou-Cola Bottling Co. 



Daily Made Bakery 
cOCO Manufactijring 



'-est El:; Avenue, Rocky Ford bottling 
254-3031 ^ 



310 S, ^<ain, Rocky Ford 
234-3931 

1315 Hlni Avenue, Rocky Ford 
254-6993 



bakery 



12 F.T. 
12-15 (seas.) 

15 



3-6 



First Prize Foods 



rrozen Feces, Inc. 
IC 



^ast of Rocky Ford 
254-3366 

East of Rocky Ford 
254-3373 



machinery j.^q 
(except electrical 
farm machinery 
and equipment 
sheet nctal work 

cleaning 5 i 
processing of beans 

freezing of onions 123 
peppers 5 straw- 



2875 



2621 



20S6 



2051 



3599 



3523 
3444 

2032 



2037 



((TERo COUNTY mm: . I listing - co.\t: 



Hniploycr 



0* 



Address 



P'^o^^ct No. Hi^ploycd SIC 




HigMe, Don V. 
Popcorn Company 

Lusk Fertilizers 



J. D. Merrifield 5 Son 



'>orth Ap,crican Dehydrating 
Corporation 

Oliver Jlmufacturin* 



12 snd Ra lror.d, Rocky Ford 
254.3SS8 

2ast of Rocky Ford 
454-3376 

'^lO 9th, Rocky Ford 
2S4-3701 

factory Grounds, Rocky Ford 
254-7479 

l^'cit of Rocky Ford 
254.0371 



Pleasure Tirae Beverage 



511 Main, Rocky Ford 
254-7459 



P"rc Gas 5 Chemical, Co. ,(cs: of Rc:^. Ford 



P' I" Reynolds Mine Shop 



Pocky Ford Bi-Products 



Pocky Ford Co-operative 
Crccnory 



■ -d, R, :ky Cord 
15th Elm, Rocky Ford 
234.6446 

East of R".-ky Ford 
254-3438 

7 § Eln Avenue, Rocky Ford 
254.7321 ' 



clean and package 
popcon 

fertilizers 



6 :.T. 
20-5() Seas. 



weighing § packaging 2 
i^achincry 



feeds 
pet foods 

seed cleaning 
machinery 
food products 
ir.achinery 

bottling 



puregro fertilizers 
and aienicals 



Juanufacturing 



dog food 
feeds 

r 

^ilk pasteurizing 
croMeiy butter 
ic^; re?! § frozen 
des.jrcs 



18 



IS 



2099 



2875 
3576 



204S 
2047 

* 

3525 



3551 
20S6 

2873 

3S23 



2047 



2021 
2024 



(OT'RO CO-JSTY IXD'JSTSIAl L1STK5 . mim) 



\ 



Address 



• Estir„ited 
Product Nc, Hi'ployed SIC 




Ro'.I;/ Ford tefacturine 



Rocky Ford Publishing Co. 



Southern Colorado Power Co. 



Truckweigh Inc. 



Valley Concrete Co. 



J VUley Printing 



Wllgro Feeds (laihcln Foods, 



Inc.) 



Fairgrounds, Pccky Ford 
254-3206 

912 Elm Avenue, Rocky Ford 
2S4-33S1 

8th 6 Chestnut, Rocky Ford 
254-3311 

North Stli, Rocky Ford 
254-6791 

1443 teple Avenue, Rocky Ford 
254-7461 

910 Elm, Rocky Ford 
254-7311 

« 

l^'est of Rocky Ford 
254-3378 



men and boys 165 
shirts 5 nightwarc . ; -* 

newspaper c 



operating plant SC 



galvanized wire 
Snianufacturing 

ready six 



printing 



8C 



14 



feed 



35 



2321 



2711 



3679 



3496 



3273 



2751 



2046 



V 



DIRECTORY OF COLORADO MANUFACTURERS, ].97l*-75 
HOW TO USE THE DIREaORY 



'ITir Dirit fot-y of ColcM ndo Mnnufaclui crs lb 
dividend inlo iUrvv .sec lions 

1. AIphaUctic:i] Suflum while ikjjjcs 

2. Cc«|Cr;<iihira! .Sivl»(m — iroloreiJ pa^cs 

3. PrntJuct Section — wlulo pa^;i'S 

An explanation of ihe al>l»j c viatii>ns ami codes 
is f;lveii on lh«* f«>llowiiijc pa>;e. 



AlPHABETJCAl SECTION 

The Alphabclical Section is a complete alpha- 
betical listing of all Colorado plants bv firm name 
city, and county. Also ijicludcil are all the Stamlard 
Imlimtrial Cla.si;ifieaiion <SIC) coties lor each fir)n 
For complete information on each fij-nj, rt<er to the 
Gcu(;raphical Section. 

Tin* format for each listing is a.s follows: 

Company name 
City (County) 
SIC codo(h) 

Kor example: 

XYZ INnL\STHII-:s IXC 
DKNVfm (DENVKH) 
2071 19r»l 



GEOGRAPHICAL SEatON 

The Ct-oj^raphical Section is arranged alpha- 
betically by city uiihin each of Colorado's 03 counties. 
An filphabotiral index of cities indicating the county or 
conntlts in which the city may be locate*! is provided 
at the boi^innini: of ihi.s section. 

The firms avv arranged alphabetically within 
the proper city. Incbidod in the information is the ad- 
dress, zipeudo, aihl telei>|ione number. For most of 
the firms Ihe form of orKani /.ation, d:ite of establish- 
ment, area of dislribuiion, employment ran^;e. and the 
senior official's nanje and tltl»» arc ^iven. 

Distinetlnn Is made bctwein the parent com- 
pany, if a siibsHltary, and the mam ofiice, if apidieable. 
Also ineludi^l ii. ibr top inarketinj; ollicial's name awl 
title. A siijaiMli* ntaihu^ addrcH.vj is - ivt n. if it is dif- 
fer*Mit fr<imthe plant addn ss. lollowiiiit diis is a brief 
description of all ihe prmlout Ki"Oup(s) t<( tlu- company. 



The format for each liaUniz is as follows: 
Company name 

Acklress, Zip code, TcU-phone number 

Main office and aihlress. if applicable 

Forn. of organization. Year of Kslablishment, 

Dibtrihuticm an a. En^ploymenl ranj;e 
Senior official's nrinje and litle 
Top markclinjr official's name and title 
Psirenl company and aildress, if a subsidiary 
Mailing address, if different 
SIC codc(s) and product description(s) 

For example: 

XYZ INDIISTIUES INC 
6700 67TI! ST 80200 7S9-0000 
1234 SANTA FK COLORADO SPKINCS 
COnP 1900 NTL 50-99 
A B SKUTII PRtlS 
C D JONKS SAl.KS MCK 
ABC COMPANY NKW YORK N Y 
POnOXl23 DtNVEH 60200 
.1951 JlfFLKS 
2071 CANDY 



PRODUa SECTION 

fhc Product Section is arranged by SIC groups 
of four-digit numbers. At Ihe bi-rinning of the section 
is an Imlex of the SIC codes arrangi^ by produci alpha- 
betically and numerically. 

The firms under e;ich corle are listed 
hycotmiy and include the following information: Ad- 
dress, city, zip code, couniv. i mployment range, tele- 
phone number, and area of di^itrihution. 

The format for each listing is as follows: 

Company mime 

Address 

City Zip code 

County Telephone number 

DistribuHon area Employment range 

(NOTK: The last four items appear on the 

snmc lino. ) 

For example: 

XYZ INDUSTItlKS INC 
6700 ii7'J*ll ST 
DFNVnt HOJOO 

DKNVKIt 780-OJIUU NTI. 50-9ii 



EKLC 
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EXPLANATION OF CODES 



TITLES 



Owner 

Ihirlncr 

Pret»idciit 

Vice-President 

I\ibUshcr 

General Manager 

Branch Manager 

Office Manager 

District Manager 

Ptnnt Manager 

Sales Manager 

Division Manager 

Manager of Marketing 

Superintendent 

Administrator 

Sec relary -T rcasu r er 

Chairman 

Swretary 

Treasurer 

Regional Manager 

Manager 

Area Manager 

Kjtecutlve Vice- Pres idem 

Advertising Manager 

Director 

Advertising Director 
Marketing Director 
Vice-President, Marketing 
Promotion Manager 
Vice-President, Sales 
Sales Engineer 
Business Manager 
Assistant Manager 
Salesman 
Partners 

Sales Representative 
A;;i>icuUuraI Manager 
Assistant General Manager 



OWNCT 

PTNR 

PRKS 

V P 

J>lTBrJl 

KorroK 

GEN MGR 

BRANCH MGR 

OKf MGR 

DIST MGR 

PLT MCJR 

SALES MGR 

DIV MGR 

MGR OK MKTG 

SUPT 

ADMfN 

SKC-TREAS 

CHAIRMAN 

SECY 

TRKAS 

REG MGR 

MGR 

AREA MGR 
KKKC V P 
AD MGR 
DIR ECTOR 
AD DIRECTOR 
MKTG DIR 

V P, MKTG 
PROMO MGR 

V P, SAr,ES 
SALES ENGR 
BUS MGR 
ASS'T MGR 
SALESMAN 
PARTNERS 
SALES UEP 
AGRICUL MGR 
ASs r CEN MGR 



FORM OF ORGANIZATION 

Corporation COUP 

Partnership PART 

.Sole Proprietorship S PROP 

Estate ESTATE 

Cooperative COOP 

Division DIV 

Subsidiary Sl'USh) 

AREA OF DISTRIBUTION 



Local 

County 

District 

SUte 

Regional 

National 

International 



LOC 

CNTV 

DIST 

ST 

REG 

NTL 

INTL 



RANGE OF EMPLOYMENT 

Hiis year a finer employment breakdown 
is being used. I'hc eig^it employment grouping's 
are as follows: 



NEC 



1-9 
10-19 
20-49 
SO-99 
100-249 
250-499 
500-999 
1,000 or more 



f ' In the geographical and product sections, 
the ai..ireviation "NEC" refers to "Not Elsewhere 
Classified. ** 
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tt* MOMOANOirttO 



CliLA Ltl A -ruP 91)111. IKC CO 

luOl i#»SIG<«l SCfOl ttt'2^U 

Ln*«t» tVt>l9Sl OlSf C IC ^ 

II llCOCkh ^ P 

^ M oUlllEO AKO CMINIC SUf I ChIN. 

IINIS »»UIII. ISHlNC CO 

fiAIN SlfOt y -ihSl 

LO<P CUUNTY 10 fU It 

K M S»»iNCtR P><LS 
^rit *lfct*-« PAPERS 

MMfE t-MlNTIliC CO 

e KAliROAC tOfOl Btt'tM*^ 

0 10 t 

N i MHirt 

?t^l CUMMIRCIAL PRIMING. UlltHpHtSS 
ItllCflU FE'OS 

PaHI ESI'l'YbO OlSr ^0 TU ^9 
U C MlLHILM PRFS 

/u«r oiN.. c*i, ANU cthfr pkr »nou 

PRtKAH*C IfEUV, NtC 



OTERO 



CHfRAW 

fAMHlANC FOOD INC 
1«. 1 S MAIS 
FARMtASU ffKlOS ISC 
CUUP NTL 

2Llt PUULTRT OHESSISd PL^NlS 

FAKHIAND INOUSraiCS INC 

etOlC 8M-b/ ^b 
fAhMLANO iNOUSfRlF.S iNC K*N>*S CUT MQ 
LuOP tSr-1961 HEC to TO 19 

C GET I Mb R PL I PLH. 

(lOGf CAff ANO OIHER Pkl FOCLi 
^{}^H PkfcPAREC FEEOS* NtC 



SIO)C 8M-6bl? 
KANSAS L IIV MO 

100 IC 2*9 
MUR 



M0#*I; OAKtRV 

418 COLUAAOO AVE 81CSG Mi^-2n22 

C IC t 

MRS. L LARSON CMKEK 

/OSl B»(IA0» CAKE* ANO RELIlEO PRUDUCIS 

LA JUNIA MItLiNC » (LCVAICIi CO 
1ST * SMIIHLANO RICSO )84*««8l 

COi»P »SI-l9/f RtC 0 TC ^ 
RUSSELL KARNEr aSW ClH MCR 

20St UObt CAl* ANO OThtiR FCT FOCO 
20411 »»kEPARCO FEEOSt SEC 

LA JtMA PHINTINO CO 

lie M 1ST 81CS0 )84'9ni 

S PHOp EST~19J7 OISI 0 IC V 

M L ^OMLER UkKER 

P n nui LA JtNTA tlOSO 

27SI C(]»(Mt.RClAL PRINIInC. LCTTEPPRESS 

21S^ Ca»(MtRCIAL PRIMING, L I ThCGR APH |C 

LA JUNiA TRIBUNE-OEHOCRAT 

h22 COLORADO BICSO )84-44rS 

CUKP ESr~l897 CCUNTY 2C TC 4^ 
A RUHIIS P^ES 
;/|| NEWSPAPERS 

LA JUMa UPMOLSIERY 

?CI mESI 4IH 8KSC )84>229l 

S PMOP C TC 9 

C FOUCH CkKER 

2^12 UPHOLSIEREO HCUSCHCLC FuRNITuPE 

MllES HEftlINC » REFRICERAIICN CO 

IM SAN juAn eicso )a4>7sti 

CORP EST-I9S6 OlST 0 IC 9 
J A MILES PPES 
)44S SHEET METAL WORK 

NIHCO OF COLORAOO 

MUNICIPAL AIRPORT f NO PKRKSC 184-2Stb 

NIBCU INC ELKHART, ! NO 

COkP EST-1961 nil /70 TC 499 

L MILLER PH MCR 

8KA0 HAHN f*r,p CF MR TC 

P IJ BOX 9BI LA JUNTA 810^0 

)494 HALVES AND PIPE FtMlNCS 



ROCKY fono 

AMERICAN CRYSTAL SUGAR CO 

fAClQRY GROUNCS 81067 ?S4<f4)6 

AMIRICAN CRYSTAL SIICaN FARGO H CAXOIA 
COUP tST'1900 REG ICO TO ^49 
J C TANNER GEn MGM 

F M MINSTANLCV SALES m»R 

?06) BEET SUCAR 

COCA-CCLA BOHLlNG CO 

M ELM AVE 81061 2S4-)C)I 

CORP EST-US4 OISI 0 10 9 

F COFFELT PRES 

209(^ BOTILEG ANO CANNED SOFT D«INKS 

CAiLY-MAOE Bakery 

)I0 S MAIN 81067 
S PROP rSI-l96l LOC 0 TO 9 
F I COTTON OMNEN 

20SI breao* cake, anc related PROCUCTS 

EOCD mFG CO 

I US ELM AVE 81067 2)4-«19| 

S PROP ESr-lS68 INTL 0 TO 9 

E CLUrC GEN MGR 

1599 MACHINERY, EXCEPT F.LCCIRICAL, NEC 

^^2i farp machinery and equipment 

)444 SHEET PETAL WORK 
FRGCEN FOODS INC 

EAST OF KOCKV fCRO 81067 254-3)73 

CORP NTL iQ TC 99 

J M CUNN PRES 

P 0 BOX )l ROCKY FORD 8lC«T 

20)7 FK02EN FRUITS AND VEGETAULES 

MERRIFIELC, J G, ♦ SUN 

410 N 9lh 8IC6f 254-3701 

Oiy EST-I^)8 INIL C TO 9 

V A bishcp (*res 

A r MELVILLE SALES ENGR 

ARK VALLEY INC 

1Mb SCALES ANC RALANCES, 6XC LABCRA7CRV 
)56>} GENERAL INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY, NEC 
)S9l FCCC PROCUCTS MACHINEPY 



FOWLER 

UtVlN PACKING CO 

81019 26I-42S6 
LLHP hSr-t<l1) mEG 0 10 9 
S E OWEN PRES 
P 0 b(U WR fOMLER 8IC)9 

2c>)) CAN.tCD FRUITS ANO VFGkTABLES 



FOmLER CRtAHCRY CO 
VON E SANIA FE 
C(jmP kSr-19U ilEC 
C A Jt #SEN 

2i 21 CREAMfRY BUTTER 



akOJ9 2£>)'5l4t 

G ID 9 
ScC<THEAS 



ff.WLEH TRIBUNE 

li;* CHANSKJN AVE 81039 261-5311 

S VKtl»» kS!-t8>)r COUNTY 5 ID 9 
ULIVt M ttUCK PUBl* 
.MU 4f.WSPAPERS 



LA JUNTA 

a^ohCm's smfei metal 

1^00 A AVI BO^O l(i4<74*l 

S »»RCP CnUMV ) TO H 

M<KkTIN ASURtW OmN^M 
SHfc. r ME I AL 40RK 

A«|w-VALLt» CCICH INC 

KtUIE 2, "^^X 1304 StOSO 3t>4-2MI 

C«MP kS(-t>461 SIAIE 3 ID 9 

0 OnLN P4FS 
M'U IKAV£L TRAILERS *N0 CAMPfcRS 

AMNAN^AS VALLEY JOURNAL I NC 

/ M SIM atoso 3r4-2oii 

Cl'KP » St 'inM OlST ■) TC 

M H HOHIM P<tS 

f liUt mo LA JUNIA BICSO 

2/ll >»L«>P4PeRS 

Ut KA^^t fEfoErS Supply 

%'. % k 1ST BtOSC lH4-44() 

n 10 9 

t DUrlLAN OtiNfcR 
/•Hi (iUG, CAT, ANO CIHEk PEI FhCC 
KHE*'4'(fC FEEUSt NEC 

(.M.A«V PLASTICS INOUSIAKS iNC 

(.4 jOtlA tN'HJ'^lvlAL PaRkBIOSO U4-an4 

1 n <P LSI I'll J NTL lu 10 l*» 
«M.«ftRI. F IMFY, JR. P**! '* 

1*1/1 «l S..ElL*f*.tUS PLASIICS PMI.UUCIS 



PRIUR MANUFACTURINC CO, ThE 

702 M 5IH ST SIC^O 384-4091 

CORP NIL 2C TC 49 

MRS. U BaRION BfllNCH MGR 

E P CL ICR MGfl 

PHlOR MANUFACTualSG CC* C^^VER 

23W mOMEN'S ANO MISSES' CUTERmEaK, NEC 

RICHARDS ELECTRIC ShOP 
411 3KD BIC^D 
S »>H0P 0 to 9 

T niCHAROS DhlkER 
3A2I MOTORS ANO GENERA^HRS 

SCAFF QHDIHERS CANNERY 

119 HAKRIEI 6ICS0 184*7971 

PARI FST-1934 REG C TO 9 

F A SCaFF PAPTnER 

?Ol*f FlAVURING ExTMACIS tNO SIRuPS, NEC 

VO'}-i l-C.CU PREPAMAI IONS, NEC 

uesiekn canning CO inc 

U 2NC • GRANT BIC50 ^84-4441 

UCSIEHN FCUD PHOCS CO HlICHINSCN kaMSAS 
COHP REG 2^0 TC 999 

G rtiNSCMElUT P^CS 
atAkx LS ftt.NSCMClOT V P 

P 0 Bt'X MC LA JtMA aiOSO 

203'> f'ICKlES, SAtCkS, ANC SALiC DRESSINGS 
20>l CANNEU FRlJllS ASO VECETaBIES 

WlinCK PACKINr, PLANI 

ROUTh 1 B 1C50 384- 764 1 

PAMf hST-|9S0 LCC C TO 9 
L n wUt»ER f»ARTNER 
2011 HEAT PACKING PLANTS 



MANZANOLA 

MAS/ANDLA FEfU PHCOUCTS CC 

301 N CANAI 8ICS8 462-5511 

CQK,* ^ST-l9/2 RIG C TC 9 

k^AYNf itlGCS GE» MGR 

BD? 23»i MAN^ANCi.! BIOSB 

20^8 PREPARED FEEDS, MfC 



ERIC 
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NORTH APERlCAN CEhYCRATInG CQBp 

8106 7 254-747f 

corp esi-1963 dist 0 id 9 
g m cusupanc pres 
maynE f Smith pgr 

P 0 BOX 228 KUCKY fLRO 8IC6T 

2047 CCG, CAT, ANO DIhER PET FOCO 
2C4B PKEPAREC FEEDS, NEC 



OLIVER MFG CC INC 
taEST OF RQCKY TCRO 
COHP FST-I9IC INTL 
C SIEEi.E 
C 0 BURNEY 



8IC67 254-6371 

2C TC 49 
GEN MGR 
ASST MGR 



P 0 BOX 512 ROCKY FGRO 0tCE7 

3523 FARM MACV-INEf^V AND EOUIPMENT 
35St FCCC PRILUCTS MACHINERY 

pleaSume mme beverage CO 

511 N MAIN 8IC67 254*745S 

COnP EST-I9f0 DIST lO TO 19 

GUY M KAITERS PRES 

F*ANK C CROSSCN V P 

2086 BCriLEC AND CANNED SCF T OmNXS 

RCYNCLCS, P L, machine » takLOlNG WCRKS 
UOt »-LM AVE aiGAl 2S4-644e 

S PPOP EST'1<]I9 COUNlY C TO 9 
P L REYNCLDS OmnER 
3523 FARM MACHINFRY AND EOUIPMLnT 

ROCKY FfiRO CC-CP CREAPEKY 

riH « i:LM 81067 254-1321 

C0«? fcST-l9t 3 DIST 0 10 9 

0 SINUING MGK 

P 0 B(l« 246 ROCKY fCRO etC6T 

2n?6 FLUID M ILK 

2021 CREAMERY nuTTER 

2n24 iCk CAEam ANO FR02EN OtSSCPTS 

ROCKY FORD NANIFACTUR ING COMPANY 

FAIRCHCUNDS 81067 254-3)4« 

COKP tSl'1973 iNTL ICC 10 24<» 

h&NS /IGANEK PLT MGH 

PAUL KMUG NCR 

DON RANChO iNC CNTARlG CALIF 

2121 MEN'S ANC BOYS* SMIkTS ANQ NiGFTkEAR 

RQCKY ICmT PFT foods* INC 

E CF RUCKY FCMC 81C67 254-343f 

COMP bSI-1966 NIL 0 TO 9 

V ZELLHUFER CHAIRMAN 

Rnulk I Btx 1 It »(CCkY ford 61C£T 

2041 UOC, CAT, And U I FF ^ PET FOOD 

2048 PREPARFC ^ElOS, HrC 



OTcnaniowcii* m 



VI/ urn A^l •1061 iMI 

t«Up tSI-I^C« CISI u 10 « 

/111 *llM!*P4pr«\ 



T*'.UtVlit I Cl« I^C 
N lifH 



•1061 lS4-6fCS 

%uie ^0 in 49 

CCN Hr.K 

•::Kkv fC4C 81 CM 



|A«I6 riS« FAttHlCAIlC Ml HE ^mictcis 



VAILIV CONC^Cfl CC 
200 SOUIH lift* 
CtHiP OlSf 
( J •ritlAAiiCH 



• i'>*T 2)4~r4fti 

i9 lU 
P«CII 



cmtinir cuNimtc cc kocrv fCMO cnic 
r o •oi v»o ftociiv fUMc 6iC6r 

1/1) ntllV-MIXCC CtNCHEft 
VALLEY PRlHflKr. CO 

niC ILM AVE •106? 1)4-1)11 

S MOF ESI-|96<) IOC 0 10 9 

0 HOOVCK ONNFR 

P Q 80R ttl MuCl^V ffRL' 8K6T 

2151 COMMtRCMl PkIKIINC. lEllkRI'KtSb 

2t^2 C0MKIRCI4L l^tilHIISC, L 1 1 »*LCK APH I C 



llllllEl>* FCOOS* INC 
llCSf 0^ MI.CRV fORL 
WliMELM CCNPAKV 
CllKP ESI-l9^r NTL 
M J|H tEVHER 
A^f AC 

P 0 SCK 2611 rOCrv fORO 

2C4R PREPAREC FEE0S« NEC 



•106? ^S4-3)rR 
OCHVEk CO 

;o lu 49 



• 106? 



fWINK 



siHpLOr 

30 1S1 
SIHPLOI CO 
> PROP 
T f«ARUYAPA 
P U •ox >05 



J R. CO 



•lOT? 3H4-9391 
POCATClLOi IDA 
RCC C TO 9 
MOR 

SWIIiR 8IC?1 



28/S fERtlLWERSt NUINC ONLY 



OURAY 



OURAY 

OURAY C0U^TV PIAlnUEAtER • HSRALO 

S.*4 •TH AV! •U2? )2S-44i2 

S PROP fcSf- tRIir 0 to 9 

JOYCE JORGENStN PU9LR 

fV BOX 60 r OURAY •U2? 

2?ll NEWSPAPERS 



PARK 



PHILUPS 



AMHIftST 

D^VIDSCfl « VOK.Hr (NCINEE4INC CURP 

tflAP &Sf-l964 Ntl 0 tr 9 

<• RtLSO PitE) 

1999 MANUf aCIUnINC INOtiSIHICSi NIC 



HAXTUN 

H4V1LN MARVr^f 
211 S COiTRAOn A%E 
S PnCP ESNI9I9 LCC 
ICSlir k tAYlOR 
2711 NkliSpAPCRS 



•C?ll ??4-246% 

0 ic < 
ow^ER 



L « L HfAOY Nil CCNCREIC 

III S CtiiOKAOC •Ctll ??4-3l33 

P4RI (Sf-IOh^ 0IS1 C to 9 

Mlttt ROfLLNlR PARfNCP 

PU RCX l%6 HAXlUN •0?3I 

32?l kEAUY'i^riEO CLNCREU 



HOIYOKI 
•P^Li A H 

NOMfH UP HOLYORE iCn^ eS4-2S30 

0 IC 9 

3S23 FANP H4CHUERY AKO (CUIPPCM 

hqiyore Bakery 

ICI34 •S4-2?2? 
) PKCP CSr-1964 LCC C IC 9 
R H fAYlHR Olii^E* 
/Obi •RtAO, CARE, ANO RClAftU PHUOUCTS 

HOLYORE COOPERAflVE ASS0C|A1IC^ 

•CT34 I54-22S5 
COOP ESf.l979 OlSf IC 10 19 
R L SHIIH CEK KCR 

204? OOGi CAf, ANO OiKcR FE1 FCCD 
2S>5 FERflLU^RSi PUINC CNLY 
204^ PrtEPAREO FEEOS* NEC 

HOLYCi<E ENtERPRlSE 

134 N IN1ER0CEAN •CT34 lS4*2ail 

5 PRCP EST-I90I CCUN1Y 0 fC 9 
M r SIaMuCr OhKER 
2TII NEWSPAPERS 

HOLYOrC tEAnY-HII CCRP 

6 BLrS W of StOPt.lCHf R0T34 •54*2460 
CORP CSf-1961 LCC C IC 9 

Charles r ness pres 

PO •ox 366 hCLyCRE ^0734 

32T3 RCADY-NIIEO CONCRETE 
)2?2 CONCREtE PROOLCISi HtC 



MILEY 

(OS* ALAN MOUMAIN LUMBER Mill 

SiHCLSION B042I •3B-5?E2 

PARI CSt-l9j) StAfE 0 to 9 

A EOS OMNfM 

?42l SAWKIiLS ANC PLANIn: PlllSi CENf^RAL 



OUrFIY 

MKSf. ARIHU^ « CLYHE 

tfEST SAWPILL I0I?U 

% PRCP 0 in 9 

CiYUE WtSI OMNkll 

Pli BOIt 3 CUF^rY 60020 

2421 SAWHIILS ANO PL«H;)4C NlllS, CENt KAL 



SPEEft CUSHION CO 
431 S INIEfcOCEAN 
S PROP NIL 
I J SPECR 

VALLACt A OUSENftURY 



8C?34 lS4-226^ 

IC K 19 
Obl^ER 
PC* 



2394 CANVAS ANO RElAtEO FPOCUCTS 
tHOPPSON NORfUARY 

S W OF MOLYOkE I0T34 •S4-3309 

COnp (ST-1960 OlST C tC 9 
E L lEKiS PftfS 
32?2 CONCREU PRCDtCfS* NEC 

WES1ERN VAULT SALES^ 

1/2-NILC NO OF HOLYCkE ^0734 FS4-3243 

REC C TC 9 
PO ROX 2C1 HCIyCKE •0?3A 

32T2 CONCRETE PROOUCIS* NEC 



PAOit 

SCHNEtOCit FEEO ♦ SEEO 

•0T46 ??4-490S 
S PROP OlSl 0 IC 5 

L W SCimEIOER OWKER 
t04? OOCt CAI, ANO OTHER (ET FOCO 
204^ PREPARtO FEEOSt NIC 



PITKIN 



ASPEK 

ASPEN OAlRY 
334 C blEticER 

2e2A FLUID KILR 



• Ull 925-13?? 
0 10 9 



P « HEPANN INL 

MWY 82 - nbCCY CKICN 81611 9/?-2?IC 

CORP FSI-IS)2 IOC 0 YO 9 

CAKL RANIR PGR 

PO eCX 326) ASPtN 81611 

32?) nEaCy-PIIEO CCnCrCTE 

JQf*S CA8IKFI SI-CP 

tfllLIAPS AULlMCN Hl6ll 92S-?)24 

S PRCP ISI-I9)5 COUNTY 0 10 9 
J J AHP!>bLRY OkiNtM 

pn ncx 246 Ai^piN 11611 

2431 PlLLhCPI 
LITTLE CtlFFtS SARCRY 

121 S CAIENA 81611 92!-3?2i 

S PRCP ESl*l9e2 L(lC C TU 9 

N R LITTLE OliNER 

PO 601 2d6 ASPEN eiftll 

2051 SREAO, CanE, Ai^C RECATIC PKOCUdS 

PCUMTAIN STAfES COHMUN ICA I IONS |KC 



DCllCF fASTRY Shop 

411 E NYHAN •Ull 924^7744 

COH** E>I-I9S^ LCC 0 TC « 

W HU8LR PRfS 

P 0 801 ))2 ASPEN 11611 

20SI SRtAOt CARE. ANO RELATEO PPO^UClS 
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310 E RAIN 

CORP ^'si-icei 

M R CUNAhAY 

S LUH 

P 0 BOX E 

2TI I NEWSPAPERS 



•1611 927-3414 
NTL 2C TO «i9 
PRES 
AO HCR 
AS»EN tUll 



PRINTEO IN ASPEN 

310 E rAiN 8161 I 92?*Ue! 

S PRCP EST-1968 IOC 0 10 9 
FRIW STANPSCICER OmmER 

PO 6CX I2CI aspcn euii 

2?52 CO'PERCIAL PRlNllNC. LITHOCRAPHIC 

SOICNER PCTTERY « PCTTERY EQUIPHE.M 

W OF ASPEN •1611 92*-3l42 

S PROP EST-196) INTI 0 IC 9 

P SOLONER OWNfcR 

BOA 90 ASPIN 8U11 

3SS9 SPECIAL INCUSTRY HACHlNlRV. NEC 

3269 PCTTERY PROOUCTS* NEC 

TORLAT 

12 HI S OF ASPEN ^1611 92S*T)4S 

PART ESI-1949 NIL C TO 9 

S A MACE PARTNER 

P U BOX 239 ASPEN (leH 

2099 fOOO PREPARAflGNS, NEC 

3961 CCSTUPE JEkiClRY 



WONOER SI-OP 
410 E HYPAN AVE 
COffP ESf-l9)^ 
LISA SAKCERSEN 
P C BOX 122) 



•1611 92:-?4l? 
NIL 0 TO 9 
PRCS 

ASPEN 81611 



3911 JChELRYv PRECIOLS HCTAL 

WO09Y CREEK 
riOCAUS LUHBE9I CO 

•1656 925-3lca 
CORP CST-ISSS REC 20 IC 49 
J P FLCCAUS PRES 
2421 SAkPlLlS ANO PLANING MILLS* GENERAL 

PROWERS 



ftRtSTOL 

riAilCNAL ALFALFA OfHYORATlNC. « P.tLl CC 
• IC28 
C TO 9 

204T CCCj Cat* ANO OTt'ER PEI FOCO 
2048 PREPAREC FEEDS, NEC 



GRANADA 

X Y RAKCI- CC 



•1041 T34-S3S1 
20 IC 49 



CfUIP EST-I9C0 NEC 
A JAMESON 

p 0 SOX )? ckakaca eiC4i 

2048 PREPAiEt FffO^if MC 

2041 CCCf CAU ANO UlhfcR pE T FOCO 



HARTMAN 

NATIONAL ALFALFA OEHYCRATINC « Mill IC 
•fU 1 •IC4) 3)<-jl(S 

C 10 9 

204? COCt CAT, ANO OlftiR PET FOCO 
204P PREPAREC FEfnSi NtC 



SOURCE: Di rectory of Colorado Manufacturers > 197t*-75 > 

Business Research Division, College of Business and 
Adwini titration. University of Colorado 



WAOE RATEH I^J ROCKY FORD. I972 



Bookkeepers 

Clerk IVpista 
btonographers 
Sales Clerks 



SEX 

M 

F 
F 
F 
H 
F 



. I. H 



bricklayers 
Carpenters 
Carpenter Helpers 
Construction Labor 
Cement Finisher 
i:'lasterers 
r'lumbers 
Pliuubers Helpers 
Common Labor 
Truck urivers 



Truck Drivers itelp 1 
Automobile itechanicsS 
Body and Fender iiech. 
Grease & Wash Hack 1 

1 
1 
1 



Janitors 
Domestic workers 
Cooks 
Viaitresses 

Dishwashers 1 
mids, Hotels&Motels ■ 1 
.Can Factory worker 1 
bugar Fact. Sta. Wksl 
Supervisor Foreman 2 
Technicians 2 
iulectricians 2 
Journeyman bheet wkrl 
Sheet Metal Helper 1 



WlitmX WnGE 
IL 



f<0NTHL2f WAGE 
_L H 



^5.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 
65.00 



5^125.00 
115.00 

75.00 
115.00 
125.00 

75.00 



4.^00. :o 

250.00 
;;-40.00 
250.00 
300.00 
2^5.00 



^500. 'X) 
A50.00 
300.00 
^50.00 
600.00 
30000 



'^3»00 V5.00 

2.50 ^.CO 

1.60 2.50 

1.60 2.00 

2.50 ^.00 

2.25 3.00 

2.75 3.25 

1.60 2.25 

1.60 1.75 

1.60 2.20 or 6-8^ per running mile or 18 
of the gross income. 

.60 2.00 , 

.00 6.50 

50'/i> of v5.u0 hour flat rate? 

.50 2.00 

.60 2.00 

.00 1.60 

.50 1.60 

.90 1.10 

.10 1.10 

.00 1.50 

.60 1.90 

.88 2.35 

.35 3.57 

.00 3.57 

.00 3.65 

.60 2.75 

.60 2.73 



- 20J6 



The above rates do not represent the absolute hiths und lows — as 
there are several employees in the. area who work for lower or higher 
wut,03 than listed «bove — aepenaing on abilities, experience, and 
length of service. 



HO UMION Wage scales AVidLABLE 
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Govern m ent Su p p I i es Ove r 
$27 [million Otero Incoqie 



How large a part does government 
play in the financial affairs of Otero 
County residents? 

How much of their personal income 
comes from governmental agencies — 
Federal, state andlocal— via salaries 
and wages, social security, unemploy- 
ment Insurance, pensions, welfare 
payments and the like? 

According to the latest statistics, a 
larger portion of personal income 
comes from such sources than ever 
before. Locally and elsewhere across 
the country, the role of government 
has grown by leaps and bounds in the 
last few years. 

To a large extent it is attributed 
to the recession, which has led to a 
great outpouring of public funds in an 
effort to turn the economy around and 
assist those who are most seriously 
affected by it. 

In Otero County, it is estimated, 
based upon an updating of the latest 
statewide figures, about 33 cents out 
of each dollar of personal income 
comes from government sources. In 
the past year it amounted to approxi- 
mately $27,060,000 after taxes. 

Of the 3a cents, it is calculated, 
some 20 cents is from the Federal 
government and 13 cents from the 



state and local governments. 

The range, in other parts of the 
country, is from a low of 22 cents, 
in Connecticut, to a high of 62 cents 
in the District of Columbia, where 
there is a high concentration of Fed- 
eral employees. Nationally, the aver- 
age is 29 cents. 

The findings are based upon reports 
from the Department of Commerce, 
the Tax Foundation and others. 

During the past year, the figures 
show, some $345 billion was disburs- 
ed to individuals in the United-^utes 
by the various levels of government. 

Nearly half of it was for pensions, 
social security, food stamps, health 
insurance benefits and such, tech- 
nically called ''transfer payments," 
for which no services were being 
rendered. 

In general, these transfer payments 
produced about $1 out of every $7 
of personal income. 

There is considerable'concern 
among economists over the accelerat- 
ing growth of such expenditures. They 
note that they are a major element 
in government budgets and are, ac- 
cording to the Tax Foundation, "rela- 
tively uncontrollable." 



^ource: Rocky Ford r)ally Gazette , 10-1^-75 
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Ilanufacturers in Otero County, 19T2 
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SOUBCE: U.S. BurtaUof the Census, Census of Manufarti.r.r.« , n?!) 
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fWJUFACTURERf. Ill OTERO COiriTY, 1972 



WOiE 4 General Statistics lor Stottdard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. Counties, and Selected Cities: 1972 and 1967 -ContiniM 
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flgyr** 



Til* r All 



T J Ufc^ than h*\t i^t thm wnlt af •i»«»Mr**««| kK«»» ,w»tf^r 



SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Manufncturers^ 19'^^ 
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dim County Actiua PJlarSiet 



Otero County pr; .cd to be a strong- 
er market ihan'Tnor.t during the past 
year, according to a nationwide sur- 
vey of business activity, just releas- 
ed. 

Despite the fact that the country was 
going through a period of recession 
and inflation, which affected every 
corner of tlie nation, the local ecotiomy 
held up relatively well. Its stability 
is indicated by its income and spend- 
ing figures. 

The details are contained in the 
new, copyrighted "Survey of 13uying 
Power, compiled by Sales Manage- 
ment, the marketing publication. 

For the Otero County population as a 
whole, it shows, income was at a high 
level in the year. The total amount 
that was available to local residents 
for discretionary spending, after pay- 
ment of personal taxes, was $77,- 
678,000, as against the previous 
year's $73,224,0^^0. 

Just what this boiled down to, in 
terms of the individual family, is 
indicated by the median income per 
household, which is the midpoint on 
the local income scale. It amounted 



to a net of $7,8S9. 

Although local residents were more 
restrained in their spending than 
normally, many of them having dif- 
ficulty in making both ends meet, the 
majority were better situated finan- 
cially and were in the marketplace 
In sufficient strength to produce a 
fairly good year for retail merchants. 

As a result, stores in the area 
chalked up gross sales of $43,886,000. 
The survey gives each community 
a rating, based upon the amount of 
retail business actually done as com- 
pared with its estimated full capa- 
city. 

This ic docs via an index of buying 
power,- a weighted figure involving 
income, population and sales. 

Otero County's index rating is .0087, 
which means that it is believed cap- 
able of producing that percentage of 
nation's retail business. 

Because it accounted for less than 
that in the year, .0079 percent, it is 
concluded that a considerable amount 
of local buying potential has not yet 
b<?en realized. 



SOURCE: Rocky Ford Dally Oazette . 8-28-75 
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I he spirit of individual cnierprlsc 
continues lo flourish in OicroCouniy 
jud)a;ing from ilie numbt^r of local rcsi- 
dencs who start up new businesses 
each year. 

Despite i he hazards involved in 
launching a business, many are do- 
ing so these days. Some of them, 
desirous of being on their own are 
giving up their jobs and the security 
of a weekly paycheck to m.ike the 
move. 

Others, who have been out of work 
for some time because of the depress- 
ed economy, are taking the step in 
the hope of improving their situation, 
. These entrepreneurs combine what- 
ever they have In the way of savings 
and whatever they can borrow and 
make the big move. Some of them 
buy existing businesses and others 
start brand new ones. 

More than half of them get into re- 
tail operations or franchises of some 
sort. Grocery stores and restaurants 
are most popular, followed by a 
variety of service businesses. The 
chief requirements are small Initial 
investment and low overhead 
According to the latest Commerce 
Deparrmcm Ftatlstlcs, there are some 



SQ3f-Empj0];sd| 

1,000 residents of drero^County who 
are making their living from their 
own businesses or professions. 

I hey are the storekeepers, the doc- 
tors, the farmers, the contractors the 
gas station owners and such, 

lieing self-employed, they no Ionis- 
er have such problems as getting and 
holding a job. Instead they have other 
problems.-meetliig the monthly rent 
bill, labor costs, supplies, sales 
volume and competition. 

Based upon the most recent figures 
approximately 12.9% of the ^ local 
working population are self-employ- 
ed. The proportion is well above that 
in many areas of the country. 
Throughout the U,S„ 7.7% are in 
business for themselves and, in the 
Mountain States, 9.3%. 
Government lists severalingredients . 
for a new business to succeed. The ' 
first is money. 1 here should bw» enough 
of a cushion or reserve fund to carry 
on for a considerable time, since few 
of them are profitaLle in the early 
stages. In addition there must be a 
knowledge of the business, a willing- 
ness to work hard and the ability to 
avoid serious mistakes. 



ROUHCE: Rocky Ford Dally Oazette . ll-2l»-75 
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New Equipment Added of 
Sugar Factory 



]- 



BYMAnKVA\CK 
In addition to their rcr,ular 
duties of mnniifacUn iiiri and 
shipping of liquid sui^ar for 
use as far away as Denver and 
Hutehison. Kan., full time 
crows — about G6 employes — • 
at American Crystal Sugar 
Co. in Rocky Ford have been 
busy this summer making 
several nev; and imprtssive 
additions to that plant, 

Opening of su^ar campaign 
is tentatively set for Sept. 29. 
At that time American Crystal 
operations get into full swing. 
Approximately 400 additional 
workers will be hired. 
, Installation of new equipment 
will be completed in time for 
campaifin activities. 
**Our bic^csl addition came 
with insiailalion of two new 
pans/* con: nented Leiand 



Scott, plant master mechanic. 
New pans were received 
around Christmas time from 
an American Crystal mill in 
Mentc* :i:na. Calif. Installa- 
tion bofV'^n in March. 
Pans, weighing 27 tons each, 
are used in su«^:ai rnaking 
process to boil su^ar solution 
under vacuum at very law 
temperature forming cry- 
stals. 

Capacity of pans is 1500 cu. 
ft. each altho Scott explains 
tlicy are never filled to capa- 
city to prevent uujj(v:cssary 
wear, 



Propeller shaft eireulales the 
sugar solution to bottom of 
pans wliere it flov/s up thiol a 
steam heated honeycomb 
jacket. Scott says entire 1200- 
1300 cu. ft. of sugar solution is 
circulated in about seven min- 

Utca. 

From the pans some of the 
sugar mix will flow into 
another new addition, a 
crystalizer. New cryslalizer 
was installed for processing of 
rawsupar. one of three grades 
produ(*c'd at the plant. 

Having boiled in the pans for 
a prescribed amount of time, 
the solution goes to the 
crystalizer which enlarges the 
crystals suspended in the 
sugar solution. 

Yet another addition to the 
plant was a new Steffan*s coil 
which helps keep the plant's 
mixers at a constant tempera- 
ture. 

Final addition was an inter- 
com .system. 

"The riOiwork is a first at the 
plant,** Scott said. New setup 
will allow suj.H»rvisors or other 
authorized personnel to com- 
;nunicate with each other 
about problems which miglU 
develop with;>ut leaving their 
areas. 

There are 13 new stations, 
installation of v/hich is be- 
ing supervised by Fred 
Fleischacker of Rocky Ford, 
plant electrician. 

"Tlie now installations thru- 
\tA^ the plr.nt will eu;..)lc 
operations to functtoii more 
efficiently.** Scott said. 
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Stsfe and Local Rdail SoSes Up 



Colorado retail sales for the 
first quarter of 1975 showed a 
5.1 percent increase over the 
same period in id74. aecording 
to a report l>y the Business 
Research Division of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Otero 
county showed an inerease of 



3.5 percent. 
Retail sales based on sales 
tax collections reached $3.46 
niillion during January, Feb- 
mary and March of this year; 
for the same period a year 
ago, sales were $3.29 million. 



reported sales increases and 
16 had decreases. The largest 
increase was Saguache county 
with 143 percent; other large 
increases were reported by 
Mineral County, 57.7 percent;. 



Type of Business 

BuildlnR Material 

General Merchandise 

Food Stores 

Automotive 

Apparel & Accessory 

Furniture 

Eating & Drinking 

Miscellaneous 

Total Retail Trade 
Fin., Ins. , & R. Est. 
Hotels & Lodging 
Other Services 

Total Services 
Wholesale Trade 
Agriculture 
Mining 

Contract Construction 

Manufacturing 

Trans., Comm. & P. Util, 

Govermnent 

Nonclassif iable 

Total Other Industries 
TOTAL ALL INDUSTRIES 



3do counties. 


47 and Summit, 46 percent. 
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Back -To-Rural Trend Continues 



Only a few years ago« many 
Colorado people were moving 
from rural areas to cities. But 
now there's a movement back 
to smalltown and country liv- 
ing. 

The turnaround started 
about 1970. It seems to be 
gaining momentum across the 
country and could bring about 
significant changes m the pat- 
tern of population and lifestyle 
over coming decades. In 1970, 
Colorado's nonmetro popula- 
tion was 613.000. By 1973. it 
had risen to 666,000, an in- 
crease of 8.7 percent. 

Nationwide, the increase in 
nonmetro population was 4.2 
percent, compared with a rise 
of only 2.9 percent in metro 
areas during the period. An 
average of more than 350,000 
people are believed to be mov- 
ing back to rural areas each 
year, compared with annual 
losses of about 300,000 in the 
1960*s. 

WUat does the population 
shift mean? For one thing, the 
experts don*t think the nation 
is dismantling its system of 
cities. But, except for Boston, 
all of the largest U.S. metro 
areas have had major slow- 
downs in growth. The eight 
largest areas, which contain a 
fourth of the total U.S. popula- 
tion, grew by less than one- 
third the national growth rate 
in the 1960*s. 

The population turnaround 
follows three decades during 
which about a million persons 
per year left rural areas for 
the cities. The current shift 
back to rural America is not 
yet fully understood, but is be- 
lieved to stem largely from a 
feeling that smaller commun- 
ities offer an escape from the 
social and environmental 
problems that affect many 
metropolitan centers. 

At the same time, rural com- 
munities are doing much on 
their own to make smalltown 
life more attractive. They are 
improving local facilities and 
services, using local re- 
sources and fchderal assist- 
ance via several pieces of 
rural development legislation, 
including the Rural Develop- 
ment Act of 1972. 

Rural community self-im- 
provement also is including a 
major and highly successful 
effort to attract business and 
industrial investment. Thus, 
one of the man things pulling 
peoi^e back to fwral areas is 



more 'jobs. During 1970*75, 
they increased at a rate near- 
ly twice that in urban areas — 
2.6 percent compared with 1.4 
percent. Until the economic 
slowdown began in early 1974, 
nonmetro manufacturing jobs 
had gained by 820,000, or 16.5 
percent, in a little less than 3 
years. Because of the reces- 
sion, metro manufacturing 
jobs dropped 1,420,000 during 
1970-75. In nonmetro areas, 
the loss was 113,000 jobs. 

Along with more jobs, small- 
town America can expect a 
return of the retail and con- 
sumer service enterprises 
that went out of business after 
World War II. In towns of 2,500 
or fewer people, nearly a third 
of such firms stopped operat- 
ing during 19SO-70. 

Now that the nation is pulling 
out of the slowdown, the rural 
job market is expected to re- 
cover, possibly more rapidly 
than in the metro sector. 
Farm prosperity from an 



anticipated record crop and a 
strong export market will tend 
to boost rural business acti- 
vity. 

Another encouraging aspect 
of rural employment is that 
the number of farm people 
working in nonfarm jobs has 
reached an all-time high and 
probably will go higher. One 
of each three farm family 
members, 14 years and older, 
is now in non-agricultural em- 
ployment more than in farm 
work. This, of course, helps 
keep youth in rural areas, 
adding a plus, and gives farm 
families helpful off-farm in- 
come. 

Such work is contributing to 
the leveling off of migration 
from the farm population. The 
decline is now the lowest in 40 
years, and outmigration of 
farm residents during 1970-74 
was only about 143,000 a year, 
the least since the 1930*s and 
down about three-fourths 
from the average loss of 
594,000 a year during 1965-70. 



5^0URCF : Rocky Ford Daily Gazette , 
9-1T-75 
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Rotarians Told 

Valhy ITslI Grow 



There arc going to be 3000 
more households in Otero 
county by Ihc year 2000. 547 of 
them in Rocky Ford, predict- 
ed Doyle 0«\vidson» executive 
director of the Otero 
Economic D ivelopinent Com- 
mission» to Uocky Ford ' 
Hoturians al their noon meet- 
ing Tuesday. "It stands to 
reason, then, that we're going 
to need 3000 more jobs at 
least,** he said. Davidson said 
he drew on studies by Black & 
Vcatch for the Southeastern 
Colorado Water Conservancy 
District on growth in the Ar- 
kansas Valley, during next 25 
years. 

Davidson explained that a 
general rule of thumb is that 
100 new manufacturing jobs 
generate an additional 68 ser* 
,vice and retail jobs. So, he 
figures, Otero county will 
need 72 new manufacturing- 
type jobs each year between 
now and 2000 to provide jobs 
for the increased population. 
This, he says, is where the 
OEDC comes in. Formed two 
years ago by t^ city of La 
Junta and the LJ Chamber of 
Commerce as an industri^^l 
development program for L:; 
Junta, it was expanded tc in 
elude the entire county last 
year when Otero county com- 
missioners chipi>od in to help 
finance it with revenue shar- 
ing funds. 

Present commission, made 
up of seven members, is 
heavily weighted towards La 
Junta, Davidson admitted, but 
if county commissioners 
agree to take over entire fund- 
ing next year, the commission 
will be restructured to provide 
equal representation thruout 
the county. Davidson noted 
thai a 20 member .-Jdvisory 
board is currently composed 
of persons from all over the 
county. He reported that Earl 
Brubaker, Rocky Ford's cur- 
rent representative on the 
commission (appointed by 

(92) 



county commissioners), is 
chairman of committee to 
draw up proposed restructur- 
ing. 

Davidson said that the main 
purposes of the commission at 
present are: to continue 
searching for new industries, 
printing county-wide bro- 
chure, compiling and main- 
taining county data, including 
economic overviews, en- 
couraging current industries 
to remain and expand, en- 
couraging new retail and ser- 
vice businesses, and helping 
communities get state and 
federal loans and grants for 
civic purposes. 
Davidson pointed out that 
land, historically dependable 
labor, and clean air and sun- 
shine are assets the county 
has to offer. In response to a 
question about water, David- 
son said he felt the county 
would have adequate supplies 
for all but the heaviest users if 
Valley communities elected to 
go ahead with the water pipe- 
line part of the Fryingpan-Ar- 
kansas project. 
Dr. Roy McKittrick pointed 
oat that growth may not be all 
ihif rtesirable for agricultural 
.are.is like ours because 
"people have goi to eat some- 
thing, and we don*t need to 
take any more farm land out 
of production.** 
In response to another ques- 
tion, Davidson said he felt, 
altho Otero county now has 
higher than average taxes, 
that the increased taxing 
necessary to fund the Otero 
Economic Development Com- 
mission from cou:^ty general 
fund would not necessarily 
scare off industry. 
Visiting Rotarians included 
Ted Cady, Dave Kuebbler and 
Ken Hcerschap, all of La 
Junta, and Charles Neale, of 
Junction City, Kan. Guests 
were Mark Swanson, Fred 
Moon, Carrill McEalhron, B. 
W. Crawford, and Bob Wilson. 



SOURCE: Rocky Ford Dally Gazette. 8-6-75 
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mW OTERO 
DEVEWrMEIST 
COMMISSION 
ESTABUSIIED 

The Otero Hconomic Develop- 
ment Comniission is set up to pro- 
mote the ceonoinic and industrinl po* 
tcntiiih of Otero County on u eoopcrn- 
tivc eountywide bnsis. Working on the 
theory that whut helps one part of the 
eounty also helps all pnrts of the coun- 
ty, the Commission dtrcets its efforts 
along any avenue that will further 
stabilt/x; or enlarge the eeonomic base 
of any of the six key areas of Oicro 
County. Although the efforts of the 
CofnmtJiMon are first geared to at- 
traeling new, elean and stable Industry 
to any one of the three designated in- 
dustrial parks in the eounty, aetWities 
ere ako ehartcd for retail, wholesale 
and eommereial development and ex- 
pansion. Their full program of work 
also encompasses working for better 
transportation, expansion of industries 
already located in the area, promoting 
movie making, assistance in obtaining 
grants and loans, financing informa- 
tion, labor surveys, obtaining statistical 
data and any other activity that direct- 
ly or indirectly affects economic de- 
velopment. The Otero I£conon)ie Dc 
vclopnicnt Conmiission is contposed of 
seven members that .are picked on a 
eountywide basis to represent all sec- 
tions, of this 1,267 square mile area 
that is traversed by the Arkansas Riv- 
er and transcontinental Highway 50. 
The Commission meets once a month 
on n regular basis to review the activ- 
ities underway and to further change 
the schedule for the l>cttermcnt of the 
entire program. In addition to the 
Con^mission there is the * Advisory 
Board to the Commission that is coin- 
id 

EKLC 



posed of twenty members. The Ad- 
visory Board, like the Com.Mission, has 
represent ition from all parts of the 
county. This is the "grass roots'* bocly 
that brings ideas fron) the local conv 
munity to ihc Commission which is 
the governing body. This is also the 
same body that will sell the decisions 
of the (i'ommission to the local resi- 
dents so rhat there is a constant ave- 
nue of communications. Through these 
two b(Klics complete cooperation on a 
united front for economic expansion 
can be shown to the public. Each one 
of these 27 ntembcrs of the Commis- 
sion and Advisory Board is a traveling 
ambassador for Otero County. Such a 
cooperative effort also gives the in- 
dustrial prospect a choice of communi- 
ties rather than to tic him down to one 
area as is true with development 
groups that represent only one mu- 
nicipality. All common tics are within 
easy reach of one anoiher and together 
they will show a larger resource area. 
Prior to going on a county basis, the 
economic development program was 
designed for La Junta only and was 
being financed entirely by the City of 
La Jtmta and the La Junta Chamber 
of Con)merec, To date, the efforts of 
the organization have been successful 
in securing a $320.(J()() grant for up- 
grading an industrial park railroad, 
securing an $K2,0UU ['.rant to build a 
sewer line for a new, small packing 
plant, assisted in bringing three new 
industries into Otero County, helped 
bring in two complete ntovie filmirtgs, 
assisted in locating two new retail 
outlets, worked on one \oci\\ plant ex- 
pansion, and assisted in many other 
projects including highway construc- 
tion projects, A brand new county- 
wide l>rtKhurc is in the process of be- 
ing printed that will advertise Otero 
County as a whole as a location for 
new industrial ventures. The Commis- 
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sion also works very closely with the 
Colorado Division of Con)n)erce and 
Development since it can offer a coun- 
ty wide segment rather than to have 
six different areas competing with one 
another within the county. 



MINERALS AND CROPS ARE 
UP IN 1974; LIVESTOCK 
RECEIPl^S ARE DOWN 

The total value of Colorado's 
mineral output in 1974 was $698 mil- 
lion, according to figures released by 
the state Division of Mines. This was 
1 1.4% above the 1973 total. Cash re- 
ceipts from farm marketings, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates of the 
Colorado Crop and Livestock Report* 
ing Service, were $2,050.7 million, 
down $52.3 million (2.5%) from 
1973. 

Livestock and livestock products, 
which account for 70% of cash re- 
ceipts in the state, were down 10% 
from 1973's record high. This was 
enough to offset the 22% increase in 
crop receipts, to an estintatcd $612 
million. Alt major crops except po- 
tatoes and some vegetables experienced 
higher prices, and significant ittereascs 
in the acreage of sugar beets, svhcat, 
oats, and potatoes were harvested. 

The value of the state's metaL. 
mines was up 37% to $2 IK ntillion, 
and mineral fuels were up 5% to $4U6 
million. Non-metallic minerals, hit by 
the construction slowdown in sand and 
gravel and by the closing of a flourspar 
niinc, were down 9% ^ $74 millioit. 
Crude oil, molybdenum, and eoal were 
the staters leading mineral products in 
1974, 



OEDC Present Budget Request 



U the Otero County Commiasioners Bf/xte to fund the Otero 
Economic Develofxnent Conunission.next year it will require 
okay from the State Tax Commission, For the county operates 
under a state-imposed ceiling and the county is already at the 
ceiling. 

Memt)ers of the OEDC told the county commissioners 
Tuesday that they would personally appear betort the stite 
regulatory bo^ to get approval of an increase of the one mUl in 
extra taxes needed to fund the proposed OEOC budget. 
The proposed budget was submitted to the county com- 
mlaaoners at a spedal meeting Tuesday, It called for 145,000 
spending in 1976, all to come from a county tax levy. This would 
faie an increase of $17,000 over 197S, 

•f + + 

The budget for the current year comes from three sources/ 
The county commissioners allocated $10,000 in revenue sharing 
money. The city of La Junta put up $9,000 and the La Junta 
Chamber of Commerce put up 1^.000* Quarters were provided 
by the La Junta chamber. But the thrust has been county-wide 
not solely La Junta. 

The search for new industry has always ranked high in 
everyone's priorities. The rub has always come when it came to 
footing the bUl. 

It was started as a La Junta project, with Doyle Davidson 
hired as executive director. In its original form the executive 



director was to wear two hats. He was to spend most of his ttane 
searching for new industry. But in addition he was to perform 
routine tasks as manager of the chamber of commerce. 
The fumfing of the budget was a SMO deal. City Cdundl put 
$10,000 of light plant revenue and the chamber of commerce 
put up $10,000. 

During the next three years it was never known Just who was 
providing the purse. The dty council decided they didn't want 
chamber participation and told the chamber to tkeep their 
money. 

Then the dty council (prodded by declining electric profits) 
dedded to Junk the program. The chamber rode to the rescue 
and again offered to chip in, 

lliat was when the program was extended Mayor C. B, 
Kurtz sounded out leaders in other dties and discovered wide 
support for a county-wide program. The result was setting up a 
county-wide organization and the use of revenue sharing 
money to supplement the La Junta funds. That took care of 
197S, 

But budget making time for 1076 is rapidly nearing. That was 
why the OEDC asked the conunissioners to take over full' 
support of the program for 1976, 

The commissioners didn't give an answer "Yes" or 
Tuesday, But the administrative assistant was told to study the 
impact the appropriation had on nexC year's budget. 



Proposed Budget 

Propoied Budget for the Operation of the Otero Auto «inul: Thiiftgurt would includt full rmlnitnanct. 

Economic Deveiopment Commission for the Period Hctnit fM^irtd rtnul. 

January 1, 1976 to December 31. 1976. . . e 

PubllQitioni&SuppliM: Thli would includa ftaiionary, 

«. . piriodlcil lUbicfimjoni, office 

Sitarles $23,064.00 luppiiai.ttc. 

£)ittuiiv« Diractor $18,264 

Sacraiarv 4^00 Trawih This would include ill maati, travel farti including 

^ oeiohna for iha rental ar, oonvtntion flxptnMs, eie. 

Employeers PICA , . . . .1.350,00 - « m . 

Talaphona: Salf txplflnatory. 

Health Insurance 960.00 

. ^ Oir««r Devflopment: Includes regiitrat Ion for iha Indus- 

Auto Rffotal 3,000,00 trial davelopmant mttituta at ih»ir 

Puhlirjitinn* A «;unoli«* 1 ftnn nn annual samlnar at tht Universiiv o< 

PUDIicaiions & buppnes 1.000.00 Okyhoma and rtgistration for irw 

Jf^^^\, , , 6000.00 Anfiarlcan Indusinal O«v«lopfn#ni 

( * Council, 

^•^^P^on0 1 .000.00 p^,^,^^ .Kpitr>.tory 

Career Developmant 400,00 

Rani: Self axplantiory. Indudas utllitias. 

Postage 720,00 

o^^. o nnn nn Printing: This will ba usad for th« printing of staiiftioil 

"•"^ /.UUU,UU clait on • county wida basis, priniing of tpnail 

Printinn 1 OOn nn brochurts lo ba sani to specific industrial pro- 

^ .wu.uu jp^^j ^^^j^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

Projects, , . . . , 2.000,00 lUnks community ludii. 

Of f .ce Equipment 2.000.00 ^ , .nt,a-.dor .rip 

Oirm.tnrs Exfmnse 500.00 ^ Danvac . updating tha pmscnt brochura »na 

surMVs that ara n«adad, 

S44.994.0U 

Salar.M: S«|f anplanitory Offtoa equiprpanti Thi office prisantly has no aauipmant 

. atall. Will includa twodaiki, typ«- 

empioyars FlC/»; Thisisihg amployars ihara of tha Social writar. flic cabinet and office cl>4iri. 
Sacuriiy taNM lor tha m\$rm budaatad. 

HmWh Insurantoa 6as«d on • $40.00 ptr month p##maim Dircctnrs Fi^ptnsa Toba ustd for directors anpansns in •!. 

lor both lh# a^ffcutiva oMioar ^nd thr» O f\ "i tanding ragulur m#»*tings of batri the Com- 

«<rat4rv. t> U X mission ind tha Advisory 0o«rd. 
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f AS WE SEE IT _ I 

^Ir^L, ^^""^ '^°""'y Rfneral fund. County 

commlsfiloners say If they agree to fund OEDC at 
Its requested budget, they'll have to get permisglon 
mm JinV^^nr"'"'" " exceed^s^^feirprd" 

Details of the OLDC budget we-e published InDallv 
fis 27a ^f" ;K'''"<'*^'y'n^^P'- A cloic look sSSw^ . 

.Hon ,n.' «° salaries, travel and • 

hSn ;.V 3uto renting and other fringe 

benefits for the 01- DC executive director Doylt 
Davidson and his secrotary. Including a $500 J ! 
lowance for the executive director to cover his tx^ 
J5JiJo?y bo^S!"" °f OILDC and l^s 

Afl we've said before, wethlnkcounty-wldecoopera- 
tlon on economic development Is a good Idea but we 
question whether It ought lo be fimded hy already 
over-l.urdencd property owners. And, It seems to 
Un'/\",'^ 10 Otero's already h «h mil" lev? 

l«ni go ng 10, make It any easier tp get new busll 
ness and Indi^try to locate here 

ed «ur''\n"^Wr'"'" and city councilman also polnt- 
ni-.-S^ k'? ^''"^ o^*-'^ 3 P«»"'"'J of 10 yeai-s the 
Ot, DC budget even If not expanded, would amoun? 
to half a minion dollars. We su^t/estod liat if rh^ 
county commissioners haVe thJt Mnd of money U 

Whatever your feelings, we sui>«est you let the 
couniy commissioners know how you feel. 

—J. U. Thompson 
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nocVy Ford Dnlly Cnzette . Kdltorlal , 9-]6-75 
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rUMMARY OF A SEFKH OF "SITi'Y MINUTE '.fEETIVr,"." 

nnm^V.^'^''^^^^^ ™^ ^^'-^ CHAJ^ER OF COMMERCE 

OB?Ain CITIZE?] rwUT IN DETERMirilNr, ROCKY FORD'S IIEeSt p; 

Tirn ^URE 



PRIORITY OBJ?CTIVFS & RATING AxVArYST.c; 

mSiw'Sifi!;: Emer«ln« Priority OM. 

^ Future Industrial Dcvel- 

opment. 

^ Development of Present 

Business & Improvement 
of business district. 

Clvlo Improvement and 
Beautlficatlon. 

^ Publicizing Rocky Pord 



Housing 
Health 



7 - Ydfith 

Hone Aaslgned Education 
Kone Assigned Population Growth/water 

Cooperation and/or 
Collaboration with La 
Junta. • 



Hr»cky Ford Chamber of Commerce, ii)'n 

(96) . 
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Future Indua tria l Developmant 
Coitmenta and Qp< nlona of Attendees .' 

Population not great enough to support new huqin 

«• grow through expansion of -pfesent iSdJ^rJe? JnS SSaineaa^f 
Eiioourage development with Chamber a help! ^uainesaea. 

complex. ^^'^''^^''^^^ P"^^' ''hould become a large Induatrial 

N«w Industry .hould be agrlcultur. oriented. 
poll<.?Ug "^'■"^ • and non- 

ynJiJg^-jjis *a"%i,°''.js?d°^ir?jj:i^rhS?e'i„°i"''- , , 

component plant. loeaiiy here and an electronic 

Need ample and better water aupnly for needs of i^a., . 

recreational facilities, etc. °'^"^ches, shopping centers, schools, 
in town! ^^^^ '^^^P ^"'P y°""S People and young familiw 

dlatriJ" ^^^^ ^" ^^'^ "^^""^ ^" ^'^^ ""^ ^"^P improve school 

No advantage to new industry. 
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iaoldlSg?*"""''"^"* *hlnk about growth of city when 

Higher paying Joba are neoded offering ohanoe of advanoement 

J- vitalize people already here 
Z- Conalderatlon of water available 
> Polluting potential of the prospective bualneaff". 
U- It ahould be related to this area (agriculture) 
MSr?i«???i^ Industrie, preferable ti uigJone. 
profalfSSnfrSJJle?' 

A atlf pride In the town la needed to attract Industry. 

industry should be other than agriculture oriented- it 
riUJuJr^? IT^^'.^' - ^" JSielie JSnd|tlons 

housln! M^^Jtt\ViL^*.lK^V'^^^' "^""^ adequate 

iii}^*!* *° °^ P"Pl«* New Industry should be 

on a limited basis in consideration of these factors. 

LIlfL "^li"**"^ 'J?** care not to 
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Devaloping of Present Buaineaa and Improvement of Bualneaa Diatrlct 



COMKFWrS Ic OPIiaOMS OP ATTENDEES; 



Attention ahould be given to encouraging the cosmunltlea present 
Induatriea. 

Buaineaa Diatrict: 

Not impraaaivej general appearance poor. 

Better than moat towna our size. 

Comparea well with other towna in the valley^ 

Each buaineaa ahould keep up It* a own appearance^ 
Needs aomething different and original to attract conaumers# 
Need to plan for additional parking. 
In past 5-*6 years has improved lOOjS. 

Improve what we now have and encourage farmers to expand so there 
will be more year round work for workers (migrants) who come to work 
herot 

Continue to give support to the moat important industry this 
valley has - agriculture. 

Orowth and development of what is already here should t}ot be 
placed' second to new industrial development. 

Work with industry and agriculture that Is already here to help 
expand labor force. 

There are small businesses here that could handle small 
franchises by expanding. Some of the present businesses could produce 
more and employ more people. I think they go hand in hand present 
Industry expanding and new busineas. Agriculture should be 
encouraged to expand. 

Support businesses we have.^ 

Retention of businesses we have and developing better communication 
with. them* 

Make people aware of industries that are already in Rocky Ford« 

Take students through di:^ferent types of businesses that have 
aomething to offer besides clerking, maybe some training with the 
buaineaa person. 

Why not establish a loan program for exl&tidg,; business (to 
aaalat in growth). 

Changes which should be made in buainess district: 

1- more variety 

2- comparable to La Junta 

3« Bualnesses need to be more personable, 
i^- need to be more progressive 
$^ none, main street is terrific. 
A mall is -needed for downtown Rocky Ford. 
Downtown needs a better beautif ication program* 
New industrial development is important^ but also we should 
ba appreciative and helpful in every way we can to those businesses 
ve have. Many of these businesses have kept Rocky Ford going for a 
good many years ^ contributing both financially and In many other waysi. 
Bnoouraga people to shop at home. 

Rocky Ford business people should be aware of their need to 
ocaqpeta with Pueblo and Colorado Springe « because of modern day 
tranaportation. 
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Ciarlo Itaprovement & Beaut if Icat Ion 



COMMBOTS & OPINIONS OP ATTENDEES* 



Could certainly improve the Impreaaion made on the touriat when 
he cones in from the Faat or Vest. 

Could do^ away with "eye pollution" -Junky atreeta, broken down 
aigna, Junky car a. 

Snpreaa on individual need for improvement. 

Volunteer action on the part of the community will do a lot; 
thua^ money can be apent on other thinga. 

aecond to Swink in appeal to tourlata Vhd othera going 
thru. The Weatbound traffic ia probably not hit aa hard aa the 
Baatbound. Thia may encourage people coming from the Weat to ao on 
e la e where. ^ 

It may not be a major problem but we could encourage people to 
plant flowera and clean up, so aa to give the impreaaion we take 
pride In Rocky Ford. It ia a challange. i 

New industry would help in the beautif ication proceaa of Hocky 
Pord by r^iaing atandarda of living. 

Ralae the atandard of living for everyone and give them pride 
in their town. Thia will bring about an over all clean up and 
beaut if ication of Rocky Pord. 

Coming in from any direction Rocky Ford ia pretty aad. Ueed a 
cooperative attitude to correct thia aituation by the Individual tc 
buainesaea, with city government to enforce city regulations regarding 
vacant lota, businesses, homed ^ etc. 

t^°S"*J*^ opinion at one meeting ( 8 people in attendance) ia that 
Rocky Pord has improved in some areas but that there la much room 
for improvement, in order to interest more industry and residents 
to locate in Rocky Ford that is essential that we CLEAN UP. 

Bicentennial and Centennial committees should addresa themaelvea 
to beautif ication and appearance improvement. 

Ooftcentrete on cleaning-up roada, streets, houses & especially 
alley a. 

Cultural aspects should be improved and new ones instituted. 
Improve cntrancea to city & do away with empty run-down buildings. 
Need total involvement of the community. 

Much work is needed to be done in area of civic improvement and 
beautif ication. 

Dump hours need to be changed. 

Need kdead treed v3^amove<l'wand.<l^^placed. 

Enforce lawa throughout town not only in selective areaa. 

Everyone ahould & could plant flowera. 
. People ahould have pride in community and themaelvea. 

Studenta interviewed felt that majority of students are not 
proud to live in Rooky Ford. Major complaint ia that there ia 
nothing to do (recreational) and have to go out-of-toWn. 

Nothing here to be proud of or excited about waa atudenta 
Senerel opinion. 

Clean-up old lunkcars laying around and tow away if necoaaary. 

..^ .55*; •"^^^^ ^^^^ "•'^ falling apart. It needa aprucing 

ttp# tnd la aome casta Juat paint. ^ytru^j-u^ 
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New zoning lawa may help In area of olvlc Improvement & 
beautlflcatlon* ^ 

Improvements should be plonned, especially by the city. Everyone 
In the community should be Involved though* 

A self*- pride In the town is needed to attract industry « 

Downtown needs a better beautlf Icatlon program* 

An overall beautlf Icatlon of Rocky Ford, with possible re-zonlng 
and clean«-up of Elm and Swlnk as well as new faces on some buildings. 

Cultural enrichment in Rocky Pord is needed* 

There are a lot of sidewalks in the city that need repairing, 
most alleys need sanding* 

Streets need to be better marked* 

Treea on Highway 50 East and between the two highways need 
tr Inning badly* 

Every person in Rocky Ford needs to take pride in their homes 
and yards and sell themselves on what we have in Rocky Ford, so 
that we in turn can all really sell Rocky Ford* 
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Publicizing Rocky Pord 



COMMEifrS & OPINIQjjS OP ATTEMDEFS : 

Bncoupage people to settle here by selling leisure aspects. 

Advertise Rocky Pord with stickers on^ cantaloupes grown and 
shipped from here* . 

What kind of advertising would we do?' Someplace In the records - 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce records would show what kind of 
advertising would be suffessful for a town like Rocky Ford. 

Would we benefit from an Investment In advertising. 

None has been done In the past, at least not by the Chamber of 
Connerce. 

If we took the money for advertising and Instead promoted 
Watermelon Day In Denver, maybe bring In busloads of people, this 
would be more beneficial In terms of dollars spent than some guy 
from Kew York staying overnight. 

Spilt advertising. Half for local and half split between regional 
and national. Stimulate community pride. Tell what certain businesses 
do and about people that run them. Use words of mouth advertising 
from local people when they are out of town. 

. Money for advertising should be directed at promoting new 
Industry. 

Working with transient farm workers, I feel Industry would 
encourage people to stay. This would give year round work. I think 
local advertising would help, as these people are Ignorent of the 
history of Rocky Pord, It's Industry and the oeonle. Advertising in 
thla direction would help these people. 

Publicity would have to be handled cautiously. 

Widespread use of brochures to advertise Rocky Pord. 
Don^* use a lot of money to publicize Rocky Pord. more 
iinportant are personal attitudes of the people toward their city. 
Concentrate on this. 

Beat publicity for Rocky Ford Is to sell each business 
individually. 

Cost of advertising Is too high. Best salesman for' a community 
are the ones sold on It. 

Use of a free cdffee stop. 

Advertise In other area newspapers during August and Sept. that 
watermelons are ripe. Do thla 8tate«-wide. 

Put up a sign designating how many miles to Rocky Pord & 
advertising melons and cantaloupes. 

Have stickers made to be placed on melons and cantalouped statins 
"Rooky Pord Grown*'. ^ . 

Advertise more the oldest continuous fair and other attractions 
ft interests. 

Moat Important Is having a truthful campaign In publicizing 
Hooky Ford. Making promises that can not be fulfilled la a 
detriment and serves no worthwhile purpose. 

In publicising Rocky Ford comparison's should be made with large 
Oltiis - the coat of living here, the cost of owning a home here, the 
cost of Aolng business here, etc. Show the advantage of a smaller 
oomunity. Though we are wall known for our melons and cantaloupes 
thii should not be' our only source of publicity. 
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The merchants can be our best source of advertisement by making 
visitors feel more welcome by taking a little time and making 
a epecial effort in talking to them. 

Serve V/atermelons and Cantaloupes along the highway* 



Housing 

' COMMEMTS AKD OPINIONS OP ATTENDEES; 

Housing would have to come if an industry came in that brought 
more people. Would need contractors, and their workers would bring 
in more people* 

New housing is needed because new industry looks at this aspect 
of a town when locating itself* 

Development of trailor parka 

more rental housing 

need more new homes* 

need senior citizen housing* 



Health 

COMMEyrs AND OPINIONS OF ATTENDEES : • 

Health facilities is a major factor considered when business 
oonsidera locating in a town or city* 

Bring in more doctors for better and expanded health care* 

Need expanded hospital programs and adequate clinical 
facilities to attract young doctors* 

Older people coming to Rocky Pord for retirement increases 
need for new doctors* 

If new doctors are not brought in to flocky Pord our hospital will 
auffer* 

Mora families here would attract more industry and more 
professional people* 
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Youth 



COMMENTS ki^ ATTITUDFS OF ATTENDEES; 



Help keep young people here by makinc opoortunltlea available 
Local ijuslncaae^ can do more than they have. 

New Industries will help In the employment of teenagera. 
College educated youth are over-educated for available joba 

around town. ^ « u 

Young people will stay with high paying jobs which have Job 
advancement opportunities. ^ ^ 

Younc people attending meeting were all In favor of controlled 
growth-they liked living In a small town, but for ^ob opportunities 
they felt they would have to move to a larger city. 

Job areas young people attending meeting were interested in: 
Agricultural related 
Veterinary 
Journalism 
Social v/orker 
teaching 
Electronics 
Business Management 
Retention of young people Is a high priority of the youths 

attending meeting. ^ ^ . ^. . 

Take students through different types of businesses that have 
something to offer besides clerking. Maybe some training with the 

business person. ^ i^^i* ^ ao 

Students pointed out that you never become or are looked upon as 
as adult, and that yourelways a youth to the people wno have seen 
you prow up, or that even as an adult youie Identified as, your Joe 
Smith's boy or Mary Brown's daughter. 

Students Interviewed felt that majority of students are not 
proud to live In Rocky Ford. Major complaint that there Is nothing 
to do (recreational) and have to go out-of-town. 

Nothing here to be proud of or excited about was studerf^a 
general opinion. 

Young people need 'something t^e do. 

Jobs available to youth are loU salaried, because they ore 
young, businesses feci they shouldnfe be paid some as an older worker 
even If the youth is doing as good a Job or better than older 
employee. 



Education 

COMMENTS & OPIWIOHS OF ATTErJDFES. 



Inprovements of school district will be aided by new Industries 

locating In Rocky Ford. ^ , ^ *. ^ *. 

Distributive Education program is doing a good job. If stuoent 
makes it Icnown what type of .lob they are Interested iti. 

Improve our educational system and lay the background for new 

industry* - , ^ ^ ^ 

Small Industry with an Influx of less people would not overcrowd 

present school system. 

Rockv Pord could handle a growth rate of: 

1-up to 20% growth In students without trouble. 
General opinion at one meeting was that new Industry v;ould have 
an effect on school system. Without It, enrollment would remain 
O same or drop. 
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Population Growth / V/ater 



COMMFHTS & OPINIONS OF /tTTFiTOF^S : 

Maintain urban style of living. Keep our easy pace. 

Rate of development should be one of slow, gradual growth. 

Rocky Ford could handle a growth rate of: 

1- about 55^ /year 

2- 2 famlllea per month (average ^^ In family) 

3- 2l| families per year ♦ 
U-up to 20^ growth In students without trouble. 

At one meeting the participants agreed on an overall growth of 
population from 10,000-12 ^OOC. 

More families here would attract more Industry and more 
professional people. 

I feel that any small town that has failed to grow In population 
in the last ten years is going backwards. This does not mean we 
need great rapid Growth and double population in ten years, but I 
feel Rocky Ford could grow to a population of 6,000 to 8,000 and 
a till retain it's atmosphere and small town idea for farallles. 



Water 

COMMFOTS Airo OPINIONS OP ATTFilDFES: 



Heed ample and better water supply for needs of Industry and 
citizenry • 

Industry brought in should be selected carefully w:i.th these 
following points in mind: 

1 - Consideration of water available 

2 - Polluting potential of the prospective business* 
Improvement in water and water supply needed. 



Cooperation and/or Collaboration with La Junta 

COMMBOTS A>!D OPINIONS OP ATTFrmEFS ; 

Employment should be developed here, for then people would live 
here. If people work in La Junta they'll live there. 

We would be better off to go after our ov/n industry. Since 
La Junta is bigger it would be impractical to try to divide up 
housing taxes. They v/ould get the Industry and we would get the 
"crumbs off the table.'* 

Should spend our time ^nd money promoting Industry in Rocky Ford< 
V/e will get some benefit from anything in La Junta. 

Rocky Ford needs to work with La Junta in order to cover the 
whole territory. Aim is not to duplicate but to help each other. 

Perhaps experts in one field could work under one manager, thus 
gloving each community the full benefit of each, 
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PRIORITY OBJKCTIVES; FIl'E YEAR PLAIT 

FUTURE Industrial development 



OBJECTIVES: 



1. Guidelines for dealing with prospective new Industry and business 
are to be established by committee. 

2. Guidelines for evaluation of prospective new businesses and Indus- 
try are to be established by committee. 

3. Create a minimum of 50 new jobs per year (minimum total of 25 

in 5 years) in all economic areas - i.e. Business, Farming, Indus- 
try, Ranching, and Agriculture. 

4. Develop a yearly budget to accomplish this goal. 

5. Develop an Industrial Brochure to help visually sell Rocky Ford. 

6. Campaign to attract new InJ^stry and farm and ranching related 
.'rdMStry to Rocky Ford wili be conducted first In region, second 
lh*"oughcut state of Colorado, and finally nationwide. 

7,. Small, light i^Jus try will be the primary goal. All new Indus- 
' ; trial companies will be of a clean basically pollution free nature. 

8. Contact with potential new business and Industry will be made 
primarily by Chamber Management and Industrial Cormilttee. This 
committee will function for the communities best interests and 
act as an advisory board to the Chamber's Board of Directors. 
The committee will work with Chamber Manager to follow new Indus- 
trial leads. ' . i 

9. Chamber management and committee will work directly with State 
Department of Commerce. 

10. Conwlttee will select at least five industrial companies In region, 
or state to have written contact with each month. 

n. National efforts will come with aid of State Department. 

12. A community campaign to have all local citizens aid In developing 
Industrial leads will be conducted on a continuous basis. 

13. Local, state and national legislation effecting Rocky Ford's poten- 
tial for Industrial growth will be examined and acted upon In a 
positive manner by the committee. 

14. Develop campaign to promote Industrial Park. 



i noURdJI'!: Rocky Ford Chamber of Commerce » nentenber, 1973 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PRESENT BUSINESS 
& 

IMPROVEMENT OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 



OBJECTIVES: 



1. 



Promote expansion of current business. 



A. 



Encourage expansion of Inventories and product lines. 



B. 



Encourage new buildings, remodeling, & etc. 



C. 



Work with financial institutions to encourage expansion. 



D. 



Explore financial sources in Government Sector. 



2. Expansion of parking facilities and maintenance by city. 

3. Research the types of businesses necessary to fill gaps in avail- 
able shopping facilities, with attention to franchise types of 
operations. 

4. Develope plans to assist farm, ranch, and cattle feed businesses 
to achieve growth objectives. Survey their needs and growth 
objectives. 

5. Establish communications with local industries (Business, Farms, 
etc.) to appraise them of legislative actions which will affect 
their operations. 

6. Prepare a labor force and wages survey. 

7. Investigate possibility of in town shopping mall. 

8. Develop study of transportation routes, rates, and service and 
their affect on business and its ability to effectively compete. 
Take appropriate action. 

9. Promote close school system and business ties to prepare youth 
for and encourage local careers. 
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CIVIC IMPROVEMENT & BEAUTIFICATIQN 



OBJECTIVES: 

1. Develop a group effort of civic and service clubs In the^ city 
for one major project. Possibly on Improvements of entrances 
to the city East and West. 

2. Cooperation with the city ami county on clean up and repair pro- 
jects . 

A. Major equipment use for projects and material . 

B. Enforcement of city ordinances. 

3. Business area Improvements. 

A. Store fronts 

B. Sidewalks and curbs 

C. Vacant buildings 

D. Parking lots for public and employees 

4. Gardens In vacant lots. 

5. Use of centennial money available for local permanent Improve- 
ments. 

A, Library and Museum 

B. Historical locations and etc. 
$, Development of cultural programs. 

7. Personal community pride. 

8. Encourage home owners to Improve or repair homes and maintain 
property. 

9 Highway development and Improvements In and around Rocky Ford. 
Llason with State Highway officials for local highway needs, 

10. Expansion of Airport facilities. 

11 Halntain llason and cooperate with city, county, and state to 

expedite pending projects and to develop new projects beneficial 
to the city and community. 
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PUBLICIZING ROCKY FORD 

OBJECTIVES : 
1. 



fr^l^f ^^^^^^ C*^^"'^^'* an^* its 5 year plan 

to Rocky Ford cmzens. ^ 

A. Ongoing use of newspaper and radio. 

B. Continuing contact by publicity conmittee intra-coimiunity. 

2. Develop a program for state and regional attention to Rocky Ford's 

A. Industrial possibilities 

B. Current Business Climate 

C. Recreational and tourist attractions 
0. School 

E. Health 

F. Cultural Programs, etc. 

3. Establish Highway signs (at entrances East & West of Rockv Fnrd\ 
and an "Information Center". Signs also at Pulbfo anS uLr? 

4. Develop new Rocky Ford pamphlets and brochures. 

5. Develop new Chamber of Commerce letterhead. 

Develop a program for merchants and businesses in order fn n^i^n* 
them to publicities being conducted on behlll of Ro^ky^J^d ' 

Pnif I^^""""* ^ Watermelon Concession for entrance to Rockv 
Kmelon"' '''' "^^^^ ^^^"^ *° CantlL'pes anS'^ 



6 
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HOUSING 



OBJECTIVES; 



1. Encourage Contractors to explore building possibilities, ' 
especially In moderate to average income groups. 

2. Encourage Real Estate Brokers to build model homes and to work 
with Contractors to accomplish community goal of 50 new homes 
or apartments per year. 

3. Work with local financial institutions to develop desire of indi- 
vidual home ownership. 

4. Work with city and utilities to develop facllties to accommodate 
home ownership growth. 

5. Communicate with school system and teachers the anticipated growth 
in student population and classroom needs. 

6. Explore building of Federal Housing Projects. 

7. Research housing needs. 

8. Establish program for building of senior citizen housing. 
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MEDICAL 



OBJECTIVES: 



!• Establish a working Medical Committee to meet regularly with members of 
the Medical Fraternity to^^'determine: 

A. Medical needs based on projected growth and how best to achieve, 

B. Availability of qualified personnel and facilities, 

C. Feasibility of Medical Center, similar to La Junta's out patient, 

D. Develope and maintain liason with Medical graduate schools to 
establish communications to help meet our needs and to become 
knowledgeable as to Medical students' motivation as to where and 
why he enters private practice, 

2, Program of assistance from general public regarding campaign for qual- 
ified practitioners, contacting state senator, etc, 

3, Determine what is necessary to entice Medical Professionals and esta- 
blish necessary program of action, 

4, This committee is to be conversant with legislation affecting Medical 
care and services in State and Nation, 

5, Develope brochure or booklets aimed at and geared to the Medical Pro- 

. fessional, to be used for initial contact purposed (Medical School, Interns, 
etc) 

6, The Medical Copiittee should be indoctrinated so as to have expertise 
in dealing with prospective doctors for setting up practice in Rocky 
Ford, 

7, Establish ongoing lines of communication with County Health Department, 
Comprehensive Health Planning Board, State Medical Societies, and with 
State and Federal elected representatives. 
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YOUTH 



OBJECTIVES: 



1 Establish a program so that employers will be more aware of the produpt 

produced by our local schools, so that they can more realistically consider 
hiring a high school or Jr. College graduate to fill local vacancies. 

2. All citizens should be made aware of how youth feels about its identifi- 
cation. 

3 Establish youth's identification with Rocky Ford, its past, present 
and future to reawaken a sense of pride and desire to participate in 
programs for future development of Rocky Ford. 

4 Survey available youth recreational and cultural facilities and survey 
youth as to what they feel will be satisfactory. 

5. Set up programs to achieve recreation and cultural needs of youth. 

fi Establish ioint programs between school system, business conmunity 
and the co^^^uSitJ at large (to include youth) to make youth aware of 
available career potentials in Rocky Ford and how to plan and prepare, 
while still in school, for such careers. 
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EDUCATION 



OBJECTIVES ; 

1. This committee is to establish programs to more closely work with School 
Administration, Guidance Sections etc., in order to encourage students to 
prepare for existing and future local jobs. 

2. Keep appraised of State and Federal regulatory action and legislation 
which will affect R2 School, to determine if effect will be beneficial 
or otherwise, and take whatever action deemed appropriate. 

3. Conmittee Is to establish a program to work with school system, to assist 
in development of school curriculums which will be adequate to prepare 
graduates for available local employment careers. 

4. Obtain maximum utilization of school programs (i,e., C.A.V.O.C.) by joint 
school committee development of outside work experience with in school 
training. 

5. Keep appraised of school district developments and programs. Assist In 
implementation. Appraise program effectiveness in order to determine 
need to suggest changes. 

6. At least one member of this committee to attend all School Board meetings. 

7. Maintain liason with all School Principals in order to keep abreast of In 
school functions, and to be prepared to offer assistance where and when 
needed. 

8. Work with higher educational institutions to meet the demand for management 
level executives in those areas which industrial expansion will create the 
need for. 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN ROCKY FORD AND LA JUNTA 



OBJECTIVES: 

1. Cultivate existing co-operation in areas of: 

A. Agriculture 

B. Ranching 

C. Civic and Club Affairs 

2. Develope industrial development, agriculture and ranching programs bene- 
ficial to both cities, and entire Arkansas Valley. 

A. Co-operative action to interest industry in large sugar factory at 
Swink. Building has space, building security, railroads and ideally 
located halfway between the two cities. 

B. Although each city's industrial seekers must give their city first 
preference, this should not preclude real and helpful co-operation 
Example: Rocky Ford has sent industrial prospects to La Junta when 
we did not have what they wanted. La Junta has taken industrial 
Prospects to see the Rocky Ford Wool Plant building when La Junta 
did not have what they wanted. 

3. Active support of C.A.V.I. 

4. Promotional group of Rocky Ford and La Junta to meet informally at dinners 
(each pays own way) which can be held alternately in Rocky Ford and La Junta. 
Each group can tell about their city's current progress and future plans, and 
show each other current development which has taken place. 

A. These groups can explore future co-operative ventures and recommend 
to committee areas of mutual interest and benefit to be explored. 

B. At such functions an industrial development comnittee member from 
Rocky Ford and La Junta could discuss need for co-operation between 
the two cities to promote industrial growth and cultural development 
for. benefit of the Valley. 

5. Arrange for follow-up meetings with Mayors, Presidents and Managers of 
Chambers of Conmerce, heads of Industrial Coninittees, etc. (with coitmuni- 
catlon media people present) to endorse and help insure In their cities 
success of plans of actions developed by this committee and as recommended 
by promotional groups.' 

6. Give widest publicity possible to such co-operative efforts thereby showing 
State of Colorado Conmerce & Development Commission that the two cities are 
co-operating for mutual and Valley iftde advantages. 



7. 



Insure continuity and maintenance of co-operative effort In order to d»vpinno 
advantages which would establish political strength in the area! **^^^'«Pe 



Davidson Says— 

18 Industrial Firms 
Interested in County 



Since Jan. 1 of this year, 
Otero Economic Developnnent 
Commission has contacted 
more than 300 potential indus- 
trial prospects in seeking out 
firms who are planning to 
' move or expand, executive di* 
rector, Doyle L. Davidson, ex- 
plained in recent report pre- 
sented to commission and ad- 
visory board memfjers. 

Davidson pointed out that 
from these commission has 
received 18 responses whidi 
are sincere in their interest in 
Otero County area, and these 
will be foUowcd up at great • 
\ length. 

Director reviewed 27 differ- ' 
ent accomplishments attained 
over past year by 0£DC, in- 
cluding printing and distribut- 
ing new four color borchure 
advertising Otero County; co- 
operating with United Banks 
of Colorado in their printing of 
county wide community audit 
listing all information requir- 
ed by industrial prospects in 
their analysis of community 
as potential location; woricing 
with Pueblo in finding re- 
placement jobs for local resi- 
dents affected by cutback at 
PAD. 

Much work has been done 
toward helping AMTRAK get 
started in their new run thru 
Otero County from Washing- 
ton, D.C., to Denver with new 
service to start in April. Com- 
mission has provided in- 
formation to engineering and 
construction firms regarding 
need for additional housing in 
Otero County; hosted meeting 
of all water user companies to 
begin organizing for county 
wide water needs in forthcom- 
ing Arkansas Valley Pipeline; 
will be meeting with Colorado 
Slate Highway Commission 
soon to present county wide 
needs for additional highway 
impro'^cments. 

Davidson noted that during 
past year five movie com- 
panies have looked at Otero 
County as site for filming new 
productions, and some are 
still pending. Commission has 
sut^ried and assisted with 



proposed plan to build large 
meat paclcing plant in Ord- 
wav; has cooperated with 
LAVcOG, SCEDD, Colorado 
Division of Commerce and 
Development and other 
agencies for economic better- 
ment of Otero County and Ar- 
kansas Valley; and plans a 
county wide labor survey in 
immediate future to attempt * 
to show need for added grants 
in industrial development. 

Commission was instrumen- 
tal in securing $82,000 grant 
for city of La Junta to build 
sewer line to proposed site for 
construction of new DriscoU 
Packing Co.. facility and was 
also a key factor in getting 
$55,000 grant for solar re- 
search project at OJC. 

Commission has adopted a 
15-point program of work for 
197B and set a budget of $44,994 
to carry it out. Commission 
and advisory board members 
are formulating fund raising 
campaign to raise money for 
private sector to keep pro- 
gram going, Davidson said. 

Program calls for distribu- 
tion of county wide brodiure; 

community audit material; 
prospect solicitation and fol- 
low-up; industry recognition 
week; local industry prob- 
lems; promotion trip to Den- 
ver; agriculture promotion; 
Iransportation-pronioting four 
laning of Highway SO; out of 
state prospecting; contintia- 
tion of PAD replacement; 
continuation of movie making 
prospects; work with other in- 
dustrial development groups; 
seeking grant funds; becom- 
ing involved in legislative 
matters; continuing to work 
with and assist whenever pos- 
sible, county organizations 
working for economic de- 
velopment. . 



SOURCE: Rocky Ford Dally Gazette 
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The Future of Manufacturing in 
Rural Arenn 



In a 197A publication of the Colorado State University Experiment 
Station In Fort Collins, entitled Industrial Develonment in Rural Colorado , 
the results of a study were presented on manufacturers* attitudes about 
moving to rural communities. In all, 35 firms which now operate in 
Colorado were questioned, and the following conclusions were made about 
the future of manufacturing in rural areas: 

1. Specialty foods, wood processing, and textile industries arc 
more likely to locate in rural areas than are other 
manufacturing businesses; 

2. Other manufacturing industries, especially the electronics 
Industry, are more inclined to locate in the Front Range area 
In Eastern Colorado, although there are some electronics firms 
on the western slope, mainly in Grand Junction; i 

3» Government policy changes and the location of public agencies 
In rural towns, as well as community efforts to attract new 
industry, could help to bring new businesses into rural areas; 

A. Rural growth in the' past has been associated with the building 
♦ of Interstate highways, reliable air transportation facilities, 
location of government facilities, and development of major 
resources; and 

5* Most businesses feel that the minimum size for a rural community 
needed to attract indu!;try is between 10,000 dnd 50,000 and 
none of the 35 businesses surveyed would consider moving to a 
tovm with a population of less than 2,500. 

The three most important reasons given for locating new businesses 
in an area were: (1) The supply of workers available, (2) The presence 
of transportation facilities, and (3) The distance to input materials* 
The exceptions were food and wood processing businesses who listed 5 major 
.?.^^4^^"tipns: (1) Available supply of workers; (2) Transportation 
facilities; (3) Distance to input materials; (4) Distance to customers, 
ai^ (5) Welter supply. These and other locatlonal factors ava presented 



1 



SOURCE: Davis, Knapp and Walters-/ Indusrrfar jfeiy^lo^ in 

The location of the coimnunlty in relation to markets where inputs . 
can be obtained » and to markets were output can be sold/are important : 
for most industries. However, coninunity factors, such as the availability: 
of ihousing, schools, public facilities, and local attitudes toward ; 
business, are also important considerations for many firms 
presents the findings of the survey in this area. 
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SOURCE: DaviJi, Knap:;, and VTaJLterst Industrial Dcvclo^tncnt 



In Rural Colorado > I97;4 ; v; v' 
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Some of the major reasons why firms locate In an area have been 
summarlKed in Table E-33: 



(Removed by ERIcj 



SCURCK: Ddvis» Knapp, and Walters, Industrial Development 
In Rura l Colorado , 1974 



Finally, the benefits and problems which manufacturers see in moving 
to a rural area are presented in Table E-34: 



[Removed by ERIcj 



SOURCE: Oavls, Knapp, and tralters. Industri al f)ovolonmont 
In Rural Colorado . 1974 
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FmHA Loans 
Record High 



Nearly S65.5 million were 
made available for develop- 
ment of rural areas in fiscal 
year 1975 thru Farmers Home 
At.Tiinistration (KniHA) in 
Colorado, Leo French, stale 
director, said today. 

In this most extensive pro- 
gram ever provided to 
strengthen the economic base 
and improve the amenities of 
rural areas, $62,986 million 
represents 2,392 loans that will 
be repaid, and $2,494 million 
was disbursed thru 22 grants 
in four different programs. 
Supervised funding pro- 
grams of FmHA, a major 
credit agency of Dept. of Agri- 
culture, comprise four major 
areas, all of which were at 
record levels in 1975: farmer 
programs $20 million, hous- 
ing, $37.9 miUion, community 
facilities, $5.9 million, and 
business and industry, $12.3 
million. 

Among major farmer pro- 
grams, emergency credit for 
farm operations hurt by 
natural disaster and for live- 
stockmen in the economic 
squeeze exceeded $8.4 million, 
involving 301 loans. There 
were 355 loans for $5.6 million 
to finance farm operations 
and 127 loans for $6.16 million 
to buy farmland. 

In the housing program over 
1560 loans for $33.9 million 
bought, built or improved in- 
dividual homes and 19 loans 
for $3.65 million were made to 
provide rcnlal apartments. 



SOURCE: Rocky Ford Dally Gazette . 
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EPA Forcing Rochy Ford 
liVater System Improvement 

RVRnnirrfPDo «• . ... . 



BY BOB EILERS 
During the next few months 
Rocky Ford's city council, 
with a new mayor and three 
. new faces at the meeting 
table, will be taking a hard 
^ look at preliminary plans of M 
& I Engineering on an improv- 
ed water treatment and distri- 
bution system for the city. 
Council faces a series of 
National Pollution Discharge 
Elimination System deadline; 
set by Environmental Protec- 
} . tion Agency. Failure to meet 
' them could result in enforce^ 
ment actions and stiff fines 
authorized by the 1972 Water 
Pollution Control Law. 
Inability to meet the require- 
ments in the past put Rocky 
Ford in poor favor with the 
EPA and got it in deeper when 
it became apparent the city 
could not meet 1976 deadlines 
established a couple of years 
ago. 

City fathers petitioned an ex- 
tension on complying with the 
federal regulations and got it 
on the condition it could report 
steady progress over the next 
two years toward meeting 
those requirements. 
M & I Engineering's pre- 
liminary plan, now before the 
council, is the first step. By 
May 1. 1976 the city must have 
a final engineering plan ac- 
cording to the EPA and begin 
construction on the improve- 
ments by June 15, 
As it now stands M & I 
estimated improvements 
could cost between $1.9 and 
$2.2 million dollars depending 
upon which of two alternatives 
are adopted by the council. A 
iJJbitd.. alter native involved 
"buying" half of the city's 
water supply from the propos- 
ed Arkansas River Valley 
Pipeline. It was deemed 
''economically unattractive" 
by M & I in its r^rt and 
pushed aside as too expensive. 
But alternative three is not 
entirely out of the picture. 
Likewise, after the improved 
water system proposal of M & 




I is hashed over by the council 
and framed in practicality by 
the final engineering plan it 
may have substantially 
changed4n cost and construc- 
tion — affecting the estimates 
stated by M & I. 
In three articles, the Gazette 
will examhie the two primary 
alternatives proposed by M & 
I. their cost and proposals on 
how to pay for them based on 
the master plan submitted to 
the city council. 
Copies of the M :c I plan are 
available for public view at 
the city library. These articles 
will give an overview of the 
alternatives deleting much of 
the specific information 
supplied in the report. 
Improving Rocky Ford's 
water system is not a * yes- 
or-no" proposition for th^ city 
council or the citizois of the 
city. Rather, it is wiiich 
alternative of M & I wiii be the 
basis of the improvements. 
Whichever is decided, it wia 
undoubtedly affect the pocket- 
book of the citizens. 
Alternative 1, as proposed by 
M & I, is the most expensive 
plan in terms of capital ex- 
.;penditure with an initial out- 
* lay of $2.2 million in demolish- 
ing the old water tower, re- 
placing and reinforcing the 
existing pipelines with new 
pipes and improving the water 
. treatment plant. 
The greatest estimated 
expense is new and modified 
system construction at the 
water plant, set at $1,650,000. 
That figure includes a new' 
sediment removal basin to re- 
movewnost- sediment in the 
water, a raw water storage 
basin (redesigned from the 
existing south reservoir), a 
water reclamation basin and a 
settling basin totaling about 
$600,000. 

A new treatment building, 
major pumping and treating 
equipment, excavation, mis- 
cellaneous piping and repair 
make up balance of the 
treatment plant figure. M & I 
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also included an estimated in 
flation factor of 10 percent into 
the figure and a 25 percent 
engineering fee. 
Alternative 1 shares a half- 
million dollar figure in capital 
cost with Alternative 2. In 
both plans M & I recom- 
mended tearing down the old 
water tower ($50,000) and up- 
grading the water distribution 
system to include an eight- 
inch pipe "loop" around the 
city ($500,000). 
As proposed the eight-inch 
pipe loop involves laying al- 
most three miles of pipe flank- 
mg the city to the west and 
east on Second St. and Four- 
^setith respectively. A shorter 
leg of the loop is planned on 
the iwrthwesi border of the 
city where it will join with 
v^xisting piping and encircle 
the city with a high-capacity 
water pipe 'ring". Existing 
piping to the south completes 
the circle. 

The loop is designed to great- 
ly improve water pressure on 
the outlying residences of the 
city limits and bring better 
fire protection to those areas. 
Construction of the loop would 
probably be completed within 
a year of the sUrting day of 
the improvements, according 
to Erhard Hagenau, assistant 
city administrator. 
Altho Alternative 1 costs 
iliore initially, M & I 
estimated yearly cost in 
maintaining and operating to 
be substantially less aian the 
cheaper Alternative 2 — over 
$30,700 less per year. Yearly 
c^Af?r Allero^iveXincluded 
$40,000 for operation and 
maintenance of the loop, 
another $40,000 to steadily up- 
grade the city's four-inch lines 
to six inch and $70,200 for 
operating and maintaining the 
water treatment plant. 
Hagenau emphasized even 
tho yearly cost is not figured 
into the capital outlay it was 
important the council con- 
sider the money each year. 
Officials also have to find out 



where they can get the money 
each year. 

Alternative 1 advises use of 
same water sources for the 
city, the CaUin Canal (the 
major source). Rocky Ford 
Ditch and the city's two wells 
drilled in 1972. Intake point of 
the Rocky Ford Ditch would 
be moved further upstream 
before the American Oystal 
Sugar intake point to improve 
water intake in the winter 
when the CalUn goes into 
winter storage. At tliat time 
the RF ditch would become 
the major supply source. 
Well water, in Alternative I, 
would always be supple- 
mental, providing water dur- 
ing the dry summer months 
when the Catlin supply drops 
and in the winter a^ an add^n- 
to the limited RF Ditch 
supply. 

According to M & Vs plan. 
Alternative 1 would not only 
supply the city with an ade- 
quate water supply, distribu- 
tion system and pressure once 
completed but still be ade- 
quate in I99S, based on a city 
growth rate of one percent 
annually. 

Quality of water with 
Alternative 1 would not only 
meet the requirements of the 
EPA (which are enforceable) 
but meet its recommended 
standards as well during most 
of the year, according to M & 
I. Water quality is slightly 
lower in the winter months 
since the raw water from the 
ditch and wells is not as good 
as . that from, the, Catlin^nd- . 
can not be sufficiently treated 
by the existing plant. 
Currently Rocky Ford loses 
as much as 50 percent of the 
volume of raw water directed 
to its reservoirs, M & I re- 
ported. Their proposed plan 
for remodeling and construc- 
tion of storage facilities would 
reduce that percentage to 
within acceptable limits. 
(An analysis of Alternative 2 
is next.) 



BOURCE : Rocky Fo; = rnily Gazette o ^> »7 
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Valley Sewage 
Hearing July 8 

Moit of the degradation of 
wafer quality in the Arkansas 
River Basin is caused by pol- 
lution sources other than 
municipal sewafe, according 
10 a water quali^ manage- 
ment plan to be discussed at 
three public hearings next 
month. 

The plan points out that mine 
drainage is a major problem' 
in higher areas, while a com* 
Unation of streamflow deple- 
tion from igricultural diver* 
sions and Mih solids content 
In return mws ia the major 
problem in the lower basin. 

Meeting for lower Arkansas 
Is July 1, 7:30 p.m., city haU, 
Las Animas, for Baca, Bent, 
Cheyenne, Crowley, Elbert, 
Kiowa, Uneoln, Otero and 



Plan study area excludes Uie 
metropoUlan counties of El 
Paso and Pueblo but still pro- 
jects population growtti from 
tiie current estimate of 137423 
to some 178,000 for im. Be- 
cause tilt population la not 
concentrated in one or two 
large cities, municipal wastes 
ganorally do not cause signifi- 
cant pollution problems, and 
municipal treatment to great- 
er ttian lecondary levels Is 
dsemed unnecessary. 

HowovoTf virtually all muni- 
cipally-owned treatment 
works In Ute basin need up- 
grading to meet minimum ef* 
fluant standardi. The plan 
provides alternative means at 
varying cosu to reach mini* 
mum standards. 

Before a recommended over- 
all plan can be presented, it 
will be necessary for basin 
residents to select Uie altema* ' 
tive best suited to tiieir Indivi- 
dual needs. For that reason, 
water quality control officials 
are hopeful that many citisens 
of tiM Arkansas Baain will at* 
tend Uw hearings and offer 
oommentt 

Rocky Ford is currently con* 
ducting a study of needi for 
water and seivage systems. 



Wethesda y , Rocky Ford con- 
sumed just over 2 milUon gal- . 
tons of water and tiiis is some- 
what high for this time of 
year, reporu Ken Bruch, city 
administrator. Bruch said, 
however, Uiat during peak 
periods in July, consumption 
can reach 3 millton gallons per 
day. He attributed much of Uie 
consumption to psrched lawns 
and gardens. 
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City Hopes Engineering Study 



Will Help Water,Sewage Problem 

next 10 to 15 years of water re* 
source development in Rocky 
Ford, Bruch said. 



"We've received loU of in* 
forbatjon, yes, but nothing 
definite/' City Administrator 
Ken Bruch reported on the 
progress of the water and 
sewage study being conducted 
by M&I Engineering Co. of Ft. 
Collins. 

M&I Engineering began the 
study of local water and sew- 
age facilities five months ago 
for 130.000. Bruch said he was 
unperturbed about the lack of 
significant data and recom- 
mendations by the firm, ex- 
plaining studies of its type 
usually range from six to 18 

m_ 

crux of the water siud^ 
rmay well be whether Rocky 
Ford opu to transfer all iU 
^surface water rights to well 
field rights, in order to meet 
recent state. Environmental 
rptectlon Agency s tandards. # 
lue slud>. belllK lUliUui'ied 
by the head of M&I. Bob 
Takeda, a former resident of 
Rocky Ford, will most likely 
prf»^ent three alternative 
routes in obtaining water for 
the city: either surface or well 
water or a combination of 
bfittUiAruch said, 
/preliminary indications to 
/ converting to a well water 
' source is a likely drop in 
supply, Bruch indicated. One 
estimate he noted was as 
I as ao percent less water. 
ihe ci^y . 

r added however, with tiie 
present surface water ar* 
rangement as much as 60 per- 
cent is lost in leakage thru the 
settling basins. In short, the 
city is not getting a lot of the 
water it is paying for. 
The goal behind the study is 
to compile a comprehensive 
plan to economize water use 
and raise its purity quality 
thru different treatment — all 
to meet EP A sUndards. 
bruch said he expects a pre* 
liminary report from the en- 
gineer later this month. By 
early October a written sum* 
mary of the study and recom- 
mendations (or Anlutions 
should be in the hands of the 
city council. 

The recommendations and 
guidelines, once obtained, 
should provide s path thru the 



The council has not been 
pushing as hard on the sewage 
portion of the study, Bruch 
said and he didn't expect a re- 
port on tocal sewage condi- 
tions until November. 

Bruch said results %vere de- 
layed further because the city 
kept tacking on extra duties in 
the engineering study. One 
example he gave was the pro- 
posed annexation of a u*act of 
land west of the high school. It 
was asked to be considered in 
the study after it had already 
begun. 

Latest word from the EPA 
office in Denver, according to 
Bruch, placed a 1977 deadline 
for all communities to meet 
the agency standards. He said 
it was not a feasible time table 
as far as Rocky Ford was con- 
ceffied. 

Bruch said he had written the 
EPA office explaining the 
situation and requesting clari- 
ficaQon of EPA guidelines as 
well as providing information 
on the pros and cons of well 
water as opposed to surface 
water, 

"Our problems (in improv- 
ing water quality) stem from 
a lack of definite state guide- 
lines," he said. Money, he 
added, was another obstacle 
in meeting EPA standards. 

Despite the problems, Bruch 
is optimistic about the study, 
sure it will "definitely do 
some good." 

M&I Engineering conducted 
similar studies in Canon City, 
Bruch said adding adminis* 
trators there were ''well 
pleased" with the results. 
M&I also conducted a study in 
Windsor. 
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GOP Women Told 



Rocky Ford Faced With 
Costly 



Continuing increased water 
needs, new federal standards 
and normal wear and tear on 
system originally built in 1922* 
23 are combined factors that 
mean Rocky Ford must al- 
most immediately improve 
municipal water facilities. 

That was message, which 
Ken Bruch. city administra- 
tor, had Monday night as 
guest speaker at monthly 
meeting of Rocky Ford Re- 
publican Women's Qub, held 
at the home of Millie Busch. 

Bruch reviewed year-long 
engineering study made by M 
& I, Fort Collins consultants, 
explaining how various testa 
and surveys were made to 
provide data for recom- 
mendations. 

He estimated tb'it he and his 
assistant, Erhard HagenaUr 
spent approximately 3S per- 
cent of their time working on 
study project. Decision on 
what course to take is now up 
. to city council, Bruch said. 

There are three possible 
altemattve sources of water, 
each of which will require 
costly new facilities for treat- 
ment and distribution with 
several potential methods of 
financing needed Improve- 
ments, the city administrator 
ucplained. 

Alternatives are (1) continu- 
ng to use and treat Catlin and 
locky Ford ditch supple- 
mented by some wdl water; 
(2) selling surface water 
rights and using only wells 
and (3) combining well water 
use with Fryingpan water. 
Cost estimates * 'scare me*', 
Bruch admitted, pointing out 
engineering study calcula- 
tions set cost at $2.2 million for 
rebuilding water plant and in- 
sUlling a-inch *'fire loop'* 
Vnains around the city. 
Possible ways of financing 
project include a sm ^ll rat e 
increase for water users plus 
mill levy (21 mills for 20' 
years); i^small rate increase 

Eus local sales tax, and 
astically increasing water 
\€ charges from present 
monthly average of $8 to f 17 to 
llf. 

Rocky Ford has been under 
citatlun from federal Environ- 
mental ProtectiQn Agency for 
two and half years on quality 



Water Overhaul 

of water being discharged into 
Arkansas River, and city has 
now been given until mid-i976 
to begin improvements on 
water system. 

While any city can make 
water improvements by 
revenue bond financing with- 
out an election, a city sales tax 
requires* vote of people, the 
city adnriinistrator said 
Improving water system is 
more urgent problem, Bruch 
pointed out. Federal ggvem-, 
ment will probably give city 
more leeway on sewer system 
improvements, which are also 
needed. 

After program, club mem- 
bers had a brief business 
meeting during which reports 
on state convention were 
given and tentative plans for 
annual Lincoln Day dinner to 
be held in February were dis- 
cussed 

At conclusion the hostess 
served refreshments to th^ I3 
members present. 
Next meeting wUl be Noi 24 
at the home of Vema Gilfen, 
406 North Ninth. 



RF Working to 
Improve Water 

M&I Inc. consulting en- 
ginem have been in Rocky 
Ford the past few weeks 
studying ways to make* the 
city*s water treatment plant 
more efficient, according to 
city administrator. Ken 
Bruch. 

Bruch says RF water plant is 
adequate for the city and that 
the company was trying to 
optlmlie various stages of Uie 
water purification process. 
Bruch reported water sup- 
plied to Rocky Ford from Cat- 
lin canal neectt more supervi- 
sion than would a well supply. 
However, he rated water 
quality at tap to be excellent. 
Suggestion made by the en- 
gineers was a longer period 
for settling of suspended par- 
ticles while in floculation 
basins. This is a process 
where suspended particles in 
water are chemically clump- 
ed together and settled out of 
water before it goes into sedi- 
ment filters. 

City Is completing InsUlla- 
tion of a new post-filter 
chlorinator to have a higher 
amount of residual chlorine in 
water as it leaves the plant. 
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Rocky Fori Faces Costly 
If/ater System lmp|((!(ement 



City council members are 
currently studying long- 
awaited study on mimicipal 
water improvement project 
prnaredby MA L Inc., Fort 
Ci^ins consulting engineers, 
which they received this 
week. 

Two copies of proposed 
master plan are being placed 



in Rocky Ford library as re* 
ference material and will be 
availaUe for interested kical 
citizens to read and study. 
Water system improvemenU 
recommended by the Fort 
Collins engineers are divided 
into a $tM million renovation 
of water plant and another 
1950,000 for water distribuUon 
improvements to upgrade fire 
protecthm. 

The aoo*page report answers 
most questions about needed 
improvemenU in Rocky Ford 
water system, according to 
Councilman Virgil Lindsay, 
chairman of city council pub* 
lie works committee. Lindsay 
urged that local residenU take 
advantage of the opportunity 
to study the report. 

Undiay also says city ad* 
ministrator. Ken Bruch, or 
council members will be 
available to attend meetings 
of local organisations to ex« 
plain city's needs. 

Council members Tuesdsy 
night decided to have a half- 
day work session some time 
next month, after Nov. 4 city 
election, so that present and 
newly*elected city officials 



can meet with Robert Takeda 
and Kenvin Raknfss of M & I 
and go oyer the report In iU 
entirety. Council will also tour 
water plant to observe situa* 
tion for themselviss. 
Council hirefl M * I approxi* 
mately rit months ago at cost 
of $30,000 to conduct intensive 
survey of Rocky Fprd's pres- 
ent water and sewage systiem 
and prepare alternative 
courses for upgrading existing 
facilities; Sewer report is due 
in late November or early De- 
cember. 

Several problems are cur* 
renUy plaguing wgter plant, 
Bruch told council Tuesday 
night. South settitm basin wiU 
have to be drained because 
water is leaking out and can* 
not be stopped otherwise. 

There are also backwasbing 
problems*'witb Alters, which 
Bruch hopes to be able to re- 
pair in next day or two with 
help of equipment borrowed 
from city of La Junta. 
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Financing Big Problem 
To RF Water Improvement 



Kocky Ford cfty council and 
administrators met in a day- 
long session with M&I consult- 
ing engineers Robert Takeda 
and Kerwin Rakness Tuesday 
to discuss plans and finances 
for the proposed multi-million 
dollar water system for the 
city. 

•In the morning session 
Cedric Totten, county super- 
visor for Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration outlined pro- 
cedures for securing an FHA 
loan-grant to finance the 
system proposed by M&I. The 
consulting firm spent six 
months studying the current 
water treatment and distribu- 
tion facility. 

TKe meeting was the first of 
several meetings the council 
will hold to examine UkVn 
master plan which offers two 
alternative approaches to up- 
grading the Rocl^ Ford water 
system to within Environ- 
mental Protection Agency 
standards. 

City administrator Ken 
Bruch stated in a preface to 
the meeting the city was look- 
ing at a project which would 
cost a minimum of $2.2 million ' 
or climb as high as . $3.8 
million. 

Totten said FHA funds could 
be nude available to the city 
to finance the project but re- 
quired a preliminary applica- 
tion and review by not only the 
State Planning Commission 
but the FHA state engineer as 
well. He pointed out that FHA 
would consider financing the 
Improvements only if the city 
was turned down by commer- 
cial bonding companies. 

Indications from some 
council members who had al- 
ready investigated some 
bonding companies were that 
it was unlikely any com- 
mercial establishment would 
post bonds for the full amount 
needed for improvements ^ 
based on a $2 million-plus 
figure. Feelers sent out to the 
companies, however, did 
indicate the possibility bf a 
partial financing of the water 
Improvements. 

Totten said it had been the 
policy of FHA to accept "all or 
nothing** financing in ap- 
plicnn* requests, altho he did 
not rule out entirely the 
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possibility the city could suc- 
cessfully get joint financing 
from FHA and a. commercial 
bonding company. 

The FHA county supervisor 
would not pin down any ab- 
solute figure the city could get 
saying much depended upon 
the attitude of the state 
engineer when reviewing the 
application and actual funds 
available thru FHA. 

When pressed for a figure, 
Totten offered an "out of the 

air" grant sum of between 
$400,000 and $500,000. Balance 
of the FHA monies would be in 
the form of a loan payable 
over 40 or SO years at five per- 
cent interest. 

Totten added if the city 
qualified for the FHA loan it 
would open avenues for other 
federal monies (as an 
example Jrom the Four- 
comers administration) to use 
toward the water improve- 
ments. 

According to Totten, the pro- 
cedure ahead for the city 
council was: .deciding on a 
firm water improvement plan 
and figuring its cost; invest- 
igating commercial bonding 
companies and receiving con- 
finnation they would not post 
bonds for the city, and then 
filing formal applicaUon for 
the money thru his FHA office 
and securing a go-ahead from 
the Colorado Planning Com- 
mission. Without a CPC okay 
Totten said, FHA would likely 
refuse any aid. 
Even if all the government 
paperwork and review of the 
application went smoothly 
and the application was ap- 
proved, Totten said it would 
be four to five months before 
any funds broke loose and 
construction could begin. 
The city has an EPA deadline 
to begin construction on the 
improvements by July of ws 
or face possible fines. 
The councirs investigation 
into an FHA loan is Just one of 
several financing alternatives 
it will be looking at during the 
next few months. 
In the afternoon session, the 
council reviewed the M&I plan 
to clarify suggestions and im- 
plications in the improve- 
ments and visited water treat- 
ment plant and other areas to 
be affected by the altema* 
tlves. 
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-JtOCKY FORD'S 18 YEAR OLD WATER 
CONTROL TECHNICIAN KNOWS JOB 

BY MARK VANCE ment faciliUtM, After tdtUng, can break down raw sewage. 
Kevin Gertig Is Rocky Ford water is siphoned off and hdd Lagoons , are connected by 
water quality control in coagulation basins where overflows which carry waste 
technician. Gertig is re- aluminum sulphate is added waler to the next step in the 
sponsible for alerting offlcials Suspended particles are treatment process. The water 
of water quality problems. It chemically ''dumped to- goes from lagoon one to 
was Gertig's findings that brot gather u> aid in fUtratkm. The l«goon two and into lagoon 
aute inspectors to city precipiiiate is settled to bottom three. The waste water is in 
settUng ponds when they were of basin which is cleaned the three poods for about 80 
invaded \sy water polluting al- every 12 months. The water is days before it is allowed to 
gae, ''Carteria mulifilb'*. The removed off top of coagulation flow in to Arkansas River via 
hispectors were able to pre- basin and fUtered thru sand drainage ditch. During those 
scribe priqwr treatment pro- and charcoal. 80 days harmful substances 
cedures and water was re- Chemicals other than alumi- are broken down t^ bacteria 
turned to normal. num sulphate added to water algae. Gertig runs fre- 
Gertig is 1975 graduate of are copper sulphate to kill quent analytical tests of in- 
Rocky Ford high school. This algae, and chlorine gas to Mil fluent and effluent to check 
hardly represents his know- bacteria. Chlorine has been their quality, 
ledlgepf city's water situatloa added only before filtering ' 
Gertig has spent last Ave ar ^ water coming out at the 
years studying Rodxy Ford Up had no chlorine. Gertig re- 1 
system and was enrolled in ports city has initiated action 
chemistiy classes in La Junta on his irians for a post-fllter ' 
at Otero Junior College last chlorinator. 
year«to aid In work. He plans Water is then piped to homes 
to attiMid OJC next year. where it is used and discarded 
Gertig works in new water to sewer. Sewage is piped to 
quality control laboratory be- city sewage lagoons. There 
hind fire department. His Job are three lagoons totaling SO 
hivohres a variety of tesU acres area. Lagoon one re- 
made of Rocky Ford water at ceives raw sewage from pipe 
various stages between enter- line. In this lagoon there are 
ing settling ponds and leaving five aerators, three of which 
sewage lagoona, in effort to run constantly, other two are 
comply with water quality set to run 30 minutes every 
standards set by federal twohours. Aerators aid in dis- 
government and monitored by solving oxygen Into water of 
CUorado Siaie Oq>art^ 
Health. 

Whole process gqes like this 
as explained by Gertig: Water 
is taken from Catlln Canal and 
left to settle In reservoirs near 
Play Park hill at water treat- 

^^0\mc?,t Rocky Ford Dally Gazette 
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City to Seek $4 Million 
Funds for Water System 



After a lengthy discussion on 
various phases of Roclcy 
Ford's municipal water sys- 
tem problems, members of 
Rocky Ford city council Tues- 
day night decided to asic Bos- 
wortbSulIivan financial ex- 
perts to explore poasibUitles 
for financing a four million 
doUar project. 

City Administrator Ken 
Brudi met with representa- 
tives of the company Wednes- 
day to start the Job which will 
take a minimum of two 
months, Bruch estimated 

If study shows a potential of 
the amount of money neces- 
saxy, council will go for com* 
piece project described In 
Alternative 1 of the engineer- 
ing study Just completed 

This means complete re- 
buikling of the water process- 
ing plant at about $1,700»000; 
Installation of 8 inch loop lines 
to create adequate water 
pressure over the whole town 
at 1500,000; replacement of 
four inch water lines at 
$800,000; replacement of six 
inch water lines at 1800,000 
and a new line from city own- 
ed wells near* the river at 
|200»000. 

Councilman Bob Babcock 
pointed out that if th^ city can 
get 14 million financing on a 40 
year payout it probably can be 
paid off by doubling water 
rates. City hu made applica- 
tion to Farmer's Home Ad* 
ministration for funds and 
hopebilly, some grants. 

Alifiembers of the council 
appwv to favor Alternative 1 
except Councilman Frank 



Holder who believes city 
should consider trading Catlin 
surface water rights for un- 
derground rights and should 
drill another well, which, with 
the two 1,000 gpm wdls the 
city now has, could stq)|riy 
clear water which would take 
much less processing than 
muddy water from CatUn and 
Rocky Ford ditches. 
City council is looking at at 
least two months for financing 
study; at least six months for 
engineering drawings and 
bidding which could mean a 
year before work could start 
EPS has given Rocl^ Ford a 
July 1, 1976 deadline to comply 
with standards for the water 
system. 

Taking part in Tuesday's dis- 
cussion were Mayer Geoiige 
Gregg, Bruch, Erhard 
Hagenau, assistant ad- 
ministrator, CouncUmen Bab- 
cock, Holder, VirgU Lindsay, 
Marion VanDyk, Seldon Wood 
and Phil Perez; Kevin Gertig, 
Bob Saulmon, Barton Men- 
denhall, Sharon Dazzio and 
Ross Thompson. 
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R2 School Bond 
Election Oct. 14 



Rocky Ford school tioard 
members Iv a 4*1 vote Tue8< 
day evening approved resolu- 
lion setting Oct. 14 for bond 
election in which voters will 
be aslced to approve two 
separate proposals. 

One question will Involve 
issuing 2&-year bonds to fi- 
nance remodelling at Liberty 
and Washington elementary 
schools and Rocky Ford High 
School and construction or ac- 
quisition of an adminisuative 
office building. 

Second separate proi^osal 
will be on whether or not R-2 
sdKHd district should build a 
year*round swimming pool. 

No price tag was put 
either proposal Tuol sy 
night, with action on that part 
postponed until Sept. 9, pend- 
ing cost report from ardiitec 
Larry L. 3ourn. 

Votin» ••No" on reso ^.ion 
was btwi member, E/ lend- 
er, who later tt T'jt aily 
Gaxette ttmt ne strongly 
favors rlie swimnung pool and 



felt that only one question 
should have been placed on 
the ballot, with pool included 
as part of overall construction 
proposal. 

Remaining four board mem< 
bers, Elloise Fraser, John 
lozzl, Wayne Smith and Ron 
Ulery, voted in favor of 
separating the proposals. 

Vote came after discussion of 
need and desirability for year- 
round pool as part of school's 
physical education program 
as opposed to new outdoor 
pool which City of Rocky 
Ford has been considering for 
summer swimming instruc- 
tion and recreation use. 
. Mayor George Gregg, pros* 
ent at the board meeting in a 
reporting capacity* comment- 



ed, in his official position, that 
city council has not taken any 
action yet and that a new 
munici|Ml pod, financed in 
part with federal or state 
grants, could probably not be 
completed for at least two 
years. 

Prior to the vote Jack Pep- 
per, representative of Boet- 
tcher & Co., who is serving as 
district's fiscal agent in the 
bond election, spent nearly 15 
minutes reading aloud the text 
of the election resolution, 
which provided for all details 
of the election including pub- 
lication of notices^ number of 
election judges required, site 
of election (Lincoln school) 
and method of voting by 
absentee baltot. 
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Our Readers Write 

School Bond Tax Would 
Clobber Retired People 

Uwoiddtenicttfi»«luMl«U tOuMik^Wm 
tte new school plant ioi|Mm»- twcy buUdlogt art , not 
iMQto the lehool bopM hat ntootttry. I am fqr tpottdln^ 
drttmtd iqi. It woiild ht niee monty for whtf ipi^t tft , 
If wt all had a ntw CtdiUac/ Mtdto mttt ttatilaii^^k^^ 

But tht tdiool hond itnit odueatt cUldr«o«;biit ht^^ 
MKtTiitidayboiltdowntonot that I dotft tbiak moot of ito 
toimieh«Wwtwamitr*at can aflM to jity'ft^ 
to '"Can wt tfford It?" up and itmdd^ 

WtartttUlpaylngoiithtlatt good buUdlpii that :irm^^ 
bond ltsut and now tbty art proWdtJuiy nldi^ielaiH^ 
atUng u$ to pi^ aitd pigr for I tWnk shbiO^ 
anotbtrmytart to rtmodfl 'W^^ o^ both 9M bond 
tht tdiool buddhgi and add isMtt IMay. Tlm^ 
ntw facUltitt whtn throU- tchool of fidalt tbmp up with 
mtnu ai% g6bi^ down* Tht tomtthing wt eaq tfforl 
ntw bond iMtit wip add |7V a Mary aammMa 

ytar to tht tam dn an 
avtragt homo for tht otxt to 
ytan. 

In Mitt of tht rtcttiion wt 
ttUl Jiavt Infiation. And wt 
tonttantly havt to pty roort 
and nkm for gat and oil, foodt 
and taxtt of all Undo. Tht 
ichool taxtt trt going up, tht 
dty taats art going up, tht 
rural . firt dlitrkt taxttt 
probabiyi 

Bvtntually tht tax burdtn on 
proptrty .owntra bteomtt too 
httvy to btar. It't bad tnough 
for ptopit who art taming 
tiio^ih to got by, but it't bt- 
coming impoiiibit for old ago 
ptmlontrt and othtrt who art 
rttbid^tn fixtd inoomtt, to 
ktip'tbtir homtt. 

I am for iptnding whtttvtr 
it ntctttary to improvt 
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Walters Says - 

R2 School Bonds Would 



1 



Mean 9ii Mill Increase 




History of Rocky Ford's Oct. at cost of $35 per square f* 
i4 school bond election was re- At RFHS new library ac, 
viewed for Rocky Ford Re- tlon and new music depa^ 
publican Women's Club mem- ment addition are estimat 
bers Monday evening by Supt. to cost $37 per square foi,. 
Rolland Walters. while additional athlptic aih. 
Walterswas guest speaker at physical education wing, be- 
club meeting held at home of cause of higher ceilings and 
BoniU Todd. more plumbing, will probably 
Beginning with his own cost $40 per square foot, Wal- 
arrival in Rocky Ford as new ters said, 
superintendent two years ago. Bond election will include 
Walters outlined steps taken two questions; (1) on educa- 
te study present school . fa- tional remodelling and con- 
cilities including review by struction at cost of $1,775,000, 
special committee of citizens which will require Si^jniU 
and educators last year. new levy, and (2) physical 
Needs, which facilities study education and athletic addi- 
committee recommended, in- tion at cost of $685,000, which 
eluded abandoning Lincoln will require another 3mill new 
and remodelling remaining levy, a total pf mills In- 
two elementary schools and crease. 
Rocky Ford High School, the R-2 school district presently 
superintendent said. ha* 7 mtn bond lew^which is 
School board decision to ask being used to pay off 196t bond 
voters to approve $2,460,000 issue whereby RFHS and jun- 
20-year bond issue followed, ior high addition were flnanc- 
This will include remodelling ed. There is $670,000 balance 
present Washington and on that, Walters said, which is 
Liberty buildings at estimated due to be paid off in 198L 
cost of $20 per square foot and As an example of what the 
constructing new 4,000 square proposed bond Issue could 
feetaddltlonson each building mean to a taxpayer, Wt ners 



Rocky Ford Dally Gazette > percent of assessed szh^'y 




pointed out that a tax^^ayer 
with home with market iue 
of $25,000 would pay $*^ r'r 
month or $1.50 per week mi re. 
If both proposed bond Issi cs 
are approved Oct. 14, 
Increase R-2 bond Ind ebted- 
ness to $2,460,000, ap:v'*xl- 
mately one quarter riilhon 
dollars below lethal lii' t 



of $16,^.926). 
After Walters' pres4Si tnt. 



which Included qut'Stions ^rid 
answers and comments irons 
these present, short busilness 
meeting ^as hcM during 
which etui ^oied to hav^ «ble 
at Lions Clut Pea marUei Oct. 



(i:?o> 



At <.*ii?se of evening, hv4^ 
^xy<t6 rkifr^^r'ihments to the IS 
men^fcJJ-: . I'f^ Rut^t* p f ^ 
Nf V n^'/'^invt. Oct. V ' I 
k\ ufi ^orrtv of Mii^ 



R2 School Bond Election /« / 7S 

. (Thlslfltheflrftofaicrkflor needs identified into general 
artklef to inform readen of building plans for the purpose 
Dally Gaieite aboat R2 Bond of determining the amount of 
Election.) money needed for construc- 
Question of what to do with tion. Late last summer sdnxri 
Lincoln School has been rais- board reviewed these cdst < i 
ed for several years and figures and decided what 
culminated in a decision by items were most important 
the Rodiy Ford School Dis- and could be afforded in 
trict R2 Board of Education to Roclcy Ford. The items having 
examine the total facility the lowest priority were left 
needs. During the 1974-75 out of the bond issue, 
school year a study committee The bond issue was put into 
of Rocky Ford clUiens was es- two questions so that voters 
tabUsbed to recommend to can establish their own 
board of education the school priorities for the school fa- 
fteility needs now and for the cility needs in Rocky Ford. ) 
next several years. a bond election will be hdd 
School faciUties study com- at Lincoln School Tuesday, 
niittee examined first hand Oct, 14, so that the community 
each building used by the dis- ^ay answer two questions 
trict, instructional areas as about school faculties. The 
well as such service areas as tint is concerned with addi- 
transporUMon, warehousing, uon of instructional materials 
food MTvice, and administra- centers at Rocky Ford High 
tion. Last sprint the commit- school, Liberty, and Washing- 
tea made reconunendiUons ton; major remodeling of 
for the new construction and uberty and Washington to 
remodeling they believed gain more learning area; re- 
neceasary to bring the school modeUng and addition 6f tiie 
facilities into line wiUi Uie music area at Rocky Ford I 
educational program develop* High School. The cost figure 
ed over Uie past » years and h^re is 11,775,000. The second 
being {rianned for Uie future, question is concerned witii im- 
After reviewing Uieserecom* proved aUUetic and physical 
BMndations, board proceeded education faculties at Rocky 
with pUns by employing an Ford High School. Tl{e cost for 
architect and a financial [dan- question two is $685,000. In- 
ner. During the late spring eluded in tiiese cost figures 
iwA early summer meetings are new construction, re- 
were held wiUi Uie board, modeling, furnishings, fumi* ^' 
teaching and administrative ture, architectural and en- i 
staff, Uie architect and finan- gincerlng fees. I 

. clal planner to translate tiie —RoUaad Walters 
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Ask $2.4 Million Oct. 14 



R-2 Officials Confident Oond 
IssuQ lA^ili Pass 



Why is Rocky Ford R-2 
school board holding a special 
election Oct. 14 aud asking 
voters to approve two bond 
issues totaling $2.4 million? 

In order to provide readers 
with as much Information as 
possible about the school dis- 
trict plans, which include 
abandoning Lincoln elemen- 
tary school, remodelling and 
expanding Washington and 
Liberty and adding onto 
RFES. The Dally Gazette ask- 
ed Supt. RoUand Walters a 
number of questions. 

G.4ZETTE: What Is the basic 
or most important reason why 
the school board is asking for 
this bond issue? 

WALTERS: The basic rea- 
son and an over simplified one 
i» to improve the educati onal 
opportunity for our stu^Smr* 
uver the past 25 years or so, 
as our elementary program 
has continued to grow and de- 
velop» the facilities have re- 
mained essentially the same 
as they were when the build- 
ings were constructed. At the 
elementary level the bond 
issue is designed to bring the 
facilities into keeping with the 
educational program. jKi the 
high school level the bond 
Issue is needed to provide for 
improved programs and also 
for programs which have out- 
grown the space due to in- 
creased participation of stu- 
dents. 

GAZETTE: Why was the 
bond request divided? 
WALTERS: When the board 
of education began to consoli- 
date the various recom- 
mendations it became readily 
apparent that the requesU 
when combined with each 
other fell into thr«e priorities. 
The top two priorities have 
Included in the bond 
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issue. Those items in the third 
priority were not included at 
all. The two questions then 
give people in Rocky Ford an 
opportunity to express their 
voice in establishing priorities 
so far as costs are concerned 
and at a figure which can be 
afforded. 

GAZETTE; What happened 
to question on year-round 
swimming pool on which 
school board voted Aug. 29t 

WALTERS: The swimming 
pod was one of the items in 
priority three and was not in- 
cluded in this bond issue be- 
cause of costs. 
GAZETTE: Have plans been 
drawn for remodeling and 
additions? If not* why not? If 
not, does this mean Board 
feels bond issue may not be 
approved? 

WALTERS: General plans 
have been drawn for all items 
to be included in both ques- 
tions on the bond election. 
These are general plans and 
not detailed plans since the 
latter requires considerable 
costs for architectural fees, 
which will be available only 
after the bond issue is approv- 
ed The board of education is 
very much behind this bond 
issue and believes strongly in 
both questions. The t>oard of 
education is very confident 
that both questions will be ap* 
proved since they really mean 
s better educational break for 
young people in Rocky Ford. 
GAZETTE: If bonds are not 
approved, what will school 
board do? 

WALTERS: At this point the 
board of education feels so 
positively about the items in 
the bond issue that prpvislQp a 
b^ygjwt^beenjniaj te shoulj jhc^ 
bond issue not^lpigoXa:" 
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That Is a bridge fj at the board 
idoes not anticipate having to 
cross. However, should the 
bonds n6t t>e approved there 
jire sffVffraLflptjflfls available 
for board consideration and 
ultimate action. O ne would be 
to fo iget the whole laa ug ofim- 

proved educationa l fornj^j^ 
— ui essence, to do nothiiigT 
Another altgmar.(Y^ I? JfLjgjf 
VfiX co mmunity fe elings to 
^ternyncjadCT^ in 
Rocky Ford felt it necessary 
to turn down this issue. Then 
there could be a revised bond 
issue cofTiiigjnB any defi-' 
ciencies that might have been 
identified. 

GAZETTE: With additional 
space, won't operating cosu 
and insurance cost more than 
St present? ; 

WALTERS: Additional 
space, of course, will increase 
operating costs and insurance 
costs. One thing which should 
be mentioned here is that in- 
cluded in the general plans at 
this point is not only additional 
space but a major remodeling 
-of many of the facilities in- 
eluded in the bond issue to re- 
duce our energy costs. I be- 
lieve that we might be very 
close to a trade-off so far as 
operating and insurance costs 
on the one hand and reduced 
energy costs on the other. It is 
much more difficult to put 
precise dollar figures on these 
costs than it is to anticipate 
the cost per square foot of a 
building. 

GAZETTE: If Lincoln is a 
sound building, as you have 
slated at school board meei^ 
ings, canU It be used for some* 
thing? Or does district plan tp 
raio It? 
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WALTERS: The use of Lin- 
coin school as a district fa- 
cility rather than an instruc- 
tional facility has been very 
seriously considered by the 
board of education. The 
soundness of Lincoln school is 
in the structure itself and cer- 
tainly not in the interior of the 
building. To m akeLi ncolaiDtq. 
ajunctional facjniy'itjvili re- 
q uire ex tensive remodeljng, 
new jme^h^fucSir plumbing^ 
And electrical systems. These ' 
costs would be in addition to 
other remodeling costs. One 
problem that we have with 
Lincoln school, when con- 
sidered for other uses, is that 
it is not all on one floor. We do 
need central office facilities, 
storage and warehousing. The 
square footage on one floor is 
greater than that which would 
be needed for central offices 
and the two stories do not lend 
themselves either to a central 
office facility or to need^.i 
warehousing. It would really 
be great to be able to put this 
amount of square footage on a 
single floor. There has been no 
decision for the present for the 
ultimate disposition of Uncobi 
school. Razing is a possibility 
however. 

GAZETTE: Doesn't school 
district own extra land that 
Isn'l going to be needed for 
building purposes? (I.e. the 
so-called Gangway porperty 
at First and Veatch and addi- 
tional land ndjacent to Lin- 
coln?) If so, are there plans to 
return this to tax rolls? 

WALTERS: Yes, there is 
land which the school district 
owns and at this point is not 
planning to use for building 
purposes. This is the '*Gong- 
way Property'' Just West of 
Second Street and near 
Veatch Avenue. This land is 
currently being used as an 
agriculture laboratory for our 
Agriculture Program, plans 
are to continue this use of that 
land. No decision has been 
made to the Lincoln Play- 
ground area. 

GAZETTE: How much of the 
spac^ lo the present elemen- 
* tary schools will be converted 
to open space classrooms? 
How much will remain as en- 
closed or seU<ontained class- 
jrooms? 

WALTERS: As was mention- 
ed earlier, the specific and de- 
Uiled drawings will not be de- 
veloped by :iie architect until 
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, after the bond issue is approv- 
ed. The term open-space 
classrooms is one. which al- 
' most has as many mental 
Jmages as there are people 
who use that expression. A 
better expression for the type 
of elementary (acility that we 
are looking at might be 
''flexible learning space*'. To 
some people, the term open- 
space classroom denotes a 
great deal of purposeless acti- 
vity but we do advocate 
flexibility in the use of space. 
No firm decision can be made 
until after the staff has an op- 
portunity to become more in- 
volved in making the educa- 
tional decisions. Perhaps at 
this point it Might be pertinent 
to point out that by re-arrang- 
ing the space at Washington 
and Litwrty we can increase 
the instructional space by ap- 
proximately 20 percent. There 
will, of necessity, need to be 
part of the elementary schoob 
which are closed areas. We 
would need a closed area for 
music, for lunch, for physical 
education, for educational, 
handicapped children and also 
mentally retarded young- 
sters. In addition to these 
needs there will need to be 
some closed space for chil- 
dren and adults who do not 
function well in more flexible 
areas. It is the intent that a 
balance will be developed, 
based on what the staff, in- 
volved in the detailed plan- 
ning, identifies as the fa- 
cilities which will provide the 
best educational program for 
youngsters in Rocky Ford. 
GAZETTE: Wh^t special 
additional areas are planned 
In elementary schools? Art 
room? Music room? 
WALTERS: Specified areas 
in the elementary schools will 
provide for music, for an in- 
structional materials center, 
forstor4ige, for activities suit- 
able for "wet areas", science 
and^rt for example. (A wet 
area is one where there is run- 
ning water and a waste 
drain.) Also, there will need to 
be special areas for health 
services, speech therapist, 
work areas for teachers and 
conference areas. 
GAZETTE: Are new luncb- 
roon facilities planned? If so, 
why? : 
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1/ALTERS: There will be 
special lunchroom facilities 
lOanned in both Washington 
and Uberty but they will not 
be totally new facilities. At 
one time both buildings did 
have lunchroom and kitchen 
areas. The lunchroom areas 
were turned into special read- 
ing classrooms, and the 
g3rmnasium or multi-purpose 
room served as an eating 
area. This arrangement has 
proved to create conflict with 
the music program, physical 
education program, and food 
servic es pro gram. 

GAZETTE: How large will 
new library (media centers) 
be at. elementary schooto? 
What will be approximate 
dlmenskms? 

WALTERS: The plans de- 
veloped at this point can have 
instructional media centers of 
something in the neighbor- 
hood of 4,000 sqiuire feet. As- 
suming that the building is es- 
sentially square this would 
mean that the dimensions 
would be something in the 
area of 60 feet by 60 feet. 

GAZETTE: WUI these pro- 
vide area for community use? 
What kind? 

WALTERS: The anticipated 
location of the Instructional 
Media Centers has been de- 
liberately designed so that 
these facilities may be shut off 
from the rest of the school so 
that they can be used when 
school is pot in session. The 
community use of such a fa- 
cility might be for utilizing 

some of the materials that are 
in the media center or for 
community meetings. 

GAZETTE: If either bond 
Issue fails, will school district 
seek to have another election? 
If so, how soon? 

WALTERS: The board of 
education believes that the 
citizens of Rocky Ford really 
do want these educational fa- 
cilities and^have not really 
anticipated that either ques- 
tion on the bond issue would 
fail, of course this could hap- 
pen. Colorado state law says 
that a period of 90 days must 
elapse before bond issue can 
be presented to the citizens in 
a community for a second 
vote. 

GAZETTE: Did school board 
consider separating elemen- 
tary school construction and 
making It a separate questton 
and high school another one? 
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; WALTERS: Yet. the boerd 

of education did consider 
separating the elecnentary 
achool construction from ihe 
high school construction. This 
was one of several alterna- 
tives which were examined 
Since there were so many and 
valid combinations, the board 
established its priority and 
put questions on the ballot 
around the need here in Rocky 
Ford and established the 
questions to meet the 
priorities. 

GAZETTE: If bond Issue Is 
approved, will district seek to 
let entire project to one con* 
tractor? If not, why not? If so. 
why so? 

WALTERS:' Very likely the 
board will seek to let the en- 
tire project to one general 
contractor; It is possible, al- 
though no decision has yet 
been made, that there would 
be separate contracts for the 
general contractor and the 
various sub-contractors. This 
will be determined for sure af- 
ter the detailed draw.iigs have 
been prepared and specifica- 
tions ready for bidding. 
Ordinarily there is a cost^ 
break if one general contract 
tor has the total job. 

GAZETTE: Who are the 
members of the community 
committee which Is backing 
ChU bond Usue? Who is chair* 
man? 

WALTERS: Members of the 
community who have indicat- 
ed their interest and willing- 
ness to serve on the Citiggna 
Committee f or the bond elecu. 
ttPR are'T'rank Tvila» Bill 
Bish, Ed Clute, Joe Dunn, 
George Gregg, Alden H. 
Knapp, Phil Madrid, Jim 
Moreland, Zolus Motley, and 
Cedric Totten. No Chairman 
has been identiried at this 
point. 

GAZETTE: What Is present 
mill levy for all school pur- 
poses In R2 district? 
WALTERS: 47JLjnHl«. 
GAZETTE: What will the 
bond iMue mean In terms of - 
additional mill levy? 
WALTERS: The additional 
ihill levy will not exceed |^ 
mills. This mill levy would go 
down as the assessed evalua* 
lion would i ncrease. 
GAZETTE: What do you pre* 
did will be rate of Interest o« 
bondsf 

WALTERS: The interest 
rates for municipal, bonds are 
in quite a state of flux right at 
the moment, due basically to 
some of the problems which 
currently exist in New York 



01^. We are antidpatiBg that 

the interest rate will be some- 
thing aro und 7.S percen t We 
hope that by the time we are 
ready to sell our bonds we 
would be looking at a lower in- 
terest figure. 

GAZETTE: How does this 
compare with Interest rate on 
ouUUndIng bonds, which will 
be pafd off In ISSI? 
WAITERS: Current bonds 

(»rry ,an interest ra te of ap* 
proximatriy 3.5 perc ent. 
GAZETTE:* Does the school 
board have plans for future 
construction of any addltkmal 
facilities such as admtailstra* 
tkm building? 

WALTERS: There are no 
plans at this point for addi- 
tional facilities other than 
those included in the proposed 
bond issue. There are needs * 
for some additional' facilities 
and a central office is one of 
these. The primary concern 
we have In our school district 
IS bringing the instruction 
program facilities into keep- 
ing with the educational pro* 
gram which children and 
youth need and deserve. Sev- 
eral facilities such as central 
offices, warehousing, and 
major storage will have to 
wail for the time being. 

GAZETTE: Was there any 
thought given to putting ad- 
mintotratlve offices In one of 
the buildings which Is being 
remodelled? 

WALTERS: There had been 
some discussion about putting 
administrative offices in a 
building to be remodelled, in 
other districts where this has 
happened the operation of 
both the building and the cen- 
tral offices were not totally 
satisfactory. The needs of a 
central office are quite differ- 
ent than a school. 

GAZETTE; If other costs are 
going to continue to Increase, 
such as utilities and gasoline 
for buses. Isn't R2 going to 
have difficulty meeting gen« 
oral fund budget? Therefore, 
Isn't this a time to tighten our 
collective belt rather than 
committing oorself to paying 
off 12.4 million over the next 20 
years? 

WALTERS: This is a very 
complicated question to pro- 
vide with a simple answer. In 
some respecu it is Just as 
loaded a question as, *'When 
did you stop beating your 
wife?** Nonetheless it is a very 
important question with which 
to deal. (134) 
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Vo begin with, we should al* 
ways have our collective belts 
especiaUy in the 
pgggf ytector. There should 
lem^ or unjusti- 

fiWle expenditures of other 
people's money. But it must 
also be remembered that too 
much belt tightening today 
can be very expensive in the 

future, for example, one item 
wecpnsicterc^pu^^ 
teen months ago is being quot- 
ed to us now at 40 percent 
more than when we first con- 
sidered it. Another thing to 
examine is school construc- 
tion cost. It costs about twice 
as much per square foot to re* 
model a school facility today 
than it cost Just a few years 
back to construct a new school 
facility of comparjiibile quality. 
The prospect for the near 
future continues the inflation- 
ary trend. Putting things off is 
not good economy in an infla- 
tionary period. Borrowing 
time can and has proven to be 
very expensive at times. 
Another way of looking at 
this question is in comparing 
costs. Comparisons can and 
have been made with other 
schod districts in the state, 
with national figures, even 
with relative costs in other 
coui;itries. When compared 
with comparable school dis- 
tricts in our part of Colorado 
we nnd our expenditures are 
about average. When compar- 
ed with statewide figures our 
school esqpenditures are some* 
what below state averages. 
In essence, we certainly 
should keep our ''collective 
belts tightened'' but not to the 
point where we strangle our- 
selves. We want and should 
have continued quality 
schools and education for the 
future citizens of the Arkansas 
Valley and for Colorado. 
Money should not be spent un- 
necessarily nor should -we get 
behind in any aspect of our R2 
educational program so we 
are, in effect, piling up bills to 
pay for a few years down the 
road. 

GAZETTE: How much In- 
terest will the district be pay- 
big off hi addition to the 12.4 
mlUtoa prhiclpal? 

WALTERS: At this Ume it is 
impossible to indicate what 
the total interest for a 20 year 
period will be on the 12,460,000 
since the interest rate has not 
been establislied and will not 
be established until the bonds 
are ready for sale 

Oaaetjijj., 10-1-75 
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(Hie sccmd III a Mriet) 
One of the mosi pressing 
needs identined in the R2 
school facility study is for 
more ad equate library space 
aTRScEy ord Hign dchooi. ac 
the present time there is space 
for eight students of a student 
tody of 580 to sit down and use 
material from the lit>rary. . 
There is inadequate space fo 
house materials which are 
currently on hand and the dis- 
trict is told we do not have the 
desirable number of books 
and periodicals for a high 
school our size. A library is 
viewed now as an instruction- 
al materials center which 
should house maps, globes, 
charts, films, filmstrips, 
slides, bransparencies and a 
wide variety of other teach- 
ing-learning materials and 
equipment. At ttie present 
time space does nut permit the 
Instructional materials center 
(IMC) concept at Rocky Ford 
High School. 

This is also true at both 
Liberty and Washington. Both 
of these buildings were 
constructed without a Ubrary 
(or IMC). Effoct has been 
made to uciltes a classroom 
for this purpose. 
With the anticipated closing 
of Lincoln School as an in- 
structional facility* space 
must be fbund for approxi- 
mately ISO students in Liberty 
and Washington. 1^ remodel- 
ing these facihlies wt oan gain 
about 20 percent more learn- 
ing area without new class- 
room construction. 

Energy costs are increasing 
very sharply as fossil fuel sup- 
plies are used up. Liberty and 
Washington have what 
amounts to one wall of glass in 
every classroom. This ac- 
counts for considerable heat 
loss in cold months. 

During the past 25 years and 
more the total educational 
program has developed a 
great deal while our elemen- 
tary school facilities have re- 
mained essentially the same. 
One example of this is our 
music program and space. 
This part of our music educa- 
tion program Is well researcfa- 
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ed and tried out, but one which 
is best , handled in a special 
room with adequate space for 
an activity type of music pro- 
gram. Presently the elemen- 
tary music teachers move 
from one room to another. 
Many of our elementary 
classrooms are less than 700 
square feet. 

Storage is a serious problem 
k our elementary schools.' 
/lost of the classrooms were 
buik with no storage space for 
instructional materials and 
equipment. 

Thare are some parts of 
Liberty and Washington 
which do not meet current 
building code requiremenls* 
One example of this is air dr- 
culatim in rest rooms located 
between classrooms in one 
wing in each building. 

At Rocky Ford High School it 
is necessary to limit our 
{diysical education program 
to two years because of space. 
Present facilitiM do mot lend 
themselves to an individualiz- 
ed program for special needs 
which the teachers identify. 
Also, from late October thru 
middle March there is ''com- 
petition" for space for the 
activity program. There are 
more studenu participating in 
athletics than ever before. 
(This is true throughout the 
nation, not just in Rocky 
FonL) Girls* sports are add- 
ing to the numbers of partici- 
pants. There are over ISO stu- 
dents participating in winter 
sports programs. Physical 
education facilities are used 
from about 6:30 a.m. to 10 
p.m. during the winter 
months. HaU space is used as 
well as the physkal education 
facilities. The wear and tear 
on equipment which is moved 
around has proven to be very 
expensive. 

(Future articles will provide 
additional information about 
facility needs in specific parU 
of R2 education program.) 

—RoUaad Walters 



SOURCE: Rocky Ford 
Dally Crazette^ 
10-2-75 
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(This Is the third article 
faiatcriet) 

SPACE NEEDS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
The typical classroom con* 
siracted to accomodate from 
ao to 35 papilB and a single 
teacher is not appropriate for 
education in our schools to- 
day. With this type of struc- 
ture the teacher finds hi msdf - 
herself under limitations on 
the types of activities and 



styles of children, and allow 
us to further develop the types 
of learning centers that will 
allow children to utilize all of 
the equipment, materiab and 
taUents of teachers. 
The physical environment 
can, itself, teach. It can pre- 
sent options. It can encourage 
or discourage visual and oral 
communication. It can invite 
a person to sit down and think 
things out — or, it can make 



ine ivDes oi wu^mw — — — - » 

tSchU« styles he/she .-ssp--***!*"^ ^"^^^ 
S We realiie that not iSfcr learmng as a multl-me<Ja 



children learn at the same 
rate, or in the same mannef , 
yet'the classrooms-dictate to 
our children's needs. 
A typical classroom is too 
small to be used for large 
group instruction or for learn- 
ing laboratory activities. It is 
too lairge for per»i 
ences, for use by small learn- 
ing teams or for small group 
discussion. 

The structures we now have 
in our community are of the 
type mentioned above. 

We would like our building to 
provide us with the flexibility 
we need to meet the learning 



experience — or, it can make 
devices for multi-media 
learning inaccessible. 
The environment in our 
buildings does not encourage 
the kinds of setting for active 
learning nor do our buildings 
lend themselves to the multi- 
media materials usage. 
Another need and use of 
space requirement we have is 
in the area of special pro- 
grams Uiat the schools pro- 
vide for children. Programs 
such as music, guidance, 
speech and healtii, require 
special space and environ- 
ment if they are going to help 
Uie child At the present some 
of these areas share space 
while others have to use balb, 
work rooms, and storage 
areas which cause a lot of in- 
conveniences to studenU and 
teachers not to mention the 
adverse effect they have on 
the learning. - - • 
^ — RenaldFInk 



SOURCE: Pocky Ford Daily Gazette . 10-7-75 
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misltCherMrUi 
ta a series) 
ARE YOU FLEXIBLE? 
James: Are you new to our 

school? 

Aniolnclte: Yes. Today is my 
first day. 

James: What was your 
school like? 

Antoinette: It was wonderful. 
My mother called it a flexible 
school. 

James: What does flexible 
mean? 

Antolacite; Well, this room 
we are in right now is kind of a 
flexible unit. There is water 
for drinking and washing. 
There are centers like that 
game area over there and the 
reading comer. But« James, 
close your eyes and try to get 
a picture of this. The school I 
came fnmi two units or 
two giant classrooms! instead 
of twdve small ones. In unit 
one, I had a homeroom teach- 
er that I went to first thing 
each morning. I got to choose 
that teacher after the first 
week firom the seven teachers 
in my unit. 

James: Did you like your 
homeroom teacher? 

AaleiBeUe: Of course. Tbe 
homeroom teacher is the one 
who listens to your problems 
and keeps your records, talks 
to your parents and stuff like 
that But lei me finish describe 
ittg my unit There was a fdace 
where I went for math called 
Exact Science Lab. We had 
reg Jar lessons. There were 
younger kids in my gfoup and 
older ones too. We worked on 
adding, subtracting; measur- 
ing, botany, zoology, electri- 
city and things like that 

James: You mean kinder- 
garten, first, second and third 
graders were together? 

Antoinette: Oh yes. You 
could walk around in the unit 
and see your friends working 
on all kinds of lessons. In fact, 
Jamte, I sometimes finished 
my math assignment before 
the others and I would go over 
to the drama area and play 
house with the younger stu- 
dents. Sometimes they would 
come and help us do experi- 
ments. Some of them were 
really curious. • 

James: Wasn't it very noisy 



in the unit? 

Antoinette: No. The teachers 
asked us to save the scream- 
ing and running for outdoors. 
The unit had carpet on the 
floors and soft board on the 
walls and this made the place 
quiet. 

James: What was a day like? 
Antoinette: Well, first thing 
in the morning you would go to 
your home teacher. If there 
was any change in your day, 
the teacher would tell you. ^ 
Then I would go on my own 
way. First tor the Exact Sci* . 
ence Lab. There I would either 
have Mr. Yates or Mis!: Fow- 
ler. We would do experiments, 
math problems, see a film, or 
watch a demonstration. Next I 
would go to Language Arts. I' 
wou( 2 be with Mrs. Anderson, 
Mnr. Henry or Mr. Ramos. 
No* James, oidy a few of the 
kids that were in Exact Sci- 
ence with me were with me in 
Language Arts. Do you get the 
'picture? 
James: Right on. 
Antolnelle: Wdl, we did Af- 
ferent things in Language 
Arts. Some days we made 
speeches, some days we lis- 
tened to the teachers make 
speeches. Some days we 
worked on penmanship, wrote 
-letters, -made- report^' from 
books that we read. After Lan- 
guage Arts I would leave the 
unit and'^go to Recreation. 
Recreation is like PJB. Many 
days we could choose to play a 
team game or play with a few 
friends on tlie equipment or on 
the paved court Finally we 
would go t>ack to the unit for 
Fine Arts. Now Fine ArU 
would mean art with Mr. 
Camp or music with Miss 
Rivera. Music had its own 
room so the singing and 
marching would not disturb 
anyone. It was super to stand 
at the clay table and ^uftth my 
little sister write her nimibers 
on the board with Miss Fow- 
ler. 

James: Antoinette, thanks 
for letting me be a spectator 
at your other school. 

Antoinette: What does spec- 
tator mean, James? 

James: I will explain it at re- 
cess. See you later. 

. ---DarrylBeaven 



iSOURCE: Rocky 
Dally Gazette > 
10-8-75 
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Our Readers Write ^ 

"^T)pOTXfa^oms Not 
Conducive to Learning 



Unlito inaoy people in Rocky 
Fordt we have bad children in 
an open rlnBiiii||,ilUinlliiii 

Our daugbt^i'lMP^ two 

illff i iiliiiiiiBBIFililillii the 

second was mtMrlllltar than 
the flm, stiU. the open class* 
rwoi rituaticn was not satia* 
factory.* • . 

piadpUne was much more 
rdaiedas the children were 
luffder to control in a less con* ' 
fined dass* Haiv of the chi^ 
drei^ took advantage^ e( the 
situation as .often as they 
could, which resulted in nmeh 
conflakn and unnecessary 
M^al tiAies. 
Aa a second graddr» she 
.brought home work wUdi 
should have been finished ia 
adml^ but. was not,, because , 
she waa so distracted by what 
was going on hi other parts jof 
the learning area. She spent 
many^hours working at home. 
Stai^ the beginnii« of school 
jn Bodsy Por4 school district^ 
heratudy habits are much im- 
proved and she completes her 
homework in a few mtaiutea 
instead of an entire evening. 
She Is in third grade this year 
imd I realise some of the im- 
provement w.buld come 
naturally' with growth but not 
^ mudi as we see hi her. 
Tm sure she is not the only 



child who neecb a more con- 
tained classroom than wiU be 
offered in the remoddled 
schools if this bond issue 
petitfs. 

Having ^ted Wa8hb«ton 
Sdiool during their open house 
Oct. 7, we can see wherf . there 
is a. need f^x* mora library 
space and a hmchroom. Can*r 
tMs be accomplished for less 
money? 

A largq impresshre buUdBng 
doesn't -neoessarify tanproire 
the qfuaU^ of the education 
received there. It is merely a 
showpiece. Tlw appearance of 
the building will not make a 
child want to learn. If that de« 
sire is not there, then all die 
money in the world wop't h^ 
^hatehOA-Qy iheaame token, 
a child vrtio wants to learn and 
is iitaKsted: in the worid 
around him will learn and get 
an education no matter what 
the buikBng looks like. 

While we agree tbatlhere ans 
needs that should be met, we 
feel that the voters must de- 
cide how much of thia pro- 
posal is necessity and bow ^ 
much is juit added decora* 
Uon. 

lake*ioan Woody 



SOIJRCK: Rocky Ford Dally Gftzette ^ 10-8-75 
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(This U the flflh 
Inatcrlet) 

As new teaching techniques 
and materiab are developed 
for education, the Instruction- 
al Materials Center (I.M.C.) 
has become an Important and 
integral part of oich school 

It is in the I.M.C. that not 
oidy books and nuigazines are 
made available but also film 
strips and film projectors, 
fibn loops and loop projectors, 
records and record payers, 
Upes and Upe recorders, 
transparencies, charts, pic- 
tures and learning games. 

In recent years, because of 
IMeral funds dnignated for 
sttdi purchases, many fine 
materials have been added to 
the I.M.C. at Uberty School 
and at Washington School 
lliese materials include helps 
in the areas of visual-motor 
and auditory perception, lan- 
guage arts, reading, math, 
science, social studies, career 
awareness," self -concept; and 
sdf-developmcnt. There are 
professional boida and maga- 
zines availaUe'for teachers ^ 
and parents. 

The Instructional Bfaterial 
Center can become the hub of 
leandng in a schod. At this 
time the materials are crowd- 
.ed into a limited space with 
very little room for children. 
Space is needed for children to 
make use of the materials 
when they need information or 
motivation. Many children as 
individuab, small groups of 
children, and classes of chil- 
dren need to have the learning 
materials of the I.M.C. avail- 
able to them at all times. 



As materials wttt planned 
for and purchased, parents 
were kept in mind, and it is 
Ymped that parents will con- 
ference often with teachers* 
and will check out materials 
from the Centers that will help 
them help the children learn. 
In this way parents, tettchers, 
and chiMren will be invoWed 
in bringing about the edoca- 
tknal growth of each chQd. 

1 am happy to know that the 
Board of Edocatioa is foUow- 
ing the recoRunendatfcm of the 
Schod Facilities Study Com- 
mittee in proposing remodel- 
ing the two elementary 
sdiools to better serve all of 
the elementary children in the 
community. 

Mncerely* 
Barbara Evans 



SOURCE: Rocky Ford Dally Gazette . 10-9.75 
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Can R2 Afford This 
Building Program? 



Next Tuesday, Oct. 14, 
registered voters of the R2 
school district will be asked to 
vote **yes** or "no** on spend- 
ing nearly $5,000,000 for re- 
modeling thre^ schools build- 
ings and building additions, 
altho the program will not add 
any new classrooms 
numerically. 

If both proposals are approv* 
ed R2 school administrators 
will have a broker sell 
12.460.000 worth of bonds to be 
paid off over a 20 year period 
at an estimated 7>i percent in* 
teresi. 

A chart prepared by Boettch- 
"^tt it Co. showing a 20 year 
payoff on $2,S0O,0O0 oond issue 

at interest rate of 7.250 per- 
cent would total $4,798,975 in- 
chiding principal and interest. 

School administrators are 
talking a 94 mill tax increase, 
but the increase would actual- 
ly amount to a great deal 
more than that. 

Presently R2 taxpayers are 
being assessed 7 mills to pay 
off the old IV^ million dollar 
high school bond issue by 1981. 
There is a balance of $670,000 
on bonds to pay off, plus 
$76,737.50 interest (at per 
cent) for a toul of $746,737.50. 
That will be paid off in 1981 
property Uxes should be 
£Mlf^ seven mills. 

Hwwever. If the bond issues 
are approved, the seven mills 
will not be taken off. They wiU 
simply be added to the 9^ 
mills making a toUl of 16V^ 
.juills more thai property own* 
era will pay for another IS 
ytan* 



The present 7 mill levy is 
bringing in money faster than 
the school district is paying off 
the bonds. They are not being 
paid off ahead of schedule 
since the money in certificates 
of deposit will earn 7V4 or 8 
percent while bonds are cost- 
ing only 3.52 percent. 
Next year R2 will pay off 
$100,000 principal and $22,225 
interest on the old bonds tor a 
total of $122,225. There is a 
surplus of $153,246 in the fund. 
This, plus anticipated excess 
income, will total $161,740. 
If the new bond issues do not 
pass, this growing surplus will 
be available to call in bonds 
for the last two years, pay 
them off and eliminate the 7 
mill bond levy by 1979. How- 
ever, if the bond issues, either 
of them, passf this money will 
not be used to pay on the old 
bonded indebtedness, but will 
go toward the new bonded in- 
debtedness. 

Altho no detailed plans have 
been drawn and will not be 
drawn unless the new building 
bond issues pass, a big portion 
of the money apparently will 
be used to tear out walls and 
build new open classrooms 
utilizing present hallway 
spaces. Remodeling calls for 

' reduction of windows in out- 
side walls, acoustical walls 
and ceilings and carpets on ^ 

j. the floor to help decrease . 

I noise. 

Some of the money will go to 
Aid space. There will be 4,000 
square foot additions onto 
Washi^hgton and Liberty 
schools, and Lincoln school ' 
(afCho admittedly a sound 
building) will be abandoned 
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Plans call for adding 6,444 
square feet of new instruction- 
al building at Rocky Ford 
High School and a total of 
15,215 square feet for a new 
high school gym, locker 
rooms, toilets, etc. The latter 
is included in the second bond 
proposal. 

First proposal is for re- 
modeling and expansion of in- 
stmcUonai areas at a cost of 
$l.n5.000 and the second, 
would btdid liew phys ed and 
athletic facilities at RFHS at 
an esUmated cost of $685,000. 
The new gym would not have 
any spectator space. 
Supt. RoUand Walters point- 
ed out that if the first proposal 
passes, the second does not, 
the athletic and phys ed fa- 
cilitiM will, |t)e out. Or if only 
second proposal is passed, 
those facilities will be con- 
structed and the instructional 
imiMwements will not be 



made. Funds from one pro- 
posal cannot be used on 
another proposal. 
Passage of the bond issue 
will increase taxes for aver- 
age property owner about $78 
per year. Actually the in- 
crease ts higher than that, 
since the present seven mill 
levy will continue 20 years in- 
stead of ceasing after five 
years. 
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iUcky For4 scImoI tftlrkt 
has asked stale badget review 
baahl for approval of a tO^iaa 
lacrease to aatliorlted 
revenoe base, accordlBK to 
Carl Daislo, R2 boslooss 
manager, wlio took district 
applkatioB to Denver Mon- 
day. 

This represents 3.7S mills on 
basis of R2 assessed vafamtion 
and unless R2 board cats 
levies elsewhere means 
another tax Increase Jost to 
meet the proposed bodget 
next year. 



City irf Rocky Ford is raising 
its levy 2 mills from 26.87 to 
28 J7. . County levy is 19.97 



miUsandniral fire levy is 1.30 
miQs (or 1.5 mills higgler if the 
district buys a new fire truck). 
Presently the R2 district tax 
]ffiy is 46.96. Add the mill 
increase and the school tevy^ 
will climb to over 96 mills.' 
Tims the total tax levy on 
Rocky Ford property would 
climb from $95.55 per thou- 
sand valuation to $107.05 dol- 
lars tax per thousand dcdlar 
valuation. 

R2 sdiDol district enrolment 
is decUning altho scbod offi- 
cios say it win soon level off 
Mi about-125 studentr-iwr 
gradeoratotal of 1.625 indud*. 
ing kindergarten. 

A decade ago R2 enrollment 
was over 2,000 pupils. Figure 
for 1970-71 was 1,841; 1971-72 
- 1,905; 1972-7S - 1,«39; 1975- 
74 — 1.756; 1974-75 — 1,761. 
R2 school offlclaU say that ir 
* the two bond Issues are de* 
feated they may revamp 
plans* lower cosU and try 
again. If voters won*t bay the 
plans, and It appears to be a 
matter of money* sighu may 
be lowered and a new proposal 
put to the voters. 



SOURCE: Rocky Ford Daily- Gazette > 10-9-75 
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Our Readers Write 

Ci^ Faced With Great 
improvement Costs Too 

If the good people of Rocky under demand to effect by 

Ford vote to pass the school next year. For plant improve- 

bQod issue next week, I shall ment, and for needed larger 

be glad to pay my part of the distribution lines in order to 

cost I am anxious to see all of provide fire protectlbn to 

our children and grandchil- areas thait cannot nov» be 

dren have good education. I do given sufficient volume of 

not plan to vote for the issue an water, the esMmates are 

it is proposed for I am sure . something over $2,000,000. 

t here are things planned th at Probable sewer costs will be 

are npt gaMmtiak another half million. These 

I am not going to vote for the are mur^* Failure to comply 

issue for another reason hav- with oi s Of the EPA can 

ing to do with problems faciifg subject stocky Ford to sub- 

the City of Rocky Ford These stantial fines. You can see 

proUems are absolute essen- what this amount of fuad^ is 
tiala, requiredby law^ 4he • goingtodo^o^ouFshare of the 

land regarding municipal cost of your city government, 

water and sewage. I feel it imperative that the 

% . P^P"® h« « *w information 
ThU week we in the city ad- at this Ume when we are fac- 
mhiistration have received tag such other large public ex- 
preliminary reports from the penditures. This applies par- 
engineers who have studied ticularly to those of m who 
our systems indicating about live within the city limits for 
what is going to be required in that is where the large part of 
the way of money to meet the the burden falls. 
EPA standards that we are BobBabcock 
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Our Readers Write 

High Priced Buildings 
Won't Improve Education 

With all this propaganda in 19*1 w>>«n present high school 

your paper for the school bond buUding Is paid off, but the 7 

issue it seems to me that "^iU* wiU then be ADDED 

someone should point out that onto your school bond levy of 

nothing's free. I am just as in- mills making a total of 16.S 

terested as the next guy in yoa*U be paying for the 

providing good education for "*xl 20 years, 

our boys and girls but it seems Some folia for the bonds 

to me that spending this <^'*>'" ^ valuations go iq>, the 

12,460.000 for remodeling and levy wiU be dnqiped. I have 

i»xpBiiding our sdiod build- never yet seen any taxes drop 

ings will not increase the qual- and these won't. You'll stiU be 

ity of education a fraction that paying the increase in doUars 

much. It WiU not add any new «gardle« of the ratio of 

classrooms. It will* tear out valuation and levy. The 

wallsbetweenroomsandhaUs I2.480.000|dus about t2 million . 

so that it will be Miser than jlotora interest win 

ever and ' thai spend 'mbre ^ be 1»W 

money to put in acoustical tile, »«'««y««»«WleyourBdves 

acoustical walls and deep car- with this additional burden 

peu to cut the noise. ■* yourself why the schools 

This is an experimental thing . can't operate a little more like 

we don't need. Have you ever »rmmg or private business 

tried to read in a room where y«» ty y to cut coste 
soroedije viras watdilng tdevi- 

sion at the same time? any tax gravy train 
This spending, at a time 

when school enrollments are ^ citizens of Rocky 
levelling off and even drop- Ford school district should get 
ping, just doesn't make sense, something for Uiis kind of 
Every property owner, al- '"""•y besides some pride- 
ready hit by prospect of a big b«"l buildings and a plaque 
hike to valuation and oUier »«" "»e school board, 
rising costs, will have to pay Doa.RM>oagal 
approximately 17 percent 
nsore for the next 20 years if 
the bond issues pass, and if 
you don't own property, you 
must be renting, and these 
costs will have to be passed on 
to you. 

They are talking a 9^ mill 
levy and in addition the pres- 
ent 7 mill levy we are now 
paying off WILL NOT end in 
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Dur Readers Write 

Sees Better Education in Bonds 



I am the parent of two chil- 
dren attending school in this 
district and have one child 
who will be attending school 
here for 12 years in the not too 
distant future. 

I am supporting the school 
bond issue for a number of 
reasons. I want my children to 
have a better education. 
Granted, they are getting a 
good education now, but there 
are certain areas where I feel 
that improvements are neces- 
sary, and better- facilities is 
one major concern. 

I feel that the students* needs 
are by far greater than they 
were when we, the parents df 
today's students, went to 
school. Times are changing. 
We mutt keep up with them. 
Do we want our children held 
back from college, decent 
jobs, a better life? I should 
certainly hope noi. In our age 
of technology the students 
must learn arid retain more 
for future use. They must not 
be held back due to our con- 
servatism. We must be liberal 
in our thinking and doing, as 
well as with our purses. We 
must take chances and be con- 
nderir that what ^We're c'oing 
now will ultimately benefit all 
of us. 'Especially tomorrow's 
students as well as today's 
students. 

I really don't know much 
about the flexible classroom 
concept, but I do feel that the 
students should work at their 
own pace, be it slow or fast. 1 
also trust our educational 
leaders and board members in 
their judgements of what's 
needed in our local school sys- 
tem. 

I am not an advocate of wom- 
en's liberation, but do feel that 
our girls are being discrimi- 
nated against in that they 
have to "make do" with 
what's available. After all, 
girls are not "second class 
citizens" and should not be 
treated as "second class stu- 
denU/' They should have all 
the athletic opportunities that 
are presently being offered to 
the male students. With the 
passing of the twnd issue girls 
will receive a jfair shake. 



As a parent I want the best 
education for my children that 
is possible. 1 want them to be 
able to continue their studies 
upon leaving the R'2 School 
District. 1 want them to learn 
at their own level and to have 
equal opportunities in their 
education, regardless of sex. 
I'm sure that other parents in 
the district feel as I do. This 
bond issue must be passed in 
order to provide a much better 
educaiioi: for each and every 
student in our district. 

Mary Schneider 
Rt.lBox377 
Rocky Ford 
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Our Readers Write 

In Favor of R2 Bonds 



On Tuesday, Oct. 14. resi- 
dents of the R-2 School Dis- 
trict will have an opportunity 
to vote on a bond issue, that if 
approved, will provide funds 
for some much needed im- 
provements in our school fa- 
cilities. As a citizen of the dis- 
trict I would like to urge all 
voters to VOTE YES on both 
questions that will appear on 
the ballot. 

Why do 1 say this when each 
and everyone of us are con- 
cerned with rising costs from 
every direction? Because the 
smaU added cost to our yearly 
tax btU is well worth the larg- 
er added benefits the changes 
will bring to every student in 
our district, not only next 
year, but in the yearsto come. 

As a member of the citizens 
committee that studied the 
present school facilities I kwe 
seen, first hand, our present 
inadequate classrooms, 
physical education, adminis- 
tration and other facilities. I 
have seen the restrictions un- 
der which our children learn 
and our teachers worU, and I 
know that things will not get 
better unless we do someU;ing 
positive to change and im- 
prove them. 



There were many items the 
School Faculties Study Com- 
mittee recommended to the 
Board of Education for im- 
provements in the district, 
and the items on the bond 
issue are only those which are 
essential to better education 
in our district. They are not 
'^frills'!, un-needed or extra 
items. There are many things 
we will have to do without. 

In asking the vtters of the 
district to VOTE YES on both 
questions I would like to ask 
each voter to ask himself a 
few questions. Do I know, first 
hand, of the cramped dass- 
room space in which my child 
or grandchild, or nei^^bor's 
child learns? Does it improve 
my child's education? Do I 
know the planning, logistical 
and other problems the teach* 
ers have because of this 
cramped space? Do I know 
what each school library or 
media center looks like? Do I 
know what the equipment and 
supply storage problems are? 
Do I know what the music 
rooms are like? Do I know 
~ that new federal laws say girls 
will be treated equally with 
boys in physical education and 
competitive athletic pro* 



grams, including practice 
time, practice area, hours and 
locker room facilities? Do I 
know that state law prohibits 
classroom teaching or physi- 
cal education programs in a 
school cafeteria? Do I know 
that if the needed changes in 
our school facilities are not 
met that programs will have 
to be reduced while the*prob- 
lem will remain, and the cost 
of correcting them later will 
be much greater than it is to- 
day? 

If you answier. all of these 
questions honestly, then the 
only answer you can come up 
with at the ballot box is to 
VOTE YES on both questions. 

Yes,' the rules of the game 
have changed Because of new 
state and federal laws, school 
districts cannot operate the 
same as they did five years 
ago. 

So what are we going to do 
about it? Wdl, we can hump- 
up our backs and say, no we 
don't need it, or it's too costly, 
or we can do it later, or ''we'll 
show those state and federal 
people where to get off ; but if 
we do that, who will be hurt? 
We will hurt our children, our 
school district and oursdves, 
that's who! And then, several 
years from now, when the 
problons have not gone away, 
and the facilities are still 



needed, and the cost of doing it 
has gone up by leaps and 
bounds, we can say to our- 
selves, "we should have ap- 
proved that bond issue back in 
1975". 

We are not the richest or the 
poorest school district in Cok>^ 



rado, but we are one of the 
best. To keep It that way your 
YEIS vote on both questions is 
the answer. 

Sincerely. 
George Gregg 
SOISourthlstSI. 
Rocky Ford, Colorado 
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R2 School Bond Election 



iOneorascriet) 

Justification for expansion of 
music facilities must have 
program improvement as its 
Isasis. The music program of 
Reeky Ford High School is an 
important part of the instruc* 
tional program as well as an 
integral part of the activities 
program of the school. Music 
IS one of the arts that surround 
chilcfren and adults nearly 
every day of their lives as a 
result of radio, tape players, 
and television. It is an art that 
provides entertainment for 



groups as wdl as individuals. 
As a result, perhaps one of the 
most important goals of the 
music program is developing 
appreciation and fondness for 
good music. 

Approxipialely ISO students, 
one fourth of H.S. student 
body, are enrolled in either 
the vocal or instrumental por-r 
tion of the music pr(]qp*aro. 
These students are main 
beneficiaries of the program 
as they receive satisfaction 
from accomplishment and 
from being able to provide for 
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the enjoyn??nt rf others. 
These benefit:^ dr nut come to 
the student w^thoul commit* 
meni and effcr. U appears 
logical that t!)e community 
match the commitment of the 
students by makiiig motv than 
minimum facility provision 
for the music program. . 

Present music room is inade- 
quate in several respects: l) 
the room doubles as the back 
stage area for any use made of 
the auditorium; 2) the room 
has very poor acoustical 
qualiUes; 3) there are no 
individual or small group 
practice rooms; 4) storage 
space which provides security 
for valuable instruments is 
. lacking; 5) more efficient use 
of staff is hampered >y the 
single usable space; 6) 
storage space for music 
materials is inadequate. 

Drama program will also 
benefit from the additional 
space. A portion of the space 
in the present music room 
would become a preparation 
and storage area for that de- 
partment. Housekeeping on 
the stage area has been one of 
the persistent proUems for 
the sdu)ol. This problem re- 
sul'i& from not having 
adequate storage for the stage 
flats, scenery, and equipment 
to produce a (day. Citations 
have been issued by the State 
Industrial inspectors and 
district's insurance repre- 
sentatives for unsafe condi- 
tions resulting from conges- 
Uon. 

The music facility 
component of the bond 
election would correct the 
deficiencies that now exist 
and would bring the facility 
provision made by the district 
more in line with what the 
district expects of the music 
and drama programs. 
Budgetary cuts and minimal 
facilities are often taken at the 
expense of the arts. Such 
action does not take into 
account the discouraging 
effect on the dedicated student 
nor the obstacles to the overall 
quality of the program. The 
bond election would provide 
an additional 1,992 square feel 



of usable space at an 
estimated cost of $73,704. This 
cost IS justifiable when spread 
over the number of students 
who learn as a result of the 
program, when you consider 
the ciUzens who enjpy the 
product, and the longer range 
benefit— a citizenry which has 
an appreciation for the arts. 
— Ralph MerkUnger 
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I ,5 AS WE SEE IT \ 

BY ROSS THOMPSON 

Weren'c chose nice cwo-color brochures R 2 school 
admlnlscratlon sent ouc co all registered school dis* 
crlcc voters urging '^your favorable voce onchlsbond 
Issue on Oct. 14**? 

Not only were chey sent co all reglsteredvocers and 
sent home with students, but thousands more must 
have been printed, because we've seen them handed 
out and stacked almost everywhere with hundreds 
of them wasted. 

Those brochures were printed and mailed at tax* 
payer expense. In other words you're paying for 
them whether or not you agree. And some of the other 
pro-bond campaign expenses were paid for by tax« i 
payers. At this point we have not been able to learn 
the cost from school officials. 
''This Is Indicative of the expansive philosophy of 
R2 adir' 'fttratlon; an administrative office full of 
top ec : n people; programs running out our ears, 
and now proposals to completely remodel tyro grade 
school buildings that admittedly are sound. " 

That remodeling, which will add no classrooms 
win cost $1,064,240 plus fees, engineering and fur- 
niture. This is nut new additions. This is remodel- 
ing existing buildings. 

Agreed that some repairs may be needed. Wash- 
ington needs a library and lunchroom. Liberty needs 
a lunchroom and perhaps a resources center so that 
former classrooms now used for that may revert to 
classrooms. 

We're willing :o pay for our share of what is need- 
ed. What we object to is placing R2 school district 
in debt for nearly $5,000,000 (principal and interest) 
for 20 years for something that, in these hard- 
pressed times, we can get along without. 

Don't say " it doesn't do anv good for me to go vote.^' 
It can if you will vote ''No'' Tuesday oti both school 
bond proposals. It's hot the end of the matter if it's 
voted down. It simply means that school authorities 
may come back with a lefss expensive plan, 

• • • 

Here is what three former R2 school board mem- 
bers say about the school bond proposal: 

LYMAN EDGAR ; "This is way too big a package 
for the economic conditions of today. We all have 
many other soaring costs and there are too many 
undecided factors in the economy. And I could never 
buy spending that kind of money to remodel old 
buildings." 

ERNEST CAMPBELL : "I concur with the admlnis- 
tration that the library is Inadequate, gym facilities 
are inadequate and the band room did not work out 
as planned. I feel it is a mistake to do any further 
construction to the grade schdols which are becom- 
ing obsolete. Spending money on obsolete buildings 
is pure waste. We are looking to replace these 
buildings, probably in the next ten years. This bond 
issue is too large and will hurt too many people. 
We should back off and look at something wc can af- 
ford." 

ALLAN TEMPLETON: "This Is not the time or 
place for a bond issue. Tearing down what we've 
got built is tax money not wisely spent. I don't feel 
comfonable with this proposal/' 

SOURCE: Rocky Ford Daily Gazette > 10-13-75 
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There was a last minate nuh 
af letters to the editor over the 
weekend and we're sorry we 
can't prbt them. Seven were 
Irani teachers and one from a 
retired teacher, Barbara 
Evans. Signing the seven 
teacher letters <ali bronght in 
by one person! were Pat .Mc- 
Kinley. Dorothy Riggs, H. 
. Records, Noreen Araixa, 
Anna Lee Schrayer, Mary 
Totten, Ariene Fox, M. 
Aschermann, and Nancy 
Thut. All favor the bond Issue 
and woald have had to be 
printed in Monday's paper. 
++-f 

Our production caprbiljties 
on a weekend are limited. In- 
side pages of Monday's paper 
.had already been filled and 
sent totheshopin La Junta at 
noon Friday when these let- 
ters were brought in. In addi- 
tion, The Gazette received* 
Friday afternoon, too late for 
publication iMonday, a three 
page article from Supt. Hol- 
land Walters urging approval 
of the bonds. We have publish- 
ed seven such articles em- 
manating from his office. Two 
of them are in today's paper. 
+++ 

in addition to previ««siy 
mentioned letters to editor. 
The Gazette received another 
excelieni one Monday mom* 
ing less than an honr before 
deadline from a RFHS coach 
^ dealing with need for more 
physical education facilities 
at RFHS. Had thU and other 
letters been submitted to us 
earlier, we wonld have been 
glad vo pnbilsb all of them. 
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in R2 Bond Election 



A relatively heavy turnout of 
iU ^hool district voten is 
anticipated May when the 
question o( new school con- 
stmclion will be decided. 
Hiefearea girojdniitely 3,0(10 
rejisteEei iiiiiers in jnrdir 

HifiUhich includes precincts 
12,13,lUndparUofn, IS 

and 11 Estimates are ninnlng 
at high as NO to 900 voter 
turnout Tuesday, However, 
only2M persons cut votes in 
the Khool board election last 
May. 

Election is 7 a.ni, to7p,n), 
May at Uncoin school, 
Ballotlni will be on two voting 



machines and there are two 



Questioa No. 1 is (or ihe 
11,775,000 indebtedneu. litis 
in W entire remodellDg o( 
both Liberty and Washington 
schools inside and out. In- 
terior remodeling would In- 
clude removal of some walls 
to use present hall space, an 
open area concept, which 
would increase floor space an 
estimated 20 percent thus ac- 
comodating students from 
Lincoln building, which would 
be closed. 

Each school would have larg- 
er dining and multipurpoaa 



rooms, 4,000 sq, ft, new addi- 
tions to each of the elemen-. 
taryscNs would house new 
instructional materials cen- 
ters. 

Estimated coil of the Liberty 
remodeling is ($$0,000 and the 
addition $MO,000. Estimated 
cost of Washington remodel- 



$140,000, 

Two new additions would be 
constructed at the high 
school! a new instructional 
materials center and a music 
and drama area. The IMC 
addition would coil $1(4,7)4, 
and the music adIIlM 



(73,704. Fees and engineering 
and furniture costs total 
(207,332 for a grand total of 
(l,77S,000 on question No. 1. 
QaeHloiiNi, I provides for 
comlructlon of athletics and 
phys ed faciliticii another 
gym, wrestling room, weight 
room, lockers and shower 
rooms and offices and storage 
space, This cost would be 
(68S.O0O for a total cost of 
(2,4(0,000 If both questions 
pass. 

if you voted in the last oreil- 
denlial elNtlon, or if you 
ngiitered at city^.hall or 



county clerk's office this fall 
(and have not moved) you an 
eligible to vote. No special 
registration was required for 
this election. 

Until recent yean only 
property owners who had paid 
taxes wen allowed to vote on 
bond issues. However, state 
legislatun about len yein 
ago, determined that tax in- 
creases voted in bond elec* 
tloni not only affected 
property ownen but wen 
passed on to renten, and 
changed the laws to allow all 
registered voters to east bal- 
lon In bond eleeliem. 



ERlC i 

■ ■ , WW V 
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WE BELIEVE - 

Unnecessari spending should stop somewhere. We feel that better use of 
present school facilities could save the overburdeped taipayers a heavf 
and unnecessary load for the neit 20 years. We feet that education of 
our children is important but teachers and methods are a great deal 
more important than fancy buildings. 

WE URGE YOU TO VOTE *'N0" 
ON BOTH SCHOOL BOHD ISSUES TUESDAY. 



Dm Fleet 
Alvla Schafer 
Jean Jobamiei 
George FoJImoCo 
Ralph V. Read 
Nonna 0. Read 
Emily Powell 
BUI SchoU 
Ralphlne SchoU 
Dooald WUkliit 
(Carole Wllklnt 
Lawrence Moore 
Eiv na Healwole 
Jaiurt C Evant 
Roae A. Evant 
Richard Johannee 
OUve C. Allen 
Orval Allen 
Barbara Peats 
Harold Peau 
Artk SImt 
Debbie Rotcover 
Mn. Earl Matthew 
Ma II. Bagwell 
PM Bagwell 
Mi Goodwin 
Gladys Goodwin 
Gerald Goodwin 
Lee Ann Goodwin 
Doaa(d E. Cotton 
Elllaore E. Cotton 
T. E. Davenport 
Rvby Davenport 



Norman aifford 
Addle aifford 
John M. DoU 
Mn. John DoU 
Elmer Johannei 
Don Amend 
Ota Amend 
% Kelly Amend 
Ellen E. Donk 
Loult A. Lopet 
John McClelland 
George B. Bloti 
Cora McDanlel 
Clyde Bryton 
Fern Bryton 
UicUle Hill 
Gladyt Rett 
Paul Montanex 
J. E. Bale« 
Elaine Balet 
Donna Deweete 
Edith NIeholt 
Bea Fielder 
Flottle M. Mitchell 
Bert E. Mitchell 
Helmut W. Kienltx 
Orio 8t. Johi. 
Clyde 8bair#tall 
Etther M. Klealtx 
Pete Claycomb 
MarUyn Claycomb 
Chuflle R. Uwit 
Grace F. Lewit 



Heu7 R. Muillcan 
Agnea Mnlllcan 
Maxloe Rotcover 
Peggy Crotby 
Ron Crotby 
Lola C. Roe 
Alfred L* Roe 
Francit Coffelt 
Ethel M. Butler 
Georgia Coffelt 
Deloret dinger 
Richard dinger 
Opal Gratmick 
Eamett Gratmick 
Wee Rotcover 
Floyd E. Saulmon 
lone M. Saulmon 
Robert W. Baulmon 
Sally Saulmon 
Jim Enter 
Rotan Enter 
Jim Stuart 
Howard Trailer 
Edna Trexler 
HaiTiet Johnton 
Ettet Johnton 
Anna Dell 
John F. Dell 
Harriet H. Jackton 
MItil Mott 
Don Mott 
EUeen Zimmerman 
Micky Ecclet 



EldHdge W. Seine 
Fern Seine 
Gary Gratmick 
Becky Gratmick 
Ethel WeUt 
Haiel E. Trainor 
J. Gordon IVainor 
Earl 0. Highland 
Conttance Highland 
Charla Harrit 
John Harrit 
Dallat H. Geitt 
Jo Ann Geitt 
Joe Amend 
John Mllentki 
Judy Gark » 
Robert C. Clark 
Wilbur Rett 
Maureen Martinet 
Marjorie K. Dickie 
Chuck Dickie 
Virginia M. Blackford 
Fred B. Blackford 
Emery Swartiendruber 
Jo Swarttendruber 
Cari Allen 
Gertrude Call 
Glenn Call 
Fay E. Tapio 
Reiao <Ray) W. TapIo 
Daniel J. TapIo 
'Mary L* Zimmerman 
Karen 8. Maier 



With skyrocketing costs on every h^nd, here's your chance to say ''NO'' 
to at least one non-vital area of inflation, 
by voting ''NO" on both questions Tuesday. 
Your Vote DOES Count. Please Go Vote. 

We with to opelogiie to the many citiient who expretted o desire to sign this ttoremant. We did 
not reotlie until Wednetdoy thot the tehoolt end school personnel were being used to g«r out the 
''YES'* vote. Then It ««os too lote for us to coll on oil those opposed to the bond issues. 

<Cm«iI(I.. A«*m*I a*fi4 l.tu. • MwlliM eiir»»«i» mM M«»<«I H, J.tbaun, C.-rh.tm.ii) 
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The Rocky Ford School District R 2 citizens, whose names are 
listed below, strongly endorse the Bond Election and encourage 
your YES votes on Tuesday, October 14, 1975. 



Mr. I( Mrs. RoHand Walters 

Grace Chapman 

John P. Dell 

Zolus Motley 

Mary Ocfioa 

Vemie Saulmon 

Mr. 4 Mrs. William A, BIsh 

Seldon Wood 

Waurayne Bird 

Susie Padllla 

Maxine J. Wilson 

Glen Grimsley 

V. E, Hollar 

Mr. A Mrs. George R. Gregg 

Rex L. Mitchell 

SUn Bollacker 

L. H. Morrison 

Lew Babcocli (No. 1) 

Loren Nelson 

VIrgll Lindsay 

Claudette Lindsay 

Lois Freidenberger 

Henry freidenberger 

Larry 4 Kay Batterman 

Janet Miller 

Loretta Jacob 

Donald Poullgnot 

Carolyn Campbell 

Ralph Hendrle 

Max Van Patten 

Levi Ortega 

B. Lopei 

Sally Ortega 

Don Cadwallader 

Molly Bender 

Bob Brasher 

E. Proctor 

Roberta Fromhart 

J» B. Dean 

Doug Johnson 

Marilyn Dean 

Allen Cutsforth 

William Donnell 

Ed 4 Laura Hteadman 

Shirley t^chmldt 

Kichard Meyer 

S. Muglshlma 

Jean Hale 

Debra ikhmldt 

Lorraine Mlnnlear 

William Aihmldt 

Ralph Neumann 

Connie Miinclllas 

Donna Neumann 

(lonald Fink 

Stephanie Tukunaga 

Henjl giauffer 

Mrs. Robert Grasmkk 



■»tnim c». orasmica 


Eleanor Leyba 


f)At/# diAliim 


George Cary 


▼vVlllwm D« DUSCn 


lona Louderback 


\. rvric 1 oiien 


Barbara Evans 


iviar}^ LiOU louen 


Ronald E. Ulery 


negma i^, caravajai 


Jean Ulery 


MMtum »viorene«o 


Frances B. bunn 


nfpivs \»» carman 


Ron Gerboth 


vfBjne r. omiin 


Kathie Gerboth 


c«vereii uoneison 


Hugh Plckrel 


DVdj itf. i!«awarQ8 


Alice Plckrel 


naipn ivieniiinger 


Marge Patterson 


iviiiion ivionioya 


Ruth Hensley 


Daroara ivionioya 


Wayne W. Whlttaker 


CfiioiBv [Tii 1* raser 


Joe Gallegos 




Kay Groth 


ivaiiiBrinc siaoec 


Mary Lou Hardwood (No. U 


nicnaro i^, wniie 


Rose L. Slate 


oeiue J. vvniie 


Ben S. Lucero 


ivennein ueisi 


Charles White (No. 2> 


c«owaro voroova 


Haiel Johnson (No. l> 


vioaiia Cordova 


Bertha Gonsalei 


*/a»ryi oeaven 


Bob Bourgei 


PsI Mi*Klnl*v 

rm% ivicivinie/ 


Julia Ortega 


uaii ivioreiano 


Connie Becker (No. 1) 


/tiireo LFUvan 


Alden Knapp 


/iipina uuran 


LeRoy Epps 


\$mry onarp 


Eleanor Knapp 


vioia /ipooaca 


Sharon Grasmlck (No. 1) 


Dcveriy /%• vanuya 


Glenda Carpenter 


Vivian wella 


Mike Tafoya 


Miny snarp 


Frank Ruscettl 


Deiiy bngier 


Lcota Jeannin (No. 1) 


c«Q uenoer 


Joe R* Clinton 


Letna BruDaker 


Frank Aragon 


Ai e<ppa 


Grayson H. Gowen 


A M 1 a RB A_ S^ ^ 

Earl J. Brubaker 


Karen Wilson 


uerald Miller 


Ml a. mm ,M 

Frank M. Cox 


Annie Berumen 


Kermlt R. Cook 


Mike Schneider 


Betty L. Cox 


Nancy Thut 


David R. Martinet 


Kerry Meier (No. I) 


Daniel M. Martinet 


jonn Tnui 


Velma Grimes (No. U 


uon uause 


George Anne Martinet 


c<u viuie 


jonn fiegura 


Raw Raailfl 

nex Lvavis 


Bertha Jeppesen 


Dolores L. Garcia 


Phillip Madrid 


HaroM Hancock 


Olive P. Cook 


Mary Dell 


Carl Oasilo 


Brian Hancock 


James Wilson (No. 2) 


Judy Kehn 


Ronald L. Wilson 


James Moreland 


Chuck Slate 


Edward A. Moreland 


Tom Brubaker 


Chris Lucffo 


Arllne Fox 


Homer Knapp 


Donna Hllils 


Fernandei E* gandoval 


Max Van Patten 


Mary Knapp 


Bernardo V. Upet 


Jesse Ranches 


Bob Nelson 



PM 1M %r CllUan* far C*nllnu«4 QualMy ti ii«Mi«n In R*«lir r»t4. 14 B.nd.r, Chalmian 
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If you boliove at wo do that 
wo can't afford a $2.4 million 
lehool building program NOW 

VOTE ''NO'' 

on BOTH QUESTIONS 
In Tuotday'i Eloction 

See Our Ad On Page 4 

(CoHmltto Agaifiit Bond fiiu* • Marilyn CXmfcomb 



|Wote"Ye$"On 
No. 2 Bond Issue 

AdditlOMl CMChot* office 
needed! 7 coaches, I office, 
1 flhower and S locken. No 
place to plan activitiea, 
watch fUma or to hold ln« 
dividual conferencea. 
—RFHS Utterwan*a Club 
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School Bonds Defeated 

The f t w tf^LSffigytescast In structional area at Liberty to iiaue bonds for $885,000 to 
TUeeday't Section and pro- and Washington grade build new physical education 
posed school bond issues were schools; 199 for and 1134 and athletic facilities at 
defeated five to one. - against; and No. 2. which was Rocky Ford Hi^ SdhotA; 205 

Results of election, as an- " _ _ for and 1145 against. 

nounced at special meeting of ^■w^^'^^^^N^'^^ 19 absentee ballots were cast 
R-2 board Tuesday night, in May mi etectloa in addition la those who voted 
showed both questions heavily authorising ti.sss.eoe bond at (Jncoln school Tuesday, 
defeated: No. l, which was to issue to finance consimcltai 
issue bonds for 11.775,000 for of RFH8 and addltioa to Junior 
remodeling and expanding in- high, total of 127S persons vol- 

ed. Result was t to 1 In favor 
<ail for the bonds and 430 
agafaMt There was one spoil- 
ed ballelt as paper balMs 
were In use.) 

Ratio of vote wu similar 
Aug. 29, 1952 on origbml bonds 
for Jefferson Junior High. 
Ttet bond Issue was 1199,011 
wllb m total votesi 5«l tai 
favor and 279 against. 
Original portion of Junior high 
eosi 9399,000 with 9119,999 fed* 
oral grant supplementing 
prope r ty tas-fhianced bonds. 
Grant was based on number of 
children attending local 
schools whose parents were 
emplqfed at Pueblo Army I>e- 
pot 

One of the highest turnout of 
voters In school eleetlons ta 
Rocky Ford #as hi 1925 when 
1941 persons east balloto hi 
school board electkm, which 
saw first woman board mem- 
ber, Mrs. Mattie Fenton, 
elected. 
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Heavy Voting 

There was i'blj turnout of 



voters Tuesday in the R2 
•cnool bond election with esti- 
mates ranging up to i.ooo 
voters out of a possible 3,000 
regUtered voters; This mtT 
pares to a total of 241 ballots 
cast in the school board direc- 
tor election last May, At 
presstime Tuesday 325 ballou 
had beoi cast at Lincoln 
school where all voting is be- 
ing done. Polls opened at 7 
a.m. and will remain open til 7 
p.m. 

Bond issue is in two separate 
ques ions, printed in both 
English and Spanish, and re- 
quires pulling two levers to 
vote either yes or no. 

R-2 school board has sched- 

to officially canvass vote, 
which by Colorado law must 
be done within 24 hours after 
polls close. 

Aitho no agenda for the 
meeting had been prepared 
^ Tuesday morning, school 

board can transact other busi- 

at tonight's meeting. 
Election Judges were lre.i»» 
Lucero, Adelina Chaparro. 
Irma Rayl and Anna Mont- 
gomery. 



FOUHCEi 
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\ ASWE SEEJl^ 

Overwhelming defeat of two R2 school building bond 
proposals Tuesday appears co he a mandate of the 
taxpayers that in this depress^r^ti and uncercain 
economy, big expenditures are nor. in order. 

There is no reason for school aiiminlstration to be 
chagrined/ for school officials felt they were cr^n* 
scienciously doing the right thing. We cert ajniy do 
need some school plant improven>onr.s« 

We feel that a greatly modified p!an, j^iKj aUigthe 
least amount of money poasible co make ^b^olucely 
necessary building changes, would be anpxoved by 
taxpayers. 

Aitho most people are earning more money. It is 
buying less, people are making their old cars last 
longer, making do with what they already have in 
every area. They simply expect prhaol leaders to 
do the same thing. 

Sometimes it takes two or rhiee elections to pass 
a bond issue* Bonding ccuipciny experts know that 
and probably will start grouurtwork to subtlypromote 
a new bond proposal on a siraller scale. 
So let's all snake hands »tid go right on working 
together as a progressive little community. Most 
^ of us live here by choice, not necessity, and only 
a harmonious community can progress. 

--«Ross Thompson 
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Federal Laiv Requires 
Tivo Language Sallots 



BY ANNE THOMPSON 

Next Tuesday. Nov. 4« Rocky 
Ford voters will choose a new 
mayor and ^lect or re-elect 
other municipal officials. 

While such elections come 
regularly at two-year inter* 
vals. this will be the first time 
in Rocky Ford's 88-year his- 
tory that ballots and other 
election material will be 
printed in two languages: 
English and Spanish. 

Tuesday's election is the sec- 
ond such bilingual election in 
Rocky Ford, the first having 
been Oct. 14 school bond vot- 
ing, mandated by federal 
legislation, which became ef- 
fective Oct. 3. 

Major voting rights legisla- 
tion was adopted in 1965. when 
congress suspended the u^e of 
literacy tesU and similar 
voter qualification devices in 
states where less than 50 per- 
cent of the residents of voting 
age were registered to vote. 

As Colorado Congressman 
Frank Evans pointed out in a 
letter to The Daily Gazette, 
**The clear intent of this legis- 
lation was to prevent states 
from discrimination based 
upon race/' 

In 1970 congress extended the 
voting rights act for five 
years, and in perhaps the 
most far-reaching amend- 
ment, lowered voting age 
from 21 to 18. 

This year when it was time to 
extend the voting law, act was 
broadened, Evans says. *'to 
make it possible for U S. citi- 
zens, not conversant in Eng- 
lish, to participate m the elec- 
toral process.'' This time act 
was extended for seven years. 

Under Title HI of the act. 
specific requirements for the 
establishment of a bilingual 
ballot are: 

(1) That the language minor 
ity exceeds percent of the vot- 
ing-age population in a given 
government Jurisdiction 
(county, city, school district), 
and 
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(2) That the illiteracy rate of 
the language minority group 
18 higher than the national il- 
literacy rate. Under terms of 
ihe law. persons who did not 
complete five years of school 
are classified as illiterate. 

Language minorities covered 
are Spanish-surnamed. 
American Indians. Asian 
Americans and Alaskan na- 
tives. 

Census l>ureaa provides data 

for counties who are to be 
covered, and according to 
census bureau statistics 22.S 
percent of the voting age 
population of Otero County Is 
of Spanish heriUge, thus far 
exceeding the S percent figure 
in the law. 

According to the Census 
Bureau ;a percent of U.S. 
citizens of voting age. nation- 
wide, have not completed five 
years of school. In Otero 
County, the bureau says, 16.4 
percent of voting age of 
Spanish heritage citizens in 
Otero County did not complete 
five years of schooling. 

Immediate result in Rocky • 
Ford was the Oct. 14 school 
election. Election notices 
were published in The Daily 
Gazette in both English and 
Spanish, requiring twice the 
space of previous such public 
notices. 

On voting machines each of 
the two proposals for bonded 
indebtedness appeared in both 
languages. Attorneys for 
school district's financial ad- 
visors. Boettcher 4c Co., pro- 
vided the Spanish version of 
notices and ballot questions, 
which were reviewed by two 
local persons. Isaias Araiza 
and Carlos Maldonado. for ac- 
curacy and clarity. 
For city election notice was 
also published in both lan- 
guages with City Clerk Elle^ 

'''^'^"C^- Rocky^ ford^ D ally Oazett^ ^ 10.30-75 
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nor Brenneman obtaining 
translation help from Julia 
Vigil. RFHS foreign language 
instructor 

Because space on voting ma- 
chine does not allow room for 
indicating candidate's name 
and instructions suchiss **Vote 
for One" and "Vote for Uno," 
County Qerk Hank Morrison 
says both Rocky Ford and La 
Junta will use bilingual 
sample ballots fastened to a 
wall inside each voting ma- 
chine. 

Morrison, by virtue of his of- 
fice, serves as election officer 
for the county and normally 
differs advise if requested to 
subdivisions conducting elec- 
tions. 

His instructions come from 
secretary of sUte, who is state 
official empowered to super- 
vise elections at that level. 
Colorado Secretary of State 
Mary Estill Buchanan told 
The Daily Gazette in a tele- 
phone interview that her of- 
fice is not directly involved in 
enforcing bilingual require- 
ments and functions only in 
advisory capacity. 
Colorado, as a state, is cover- 
ed under the act, Mrs. Bucha- 
nan said, and 27 counties, in- 
cluding Otero, are also cover- 
ed 



Are Bilingual Elections 
Really Necessary Here? 



BY ANNE THOMPSON 
Are both English and Spjjinish 
election materials really 
needed to insure that all 
qualified local voters can 
participate fully in local 
elections? 

By federal standards, as 
specified by Public Law 94*73, 
1975 amended voting rights 
act, counties covered by the 
law must provide **any 
registration or voting notices, 
forms. Instructions, 
assistance or other materials 
or information relating to the 
electoral process including 
ballot8...in the language of the 
applicable language minority 
group aa well as in.. .English." 

Law also specifies guidelines 
whereby a state r its political 
subdivisions come under bi- 
lingual requirements: 

(1) Over 5 percent of voting 
age citizens were, on Nov. 1, 
1972, members of a particular 
language minority 

(2) Registration and election 
materials were provided only 
in English Nov. I, 1972 

($) Less than 50 percent of 
voting age citizens were 
registered to vote or voted in 
the 1972 presidential election. 

Census bureau statistics 
show that Otero County (and 
Colorado) come under first 
guideline. In Otero County 22.5 
percent of voting age popula- 
tion, census figures show, are 
of Spanish heritage. 

However, the law also 
specifies that **AII three con- 
ditions must be satisfied be- 
fore coverage lies under 
Section 4 (f) 4.*' 

In past years, including 1972, 
Otero County has provided 
pamphlets in Spanish explain^ 
ing voting requirements, 
according to Grace Basham, 
deputy county cleric. Such 
Spanish language folders 
were distributed by the county 
clerk and also made available 
at each polling place, which 
would teem to cover guideline 
under (2.) 
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Instructions on how to vote 
have also been printed on 
large posters in Spanish and 
German in past years with 
such signs included with other 
election mater ials provided 
for judges at each polling 
place, Mrs. Basham said. 
These have been posted pro- 
viding assistance to voters 

who could read one of the 
other languages, but not 
English. 

Based on participation in 
both registering and voting 
Otero County residents have 
been far above the 50 percent, 
which the law uses as 
standard in third guideline. 

fX>t 16,324 Otero residents 18 
and older, 11,291 or 69.1 per- 
cent were registered just be- 
fore the 1972 presidential elec- 
tion. Total of 8,945 or 79.2 per- 
cent of those registered voted 
for either Richard Nixon or 

(George McGovem. 
Overlooicing requirement 
that those voting must be 
registered, the statistics are 
still quite impressive. Those . 
who voted represented 55 per- 
cent of the total 18-plus 
population. This compares 
almost identically with na- 
tional statistics indicating 
that approximately 55 percent 
of those who were registered 
did vote. 

While it is not possible to 
determine just what 
percentage of Spanish sur- 
named persons voted in that 
election, a spot check of two 
local precincts indicates that 
citizens of Spanish heritage 
have both registered and vot- 
ed. 

Latest statistics for Precinct 
13 (north part of Rocky Ford) 
show that 53 percent of 640 
registered voters are Spani^ 
surnamed. 

Only election held so far with 
bilingual ballot was Oct. 14 
school bond balloting. Check 
of poll book'. %hovf% that 10.9 
percent' of Uiose voting were 
of Spanish descent. 
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However, percentage was 
higher in two previous 
'English-only elections for 
school board. May 6, 1975 
figure was 12.4 percent, and 
May 4, 1971 it was 18.3 per- 
cent. It should be noted that 
there were Spanish sumamed 
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Mayor Won't Run 

RF City Election Nov. 4 

Rodcy Ford dtiiens Will vote In order to run, a candidate 
Nw, 4 on nuiyor, city deric must talce out petition begin- 
and three memben of dty ning Sept 20 and filed with 
council namet of at least » qualified 

Mayor George Gregg aayt be decton no later than Oct. lo 
will not be a candidate for re- (2S days prior to dection). 
election. EUenor Brennenun Candidates for mayor or 
says she will be candidate for cleric may live anywhere in* 
reflection. Coundlmen Virgil side city limlU. Candidates 
Lindsay, Ward 1; COundbnan for councilmen in various 
Bob Babcodc, Ward 2, and wards must be residents of 
Councilman PhOl»eres, Ward thohewanb. 
S, all told The DaUy Gazette Mayor Gregg was first ap- 
Wednesday that they are stiU pointed to fiU unexpired term 
uwfcided of Francis HoUef rcoundbnan 

Allareupfordectioototwo* who resipied. Then he was 
year terms. Previous council elected to a two-year term as 
had established four«year councilman and subsequently 
terms overlapping for council to a two*year teirm as mayor. 
Biembers. However, at last In announdng his decision 
dectioq dtizens voted down not to run agam Gregg said- 
thearrangementshiftingback '*I make this announcement 
to two years. However, high* now, in hopes that conmiun* 
est vole-gdter in each ward ity minded individuals will 
was elected to a fow^year give serious consideration to 
term, which leaves CduncU* taking ah active rde in our 
woman Marion VanDyk; conmiuni^ 1^ seeking the of- 
Councilmen Sddcm Wood and fice of Mayor. 
Frshk Hdder with two years 'Ihave eoj^yedmy tcrmsin > 
to go. Two years from now all dty government, as a council 
will be up for election. member and as noayor, and 
Citixens who voted in last perhaps^ at some future 
general dection, are register* period, I may be privileged to 
edtovoteinUleNov.4ballo^ serve tiie dty again, 
ing, which will be by voting "I feel fortunate ttiat I have 
msdUne hi Uie Uvee wards, had good dty council mem- 
However, those who did not bers to work wiUi. I have also 
vote last general must re* been blessed wiUi outstanding 
register at dty dark's or committee and dty board 
county dark's office. members whose advice has 

, hdpedguideUlecityinaposi- 
l tive direction. The dty is also 
• fortunate to have fine depart* 
ment heads, whose knowledge 
and leadership make it much 
easier for Uie council 
twra and the mayor to per- 
, form their rMpecUve duties." 
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Candidates for Mayor &Xlerk 



Rocky Ford's only candidate 
for mayor, Jim Grimsley. has 
had his own certified public 
accountant firm in the city 
since 1963. It was the year he 
returned to the town where he 
was raised and graduated 
from the high school in 1954. 

In 1961 Grimsley graduated 
from Colorado State Uni- 
versity, majoring in account- 
ing. He has never held a city 
office. His current candidacy 
is a first. 

•i suppose it's that wee, oy» 
living in Rocky Ford/* Grims- 
ley said as his reason for seek- 
ing the post, 'i feel we ought 
to be willing tofakeour turn." 
Grimsley said he supports 
"financial prudence** in local 
government spending but 
gave no particular fiscal issue 
which concerned him. 
When asked what he felt 
qualified him for the office of 
mayor, Grimsley smiled: 
"Not a lot, I guess — my gen- 
eral business background.** 
He said his training as an ac- 
countant would help him keep 
tab on city spending. 
Grimsley lives with his wife. 
Virginia, just south of Rocky 
Ford. They have two sons. 
Sam. 15. and Brett, u. 
When he first returned to 
Rocky Ford. Grimsley served 
as manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 



' "I enjoy my job. It*« reaUy a 
challenge and I like being with 
people.** 

No more reason thair that 
was necessary for Ellenor 
Brenneman to file for her 
sixth consecutive terms as 
city clerk and treasurer of 
Rocky Ford. 

Mrs. Brenneman, a resident 
of the city for the past 18 
years, has spent ten of them in 
her current position as city 
clerk. 

Her husband, Derald, is the 
x ray technologist at Pioneers 
hospital. They have two 
daughters. Brenda. 17, and 
Patti, IS. Mrs. Brenneman is a 
member of Elena Club. Peppy 
Homemakers and attends the 
Rocky Ford Mennonite 
Church. 

She and her family live at 
1109 S. 12th St. 
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Three Candidates in Ward One 



**So many things are left to 
the *big shoU\ the people with 
the nooney. We want to correct 
some of the problems. Inform 
the people of the things they 
keep hidden/' J. D. Pettiesaid 
as his reason for filing as a 
candidate for Ward 1 council 
seat. 

Pettie, a former Rocky Ford 
police officer and currently 
owner of the Country Kitchen 
(for the past two years), said 
he was concerned with outside 
businesses moving into the 
town. He has lived in Rocky 
Ford since 1957. 

**They (the council) are 
letting people come in here 
and take our revenue/* he 
said. Pettie added he didn't 
think the people * liked*' some 
of the council members they 
voted into office but since no 
one opposed them they had 
little choice. 

Water and sewer improve- 
ments now facing the city 
council, Pettie said, are im- 
portant to the city and he is in 
favor of establishing a better 
system, but he wants to in- 
form the people of all the steps 
in making those improve- 
ments. 

Pettie currently lives with 
his wife Mattie at 211 N. 4th. 
He has five children EWvu. 22: 
Deborah, 20; Judy, Ifl. Johnny 
16; and Patricia, 9. 



Carl Oazzio, candidate for 
the Ward 1 city council seat, 
••aid he felt his experience in 
business and finance would be 
, valuable assets should he be 
elected to the post. 

For the past two years 
Dazzio has been business 
manager for R2 school dis- 
trict. Prior to that he was 
operations manager for 
Tempo Dept. stores head- 
quartered in Cheyenne, Wy^, 

He said his work with school 
bonds and finances are 
similar to those the city faces. 

**I feel the council needs 
people with an understanding 
in these areas," Dazzio ex- 
plained. A major issue which 
concerns him is the water and 
sewer problems of the city and 
the financing of improve- 
ments in the system. 
Dazzio said the issue **should 
be discussed thoroughly'* 
before any money is spent and 
the issue should come before 
the people of Rocky Ford. 
Dazzio currently lives at 801 
S. 2nd with his wife Sharon 
and their two children Shelley, 
age three, and Laura, Age 
two. 



**Well, I think we can get a , 
little new blood into the city 
government, with new ideas 
and generally make the city a 
better place to live," Daniel 
Tapio, candidate for the Ward 
1 seat, said. 

Tapio, currently in carry-out 
at Rhoades Food Center ^ a 
position he has held for two 
years —said he filed for office 
because he was concerned 
about city governmeni. 

A member of the Council of 
Art and Humanities, Tapio 
worked at the Coca-Cola 
bottling plant before working 
at Rhoades. Prior to that he 
was a surgical orderly at Pen- 
rose Hospital in Colorado 
Springs. 

Tapio said one of the issues 
which concerns hirti most was 
the beer licensing hearing for 
Love*s Country Store. 

*i am very definitely op- 
posed to it," he said. •*! think 
we don't need another (beer 
outlet) in town.*' Tapio is 
currently working with his 
parents in the treatment of 
alcoholics. It's a problem hn 
has tackled on an individual 
basis, he said, since he be- 
longs to no alcoholic treat- 
ment group. 

Tapio presently lives at 604 
Elm. but said he piuns to 
n\ove soon. 
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Two Candidates, in Ward 2 



Since 196S Jim Moreland« 
candidate for Ward 2 city 
council seat, has been major 
owner of the Rocky Ford com- 
pany holding his name : More- 
land Implement Co. 

Bom and raised in Ordway, 
Moreland sees Rocl^ Ford 
"at an extremely important 
time** in the area of fiscal re- 
sponsibilities and expend!* 
tures. 

Moreland served for four 
years on the council 
representing Ward l. Since 
that time he has moved into 
Ward 2 living at 950 Cedar 
with his wife, Marjorie, and 
their three sons, Brett, 9; 
John» 7; and Jeff, 5. 

"I feel the experience I have 
had on the council ^ndl my own 
business experience will help 
me make tiie twst decisions,*' 
Moreland said. 

There are no particular is* 
sues ticing the city which 
prompted Moreland to seek 
the post, he said. Moreland 
added he considered it a 
"shor^8ighted way to run a 
government** to elect a coun- 
cilman on the basis of a single 
issue alone. 

Maintaining an adequate 
utilities level and ole/uin^i up 
the situation of a county* 
operated city dump were just 
two of the questions facing the 
council, Moreland considored 
important. 

"Another of the things to de- 
cide is if the city is to be 'all 
things, to all people*. If so, 
we*U have to pay for it,** 
Moreland pointed out **Butat 
the same time if we want 
simply to maintain our pres 
ent facilities, our tax burder 
should be no more.*' 



Bob Ryan has served as gefr 
eral manager of Double H 
Wire Co. (formerly Truck* 
weigh Inc.) for a decade and 
has been active in Rodcy 
Ford*s business scene since 
coming here. 

Filing for the Ward 2 city 
council seat was a flrst for 
him but he added: 'Tm in* 
terested in people and want to 
be active in representing 
them.** 

His business experience and 
practical experience in the 
workings of administraUon he 
said he feels is an important 
element in his candidacy. 

Water and sewer proUems 
which have come to a head re* 
cenUy before the councU, 
Ryan feels, will be a major 
issue for the people of Rocky 
Ford and the city council dur* 
ing the next few years. 

"Definitely the major issue 
facing the city is what to do 
about the sewer and water 
problems/* Ryan emphasiz* 
ed. 

Ryan lives at 803 S. Main 
with his wife, Margaret Ann. 
He has three children; 
Catherine Ann, 22; David, 24; 
and Rhonda, 23. 
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Three Candidates in Ward 3 
For City Election on Nov.'^ 



'Seeking his fourth term as 
councilman for Ward 3, Phil 
Per« sees the city **in the 
middle of some tr>'ing times** 
with the needs of water and 
sewer improvement and other 
issues of which he is concern* 
ed 

•Tve served on the council 
for three terms and I feell am 
familiar with the needs cf the 
cUy. and know all its em- 
ployees/* Perez said of his 
fourth filing for the office. 
A resident of Rocky Ford 
since i95i, Perez was bom and 
raised in La Junta. Currently 
in addition to his council 
duties, he is a salesman with 
June Qievrolet and has a local 
radio program. Prior to that 
he was in business for himself. 
Beyond the need for a new or 
updated water I eatment 
plant. Perez extended his con- 
cern for Rocky Ford's water 
resources to **the ground- 
work" needed in other city 
planning, including new water 
lines. 

He mentioned another issue 
he felt faced the city council. 
••One of the big things is main- 
taining living wages for city 
employees. •• 

Perez presently lives at 404 
N. nth St. He is a widower and 
has ten children: Phil Jr.. 
Dolores. Andrew. Kathy. 
Frank. Xom. Robert. Edward. 
Larry and Elizabeth. 



Rocky Ford has an apparent 
••first** in Elwin Morgan, city 
parks supervisor, when he 
filed for the ward 3 city coun- 
cil seat. 

Morgan said he understood 
there had never been a city 
employee on the council, but 
there was no ordinance for- 
bidding it. 

••I felt somebody on the job 
would know what*s going on 
first hand.^^ the three-year 
veteran city employee said. 
He noted several issues facing 
the city in the near future, 
among them the sewer and 
water situation which may un- 
dergo improvements, but said 
no single issue prompted him 
to file for office. 
Morgan was concerned of the 
lack of petitions for council 
seats being submitted shortly 
after filing opened. 
••I think there should be at 
least two people running for 
every one of those offices, •• he 
said. 

A resident of Rocky Ford for 
12 years. Morgan currently 
lives at 502 S. lOth with his 
wife. Pauline, who works at 
King^s Comer. He has five 
children: Peggy. Richard. 
Donald. Betty and Dianna. 



A graduate of the University | 
of Colorndo law school. Bart I 
Mendenhall. candidate for the 
Ward 3 council seat, has been 
practicing law in Rocky Ford 
since January of 1972. 

••I feel within the next two 
years the city is going to have 
some very basic decisions to 
make.^* Mendenhall said of his 
intent in filing for the position 
on the council. •'If I was going 
to get involved (in city 
government) I wanted to be 
involved at a time like that. 
There^s less point in it. I think, 
to serve when everything is 
going easy.^^ 

Mendenhall explained the 
•basic decisions^* he saw 
Rocky Ford facing included 
the "how^^ of financing the 
water and sewer improve- 
ments. He added he felt his 
background in law and busi- 
ness (he received his B.A. in 
business administration from 
Colorado College in 1968) 

would be an asset as a council 
member. 

••We^ll have to look much 
closer at everything.^* Men- 
denhall pointed out. He added 
the '•close look" would ensure 
financial well-being for the 
city as it faces the major ex- 
penditure in improving its 
water and sewer system. 

Mendenhall. a member of RF 
Lions Qub and president of 
Rocky Ford Intervention Cen- 
ter. Inc. (an alcohol and drug 
abuse treatment center), lives 
at 1002 Hopkins. He is a native 
of Rocky Ford and currently 
is a partner in his father's law 
firm. 
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Four Heiv Faces On RF 
City Council 



Carl Dazzio wiih 133 votes 
defeated J D. Pettie. 61, arid 
Daniel Tapio, 56. to win city 
council seat in Ward i Tues- 
day. 

Bob Ryan with 165 defeated 
Jim Moreland. 83, to become 
new councilman in Ward 2. 

Bart Mendenhall with I4i 
voles defeated Phil Perez, 56, 
and Elwin Morgan, M, to be^ 
come new city councilman in 
Wart 3. 

Jim Grimsley, unopposed for 
mayor, got a total of 651 voles 
including six absentee bcJots. 
'Ellenor Brenneman was>e^ 
elected city clerk with 663 
votes and city treasurer with 
606 votes. She was unopposed. 

A total of 756 p ersons voted 
including 7 absentee ballots, 
Mrs. Brenneman said. Vote 
canvass will be made Friday. 
Terms are for two years and 
new council members will be 
installed at first meeting in 
January. 

Retiring council members 
are Mayor George Gregg; 
Virgil Lindsay, councilman 
Ward r: Bob Babcock, Ward 
2: Phil Perez, Ward 3 

Holdover council members 
^Te Marion VanDyk m Ward 
1; Frank Holder. Ward 2; Sel- 
don Wood, Ward 3. 
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RF City Council Tuesday Night ... 



RF City CoiincirWday Nigjif 



Granted S year lease of 
exposition building on AV 
fairgrounds to Au* Buchon. 
clothing manufacturing com- 
pany for a plant building. 
First year rental is $150 per 
month, second year $250 per 
month and next three years 
1350 monlli. Ir^ addition the 
leasee will carry insurance rn 
the building. 

Passed on first reading Ord. 
553 rczoning loU in 1500 block 
Locust from R! to R2. 

Heard report of Councilman 
Virgil Lindsay on county plans 
for a dump. 

Ray Gauna complained to 
council the '*North Eighth 
street residents are not being 
treated well by the city'\ He 
asked that old fairpt)unds 
wall be repaired, dead limbs 
and trees removed and the lit- 
tered street cleaned. The pav- 
ing, he said, had i.ever been 
seal coated. Council promised 
action. 

Dr. Roy McKittrick recom- 
mended that council diversify 
recreation facilities at Bab- 
cock Park where it's '*all 
baseball". He suggested a 
mini golf course and play- 
ground equipment. 

Erhard Hagenau. assistant 
city administrator, presented 
map of Bowen subdivision 
bordered by Spruce. Seventh 
street and Bowen Ave. point- 
ing out that utility hnes ran 
thru the area and areas seem- 
ed to be left for streets and al- 
leys but that none had ever 
been dedicated. Matter arose 
because residents of the area 



asked for street improve- 
ments. City Attorney Lew 
Babcock advised council that 
it would cost $2,0ro to $3,000 
just to get engineering survey 
and abstract examinations 
before any solution could be 
worked out on the problem. 
Hagenau pointed out that 
there were overlaps on 
various privately-owned 
properties, that there is ap- 
parently insufficient room for 
streets and alleys. Mayor 
George Gregg opined that he 
felt the city had some obliga- 
tion there since sewer and 
water lines apparently are on 
property owned by Hugh 
Bowen. Bowen offered to give 
property to the city. Mayor 
Gregg named Councilman 
Phil Perez* civic improve- 
ment committee to meet with 
property owners and see what 
could be done 

Mayor Gregg delayed nam- 
ing new members to 
vacancies on museum and 
library boards pending rec- 
ommendations from those 
boards. He named Esther 
Grimsley, Darius Miller, Del 
Wharry, Ross Thompson and 
Tom Brubaker to a tree board 
scheduled to meet July 24 and 
organize. 

Mayor Gregg named City 
Administrator Ken Bruch and 
Councilman Frank Holder to 
work with R2 school officials 
in planning for a new jointly 
owned swimming pool. 

Council approved bills total- 
ing $111,772 including $37,259 
on new library construction. 



Rocky Ford city council in 
regular session Tuesday 
night: 

Adopted penskm plan for city 
employes, retroactive to Jan. 
1, ms, providing 5 percent 
contrilHitions each em- 
ploye and city, effective at end 
of full year employment, sub- 
ject to final IRS approval. 
Plan, which includes insur- 
ance, will be under supervi- 
sion of council^mploye com- 
mittee with First National 
Bank of Colorado Springs 
serving as trustee. 

Heard progress report from 
Bob Takeda of M & I En- 
gineering on his firm's cur- 
rent survey of city's water and 
sewage systems. Takeda said 
final report and recommenda- 
tions should be ready in 
October. 
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Listened to recommenda- 
tions on ways to finance water 
and sewer expansions and im- 
provements from Nicky 
DeeWe of Gerw ji & Co. of 
Denver. Ms. Deeble hsted ad- 
vantages and disadvantages 
of general obligation vs. 
revenue bonds and suggested 
that postponing needed im- 
provements while seeking 
government grants could 
prove expensive if construc- 
tion costs continue to climb. 
Authorized Ken Bruch, city 
administrator, to work out 
purchase of ^4 share of Catlin 
water from R. 0. Yoder and 
extending city water to Yoder 
home on South 16th. 
Approved inflammable 
liquids permit for new Love s 
Country Store buUding at 
Sixth and Elm to install 12,000- 
gallon underground storage 
Unk, two4,000.ga]lon gasoline 
tanks and five electric pumps. 
Renewed 3.2 beer licens* for 
Loaf 'N Jug store, »503 K.-n, 
Passed on second ,u> 
Ord. 5S3 rezontng lots jO 
block on Locust. 
Approved reappointment of 
Martha Babcock to five-year 
term on library board. 
Voted to proceed with plans 
to sell cityH>wned brick house 
at Main and Washington, 
which will not be needed for 
municipal water plant expan- 
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RF City Council Tuesday Night ... 



Agrved to have open house at 
rainodeled fire and police de- 
partment building and new 
Mtar quality control lab 
pjOL Thursday, Sept. 4. 
Apiiroved use of Play Park 
tmis courts for outdoor RF 
Ugb sdiool dance 9 p.m. til 
mkUght Friday. Sept. 5. 
Heard Ken Bruch. city ad- 
ministrator, report that al* 
moal 96,000 had been spent re- 
moving diseased elm trees at 
MP cemetery and agreed to 
MP for this year since it 
would require another $6,000 
to complete the job. 
Approved Bruch woriiing out 
an accord with Larry Puckett 
QO installation of water ser- 
vlee lines to Puckett*s addi- 
tion at Washington and 17th. 
Qty agreed to furnish labor 
and equipment if Puckett 
womM furnish materials for a 
new six inch water line. City 
has already paid for a sewer 



line. '^•^^'^^ 
At request of Fire Chief 
Frank Weils, agreed to amend 
subKlivision ordinance to re- 
quire developers to install fire 
plugs within 500 feet of every 
new home. 

Passed on first reading, ordi- 
nance annexing Hancock 
addition which includes a 
tract of land owned by Harold 
Hancock west of RF high 
school and also including 
property owned by R2 School 
Dist., Otero canal. Sam Hall 
and Ralph Wheat and extend- 
ing west to Elizabeth Guyton*s 
property. Area lies between 
Washington on the north k.id 
Cottonwood on the south. 

Heard Brudi report that city 
workers will extend water 
main north on Main street into 
fairgrounds to grandstand, 
thence west to Eighth to im- 
prove water service and fire 
protection in the fairgrounds 
area. In the process, city 
crews will repair water line 
leak on Main. Bruch siid. 

City Attorney Lew Babcock 
reported that Civil Rights 
commission has dismissed 
complaint Anthony 
PadMGo who claimed dis- 
crimination because city 
would not extend sewer ser- 
vice to his property outside 
city limits north of Liberty 
school. 

Mayor George Gregg ap- 
pointed Ronnie Nava to Hous- 
ing Authority to replace Phil 
Madrid whose term expires. 

Council approved com - 
mendation to Ken Bruch, city 
workman, fire and police per- 
sonnel for the excellent job 
they did at Arkansas Valley 
Fair last week. 
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RF Clff Council 
Tuesday Night... 

Rocky Ford dty council in 
regular session Tuesday 
night: 

Siw colored slide presenta- 
tion by Brhard Hagenau, city 
alninistrative assistant* of 
problem caused by constantly 
flowing water in irrigation 
ditch adjacent to Felix Gon- 
zales home. 1411 Washington. 
Gonzales* son-in-law. Anas- 
tacio Roman, was present and 
explained that water seepage 
has undermined cellar wall of 
the Gonzales home causing 
portion to cave in and that 
main floor of the house is 
buckling and sinking. Police 
Chief Chris Lucero added hi^ 
confirmation, reporting that 
he had also investigated and 
fourd basement half full of 
water. Mayor George Gregg 
referred matter to public 
wnrks committee and asked 
that city attorney be consulted 
as to city responsibility and 
possible solution. He pointed 
out irrigation water is causing 
problems elsewhere in city, 
too. 

Told Vic Ness, who attended 
last meeting to request pro- 
tection of school children 
crossing Main to attend Waslr^ 
ington, that city council police 
committee is still working on 
problem and is consulting 
with school offlcials relative 
to installing crossing signs. 
Meanwhile police are station- 
ed at Main and Pine to direct 
before school traffic and es- 
cort children across the 
street. 

Heard status report from 
Tom Brubaker, chairman, on 
city tree board efforts to date. 
Council then asked that tree 
board work toward providing 
specific cost recommendation 
on removal of diseased elm 
trees and possible replanting 
of other varieties for inclusion 
in 1977 city budget. 

Learned that city has worked 
out agre«»ment with Larry 
Puckett whereby he provides 
materials and city provides 
labor for installation of water 
lines in Puckett subdivision at 
southeast edge of city. 

Adopted on final reading 
(miinance S54 annexing Han- 
cock Addition and other 
property west of Rocky Ford 
Hitfh School to city. 



RF City Council 
Tuesday Night... 



RF CitVCouncil 
Tuesday Night... 

Rocky Ford city council in 
regular session Tuesday 
night: 

Paid monthly bills totalling 
169,131.18. 

Accepted with regret resig- 
nation of Harold (Sparky) 
Lorensen, assistant fire chief, 
effective Oct. 27. Lorensen has 
accepted a position as fire 
chief at Lamar. 

Heard report from Council- 
man Prank Holder that city 
and school district are work- 
ing to provide flashing red 
light at intersection of Mam 
and Pine, which will be in 
operation during hours that 
school children will be cross 
ing Main to and from school. 
City Administrator !;en Bruch 
said warning signs will also be 
painted on the street at each 
side of intersection. 

Learned from Bnich that city 
crews are ctirrently cleaning 
up vacant lots in the city with 
owners to be billed for work; 
that la full blocks of .streets 
have been sealcoateo plus 
several alleys, driveways and 
spots on other blocks. 

Discussed urgency of obtain- 

Iing a financial agent to advise 
city on means of providing 
funding for needed water and 
sewer improvements. Matter 
of selecting several pos* 
sibiUties for recommendation 
to entire council for action 
was referred to general 
government and public works 
committees (Virgil Lindsay, 
Robert Babcock, Seldon Wood 
and Phil Perez). 
Heard report from City Gerk 
Ellenor Brenneman that costs 
* for Nov. 4 city election will be 
''considerably higher" than in 
the past because of new fed- 
eral requirement that ballots 
be printed in both English and 
Spanish. 

Granted 3.2 beer license to 
Eugene L. Garcia, new owiiir 
of Star Cafe. Action in effei.'* 
transferred license undei 
which business presently is 
operated, to the new owner. 

Gave final approval of ordi- 
nances setting 1976 city bud- 
get at $1,005,659 and general 
fund mill levy for next year at 
26.87 mills and capital im- 
provement levy at 2.0 mills. 



Rocky Ford city councU in 
• regular session Tuesday 

mght: 

Unanimously approved 3.2 
beer license for Musket Oil Co. 
of Oklahoma aty, Okla.. for 
new Love's Country Store, 601 
Elm. Before the vote was 
taken Councilman Frank 
Holder, who moved for ap- 
proval, stressed that vote was 
not on the merits of drinking 
or not drinking but on legal 
criteria including neighbor- 
hood needs and desires. Cbun- 
cilman Virgil Lindsay com 
n:ented that city wot. : 
slrictly enforce law relating t * 
i:*suance of such a license, es* 
p^cially prohibiting sales to 
minors. 

Also approved unanimously 
issuing liquor license to new 
partnership owners, D. K. 
Jewett and Naidene Rubida, 
for Bottle Shoppe Liquors. 

Authorized Ken Bruch, city 
administrator, to reapply for 
federal HUD discretionary 
grant of $100,000 for water 
pl<«nt, $100,000 for sewer sys- 
tem and $60,000 for housing, 
working with Frank Triijillo of 
local Colorado Housing, Inc. 
Last yoar Rocky Ford*s 
application was ^igh on iist, 
jiist below those wlio v/ere ap- 
pi'oved. 

i)iscussed, bu: reach :d no 
' . isioi ' due to strofigly divid- 
ed council members' opinion, 
on ''}r: helping to financej 
Ot^-r Loonomic Devcbpmentl 
Co*^. Mission in 1976. Such as-' 
si.iur.ce is not specifically in- 
t'l^i -^ :.n city's 155 ^ budget. 

Recf:ived letter from Colo- 
rado Beautiful. Inc., regard- 
ing special clean-up day plan- 
ned Saturday, April 24. as 
statewide effort and asking 
city's cooperation. 

Received certificate of ap- 
preciation from Rocky Ford 
Nutrition Program expressing 
gratitude from former MeaJs 
on Wheels staff for city help in 
past and in moving program 
to Gulden Age center. 
Authorized city administra- 
tor to attend state highway 
hearing in La Junta Wednes> 
day (t^day) to represent city 
in requesting four-laning Hi- 
way 50 to Pueblo, widening 
bridge on I2th Street (Hiway 
71). widening Hiway 71 from 
junction west of Rocky Ford 
north to Arkansas River and 
improving road north from 



RF City Council Tuesday Night .. 

Rocky Ford City Council mated cost at $3500, with \ 

Tuesday night passed two nual update costing city $] 

ordinances < one on second plus $10.75 per page. Muni 

reading and one on first read- pal Code Corp.. of Tal 

ing , passed a resokition, ap- hassee, Fla. estimativf costj 

proved a liquot; license re* $4200 with annual update al 

newal, discusscti recodifica- flat $13 per page. Babco 

tion of city statutes heard estimated his own time | 

committee reports, st: • ^">e- project would run about 40: 

cial meeting date, and : . hours at a cost not likely' 

bills totaling $84,971.30. 'ceed $1500 Councilman B| 

Ordinance No. 957. concean- '/cock noted that the ar( 

ing the annexation into city ot sees were recodified "fd 

Rocky Ford of some prop^JVi v , ? "ears ago, but we got 

'•wned by Don Ascherm^^nn ^ . 

':i;thof Hopkins Ave. and e it / ttou^ti v £>:*bcock agrei 

ncolnAve.,waspassev \Xv, ihv pi.?vj.xis recodific 

>nd reading. :ic . was ino 'pensive, b 

tjrd >iice No. 958. ehan;;^ii^5^ poor. He indicated he felt th! 

f.anjni^ four lots on north either oJ thf: companies oaf 

vs^? c»f Locust Ave. in l?500 e< worj-.d o\ade a much h( 

h^.i.^M irom R-1 to R-2 due to ter job. eabco<"t( further sU 

:; u:e- lots and set back i-e- ed tha^ he ltf.U th? recodific 

qbirements passed on second tion which ha^ been postponi 

readmg. for past couple of years ne« 

On recoinmendation of Coun- ^o be dene as soon as possjU 

cilman Frank Holder, council Matter was referred to ga 

passed a resolution urging eral government commilti 

state legislature to enact a law ith a leport to be made \ 

providing for a set amount next regular council meetini 

(sungested at $i to $3) of At suggestion of Councilma 

every fine levied or bond for- V>rgil Lindsay, special mec 

feited in slate to dP set aside in ing was set for 7 : 30 p.m.«.Wei 

special funr; lor police train- nesday, Nov. 19 in counc 

sng, 3nd the setting up of a chambers to adopt some pla 

state board to administer the of action on water system in 

fund. provements. Public is invite 

CouTicil approved application to atteno nfieeting. 

of Lloyd's Liquors for license Preiient were Cour^cilme 

renewal for coming "M^'ir. Fol- Babrock, Holder, Lindsa] 

lowing enquiry of Coi fCilman ^^hil Perez and Marion Va 

Bob Babcock, council also Mayor Cteorge Gregf 

voted to sfnd letter to Country City Clerk Ellenor Brenm 

Kitchen stating that unless re- "^^n* ^ity Administrator Ke 

^iiaininghalf of liqiaroccupa- Bruch, City Attorney Bat 

tional tax which was due '^^n. copk, C>uncilmenH^lect Cai 

1 of this lar is paid within a Dazzi: Dob Ryan and Bai 

short period that council Mendr >jaJI, Mayor-elect Jir 

would not approve licence. re- CirimSK y, Mr- Ryan, Fay 

newal for that outlet. Council and uaniel ':\ pio, Eleano 

also decided to mal:e ^nis a Lacy and J. R. Thomp^jOD. 
standard policy: liquoi tiutlets 
who were del«»quent <:n oc- 
cupational taxes woa!J not 
have their licenses renewe;,. 
City Attorney Lew Babcock 
reported he had investigated 
two firms whoVe offered to 

help recodify city ordinances, , 

publish them and provide an ' 
nual updates. Book Publishr^^ 
Co., of Seattle, Wash , e^ti 
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Public Meeting Monday 



Should Rocky Ford Have New 
City-School Swimming Pool? 



Public meeting to discuss 
Rocky Ford swimming pool 
needs is being called jointly by 
Mayor George Gregg and 
Supc. of Schools Holland Wal- 
ters. 

Meeting is set for Monday at 
7:30 p.m. in the council cham- 
bers of city hall. 



PresenUy, city of Rocky 
Ford is faced with 170,000 to 
$80,000 in needed repairs for 
municipal pool to meet state 
standards, Gregg said. 

School district is currently 
involved in planning for re- 
modelling at Rocky Fotd High 
School (and elementary 
schools) which will require a 
bond election. 

Possibility of joint financing 
and use of an indoor year- 
round pool is being explored 
by city and school district 
representatives, and this will 
be discussed at Monday eve- 



ning's meeting, the mayor 
said. 

A" iittere5.?*d persons are 
m , . d to aiitiid the meeting to 
offer suggestions and com* 
mcnts. 
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Discuss $400,000 Swim Pool 



Approximately 30 persons, 
m«)St of them swimmers, life- 
guards or svim team parents, 
attended Monday night's open 
meetmg. jointly sponsored by 
city of Rocky Ford and R-2 
school district to discuss 
Rocky Ford's swimming pool 
needs. 

For more than two hours 
those present talked swim- 
ming pools with preponder- 
ance of audience opinion 
favoring a year-round pool as 
a co-operative school-munici- 
pal effort. 

Listening to comments and 
occasionally asking questions 
or interpolating their own sug- 
gestions were members of 
joint committee representing 
two local governments: City 
Councilman Frank Holder and 
Ken Bnich, city administra- 
tor; Supt. RoUand Walters 
and school board members* 
Ron Ulery and John lozzi. 

Also present as interested 
observer was councilman Phil 
Perez. Mayor George Gregg 
opened the meeting, then join- 
ed the audience, where he be- 
came a participant in the dis- 
cussion. 

Shortcoming of present pool, 
especially need for replacing 
wom-out ^uipment and re- 
pairing the 40-year-oid fa- 
cility, were emphasized by 
lifeguards James Driskill and 
Coni Hanzas. 

Difficulty of training swim- 
ming team during only sum- 
mer season was pointed out by 
Mary Ann Williams, Blue 
Marlin coach, who also de- 
clared that younger childri>n 
were not learning to swim as 
early in an unheated pool. 

Team members Shelly and 
Mark Spaid agreed that cold 
water hampers learning and 
practicing as did Debbie 
Schmidt, RFHS P K. instruc- 
tor, who is teaching swim- 
ming at the pool. 

Business man Ed Moreland, 
who is a swimming meet offi- 
cial, indicated he feels year- 
round pool could be justified 
by school use He cited several 



yearround pools with which 
he is familiar. 

Mrs. Barbara Hanzas, water 
safety chairman for West 
Otero Red Cross chapter, re- 
ported that interested resi- 
dents of Fowler and Manza- 
nola areas **urge you to build 
a pool." However. Mrs. Han- 
zas tempered her remarks by 
questioning how luxurious a 
facility Rocky Ford could and 
should build, maintain and 
staff. 

A number of parents spoke 
up in favor of a year-round 
pool. 

Said Mrs. Betty Shina, 'Td 
like to see Rocky Fn.-d have 
something other communities 
would use.'* Indicating she 
favors a heated pool she said, 
**We are paying guards now, 
when no one is in the pool be- 
cause it's too cold.'* 

Denzil Bruce said he favored 
a joint municipal school effort 
and a swimming program for 
all grade levels. 

Frank Freidenberger. presi- 
dent of Blue Marlin Boosters, 
said all parent members favor 
year-round facility. 

Parents present speaking in 
favor of new municipal-school 
pool included Mrs. Mary Alice 
Whittaker« Mrs. Jane Milen- 
ski, Willie Montoya, Bob 
Spaid« Bill Bish. Mrs. Janet 
Miller, Mel Holthus, Mrs. 
Karlene Scofield and Chuck 
Malott of Swink. whose chil- 
dren swim on Rocky Ford 
team. 

Almost everyone present 
spoke in favor of a year-round 
pool, citing the therapeutic, 
health and safety advantages 
of swimming for all ages, of 
swimming as a competitive 
school sport and of the lack of 
indoor swimming facilities 
between Pueblo and the state 
line. 

Only one cautionary voice 
was raised, that of Mark 
Vance, Otero Junior College 
student, who suggested that 
improving Rocky Ford's 
water and sewer system was 
of more urgent pri'.vrity than 



the pool. 

Otherwise, most questions 
came from joint committee 
members themselves, who 
suggested that $400,000 year- 
round swimming pool may be 
beyond city-school district 
ability to build and maintain. 

Holder suggested that an en- 
closed outdoor heated pool 
could be used for possibly five 
to six months. 

In response to question 
Bruch estimated that this type 
of pool, built to meet competi- 
tive requirements with 
separate diving area and shal- 
low teaching section would 
probably cost $225,000 to 
$250,000. Federal grants are 
available for outdoor pools, 
Bruch said. 

Mayor Gregg and Holder 
suggested that forming a rec- 
reation district, which can 
levy up to four mills, might be 
one way to help finance any 
new pool construction. 

George Houck, Otero County 
Health Dept. director, urged 
caution in planning a new 
pool. *'Your water supply is 
more necessary for sustaining 
life.'* 

Holder assiu'ed the audience 
that city of Rocky Ford is al- 
ready working on this prob- 
lem, that engineering study is 
being made and. that funds 
from increased water fees are 
being accumulated to help fi- 
nance such improvements. 

How much would it cost to 
bring present pool up to state 
health department standards? 
Minimum of $75.iA)0. Bruch 
estimated. 

Said Houck, 'The pool was 
built 40 years ago for $5000. 
You really don't have much 
left now except a site.'* 

Delbert Spencer, Boy Scout 
leader, who serves as swim- 
ming instructor . for Scouts, 
summarized opinion as repre- 
sented at Monday night's ses- 
sion, "Rocky Ford had the 
first modern swimming pool 
in the valley. Now we need 
another that will last 40 
vears.'* 
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Rocky Ford* Gets 



$1,005,659 Budget; 
Two rj] ill Incnsase 



It took Rocky Ford city council only i few minutes Tuesday 
night to pass on first reading a 1976 budget of $1,005,659 with a 
tax increase of two mills for next year. 

But members of city council, city administrator, city clerk and 
department heads worked hundreds of hours ahead of that to 
first write budgets, tlien pare them down to a bare minimum. 

The 1976 budget contains about 10 percent salary increase for 
city employes and comparable hikes in several other areas. Ad* 
ministration, police, fire, public wori(s, cemetery, recreation, 
library are all up. Reductions over the 1975 budget have been 
made in general government, parks and other general adminis- 
tration. 

Last year's budget of.$l,122,589 actually included capital im- 
provement funds of $190,000 for construction of the new library, 
which. If subtracted would leave $932,589 as the regular budget 
for 1975. 

Council members managed to hold the tax levy increase to only 
two mills by cutting out everything possible, by buying virtually 
no new equipment and using capital improvement funds largely 

for any new equipment, and by taking all income over actual 
cost h om utility departments and placing that money in general 
. fund. 

Next year Rocky Ford city government expects to transfer to 
general fund 138,620 from sewage department; $32,413 from 
garbage fund; $19,366 from the water department. 

Hiking the property tax levy from 24.87 to 26.87 will bring in 
$200,631 from property taxes next year. Part of this is a slight in- 
crease in valuation. In addition there is a 2 n^^'-.l capital improve- 
ment levy which will make the Rocky Fovd tax toUl for next 
year 28.87 mills. (See ordinances on page 9.) 

City will use all of its $75,189 federal revenue sharing fund to 
help run the city next year. This is equivalent to r^^i v -.t the city 
would get from a one percent sales tax, or the equivalent of u lO 
mill taic increase on property. (One mill raises $7,190). 

Budget for 1976 includes $11,000 for last half payment on 
new city bookkeeping machine ($11,000 was spent nis year). 
City is alloting more money next year for building uUliiies, and 
custodial care (new citv hall and new library); more for court 
and attorney fees; and $2,000 toward recodifying city ordi- 
nances, a sorely needed program. That will pay only half, and 
city officials plan to pay the other $2,000 from 1977 budget. 

Ken Bruch, city administrator, points out that chemicals for 
the water plant ha soared in cost. That, |rius coat hikes in ma- 
terials and other supplies, has added expense in that depart- 
ment. 

*This is a bare bones budget,*' Councilman Bob Babcock 
points out. **The budget includes almost no replacement of 
equipment. WeMI just have to keep repairing old equipment to 
get by. We are using 2!! the revenue sharing money and the 
more than $30,000 increase in utility fees for the general fund. 
We are asking c ity employees to conserve and help the city get 
with only a 2 mill levy increase; we fed the taxpayer has just 
about all the load he can carry." 

Bruch has applied for $150,000 U.S. Bureau of Recreation grant 
for a new swimming pool,4entiis coiirts ^nd other recreation fa- 
cilities. That*s hopeful and futuristic. Next year the city^lans to 
patch up and keep on using present pool and facilities. 



SOURCE: 
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^AMPLK 0"^ MO\^T](LY. EXPFJinEH FOR ROCKY FORD CITV 



oovi:rm?tfjjt 



twpumw 9. 197S 

em eoQHCiL ptocsDim 



Payroll Fund 
Q»>r f i I. Gr«cc 

S«. Colo. Po««r Co. 
Coplwl LIfo Xnturoneo Co. 
Mnm CroM • Sluo aM«14 
Kory MollMo 
City of Rooky Por« Con««r#otton 
rniot Knd 1 
CltlMfM utllitloo Co. 
Boot Ufilfora * Unon Sorvlco 
Jonnor PltnbLnn 
Mftwuin Boll 

JiAltor Supply 
UMOtoro Jonltor Supply Co. 
Rheodoo Pootf Contor. Inc. 
HMtahloon ro«t Control 
Pott Ilootrle. Inc. 
Crala CImrIooI Co. 
Slots Coaponootlon Ina. <uAd « 
Roclnr Por« Daily CototU 
Crodlt lurooH of LJ.Rf 
Popor Syotovo Im. 
ioros Corporotlon 
Ooblit'o 

MoroUnd UploMnt Co. 
Klukoll * tafeooel 
Poto'o Pttvn SMp 
vsUoy rrlntinc Co. 
Chrto iMooro 
Qurloy Montanoi 
PorvoMo Soodov&l 
11 HBrcon 
t TMijlUo 
Jim Ritdorvon 
JoMo Saachoo 
Contrdl SHOO Sorrloo 
SuMtfoido fhanwey. Inc. 
4od«l CVoanoro 
«M««m Auto storo 
dallaeo Oil Co. 
iiav»*o Turbo Car M*oh 
Ufo-Uto 

Jotanr'o Auto Sorvloo 
•orry^p Truok Stop 
Juno Ch«vrolot 
Pr«nk VoUo 
Harold Lortnaon 
Robort Cadoallador 
Joo DowoU 
Urry /ohnaon 
Soar* 

Ooorgo tf. itlOTn 
Mootorn Plro Iqulpaont Co. 
Si ah irathoro 1 

Rooky Pard Auto Parta. Itu:. 
Edeo HanufaeturLjic Co. 
RoM*o Conooo 
National Sl0i Co.. liw. 
AlWrt Hath 

lAdaate-lol Oaa h«du«ta * 

Supply. Xno. 
PuobU kiM rrlnt Co. . 
Daubla ■ Autaaotlvo. InA 
VaUoy PavLnc Co. 
Otoro Tiro Co> 

Saroo aHnieipal Produota. tno 
Aaarloan Hatlanal Corp. 
■atlonal Raoraotlan d Part 
Aaan. 

iondor'o Clottk a Look 
feiplrocaa Xac. of IxJ* 
Qaabloo AutMrliod 9«alor 
ColiabUM Stat* Trao Sorvtco 
ABC PluaMim Supplloo 
Pay Pak 

Roaky Pard Onion Orowro 

CooOp Aoon. 
Tfaplotao-Buah. Ino* 
ria>It Saep 

Oroon d Baboook Uiaaor c o. 
St. Claud Book Cevora 
Sturslo Ukraf7 Produeta 
■eRai^ntOA Book Sorvleo 
Roadar'o Reoot 
Rfvaoook aoeko 
Andrllfc Oavla 
Contlnontal oil Co. 
Plonoor Paaorlal HeoPltol 
Otoro County H*olth D*Pt* 
Aim MontfOMry 
SI Capital Hotol 



irt.oo 

I.71J.J3 



Colo. 3opt. of Rovonoo 



Potty caaA 
So. (olo. Pe«or Co. 
U. s. ^ootol Sanrlea 
Contlnontal Oil Cu. 
Qrooa A Bobeoek Luabor Co. 
Otoro Tiro Co. 
Jofror Pluablnd 
Cttliona Utlllttoo Co. 
Roaky Pord Auto Parto. Ino. 
■owttaln Boll 
j.C. Ponnoy 
C.A. tuntor Co. 
Oiford Choaleolo 
aoatam A«to 
R.H. Allon Co. 
Heorod Conerato Producta 
■ 4 1, Ino. 

Aaarl««i Rational S'.pply 
PiaoMr d Porur Co. 
Patt SUotrlo 
Robb*o Conooo 
dallaaa a TlofiMn 



100.00 

)02.S3 
.019.75 
SO. 00 

t«b.oo 

l)«.2fl 
/.«*0 
1>.17 
JTO.Ol 
i'..2S 
1*9.7} 

j(.00 
69.07 
23.78 
^b7}.00 
9d.40 
S.30 

16. 3B 
AO. 00 
20.59 
77.69 
31.89 
4). 00 
17.60 
17.00 
13.00 
1<.00 

U.oo 

9.00 
U.OO 
17.00 

t.oo 

31.98 
9.60 
13.73 
38. 50 
66.23 
32.63 
12.30 
•.30 
912.39 
5.00 

S.do 
s.oo 

3.00 

tllol 

29.23 
%M 
1.285. Jb 
123.19 
83.03 
33.30 
bO.69 
181.18 

18.00 
11.00 
'»5.?2 
602.bO 
133.50 
7U.19 
598.50 

10.00 
3.06 
10.78 
27. 9i 
!.ba3.39 
36.21 
31.06 

63.00 
93.98 
236.36 
50>.fi 

17. M) 
2b. 39 
io.e? 

10.t*0 
8.6b 
So. 00 
L. 326.28 
125.00 
bO.OO 



21.23 

3.37A.05 
U5.00 

3.098.^2 
1>.00 

>w^.i9 
68.78 
J7.25 
77.6$ 
37.06 

b.ol 
21. bO 
27-12 
M.53 
390.23 

1.25 

129!^ 

5.no.sd 



Idea MyMrbotariitc Ca. 
Btah Brotim 
Saatbaaotam Supply Ca. 
Albort Math 
Ootfia Komar Ca. 
Volloy Comarota Co. 
HeuntalA Statoo Plpo 
■cRM oo n Chosloal Co. 

So. Colo ~ 



Co. 

Rhaadoa Poad cantor. Ino. 
Arbanaaa valloy Soodo. Ine. 
bnM>«'o Laundry 
Rowitaln Ball 



mm 

fi^SfiwWnStrStfon Co. 

COJCaYATIOH TOTST PUITJ 
ColwblAo StaU Troo Sorvloo 



Xftitfg^ ryip 

voria 5. iMtora 
Ctiarloy Montanoo 
Pomtndoo Sandoval 
RuaooU dargan 
Prank R. Trunilo 
joMo Andaraon 
Jaaoo Saaohao J^. 
Irana luearo 
frank VaUa 
Harold Loronao n 
Rabort Cadaalladar 
joo 9e«oll 
Larry Joknaon 
Kannoth Srutfi 



lUiarad Schafar 
Roaallo Killor 
tlwin sorani 
flaay Biolnlaa 
Ralph Nuakln 
Jolm rrujlllo 
Joo Poauatto 
Clvdo ialaa 
Johnny ^.odlaa 
joa Paquata 
John Ronoro 
Andrlth Dtvlo 



Qladya KUonakl 
trhard Haconoa 
Arnando Sayoa 
Joo Ranfol 
Solootlna Valdot 
tmoat aonaa 
Anthony Oarelo 
Kanno«i Uaidaulot 
Rubon Royfeal 
Staphan Vuinairloh 
PTMk iMirtlA 
Sddlo Vifll 
Oanlol Hartinam 
David Barala 
John Sara to Jr. 
tenald Tonplaton 



Rarry Abayta 
Albort Sovalo 
johMilo Klniaraa 
Roaeoo Mayflold 
6aor(o yyaro 
Qaordo Made* 
Pldol Chavoi 
lAwroneo Umoto 
Urry PadUlo 
Julian Vifll 
r>onalil Stonor 
JlMor Salaa 
Kovln Qortl< 
Joo vlfll 
Prod Inelniaa 
Po m an do Plorao 
Janoa Bavtiat 
t*owla Babaaok 
Richard «lliiaiw 



Gary Ratllff 

Donald Poullswt 

Robort Orlffin 

Oalo Km 

boalay Roaoovor 

Undody B«Uln« 

UlUlMlacan 

Duaana li^or 

DofMdd bran 

Charloa Sohath 

Rabort Mauaton 

Oamld WlULna 

Robort Ruth 

Larry Abort 

Char lot to Brueh 

Torrl Salth 

Ronald oorboth 

Mary Am 41111mm 

Luamo Autr/ 

Jano S(MM lln 

Janoo DrlaklU Jr. 

Conataneo Kantaa 

Robocoo Snith 

Brondo Brofmonan 

Olanna Vorian 

Carolina rvotar 

Prank y»t44.n -/r. 

tMol Cwiaallador 

Dapt. of labor d Bnploynont 

/odoral r iorro Bonk 

Colo. 0%.t. of Rovonuo 



10.96 

186.71 
62.2b 

br'iJlio 

822.00 



2.99e.b6 
176.6b 

7.61 
..00 
3«.23 
1*.33 



63b. 23 

lb0.9b 

33.lb0.20 
2.800.00 



903.90 
801.90 
997.38 
;50.95 
J29.9b 

81.38 
6.03 
lbl.60 
721. bd 
586.12 

l,0b6.90 
b66.la 
503.93 
U9.26 
6U.lb 



. 12 
)2S.96 

g7.26 
3.19 
79.35 
35».Ob 
322.96 
20.71 
b91.87 
68b. 9b 

bTb.oj 
b03.9* 
3»8.53 
315.b0 
b57.bl 
b58.3b 
3U.29 

27).oa 

95. J6 

263.71 
168.20 
339.17 
3b5.93 
177.59 
1M.39 
Jbo.45 

161. IS 
US. 11 
b38.55 
bie.09 
)(6.91 

b38.b7 
>99.8> 
ISS.30 
26b. 07 
2B.ab 
26. Jb 
2b.6S 
2b.65 
23.70 
23.70 
23.70 
23.70 
23.70 
23.70 
23.70 
23.70 
23.70 
23.70 
23.70 
23.70 
bbO.22 
63.51 
b38.0A 
222. 
216.16 
191.9b 

233.28 
196.8b 
212.81 
107.61 
233.7,' 
2C7.HO 
9.1b2.d2 
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RTOR lOK 1976 





BCPBfDXTQMS 


RSVOnJES 


OoMrml Tmi 


^ t9%7.U5.00 


5%7.U9.00 




I9li000.00 


m.000.00 




66,900.00 


66t900.00 


ooiWfo rw 


6i^.099.00 


6<».0».00 


ayoolAl iw 


29|000.00 


29 • 000*00 




I9.%90.00 


19.%90.00 


Oolf Omtm iByrowooikt ftad 


liOOO.OO 


1.009.00 


■tpomw tterii^ tmi 


79.1^9.00 


79,189.00 


CopltaX Xi^rovoMt rted (2 will) 


^*,9V-00 


1%.932.00 


CmmrmtXm trmt f^xai 


1.^.00 


l.VOO.OO 


OBAID TOTAL 


tl.009.699.00 


tl,0O9.699.OO 



ISm City CovmU horoby tinSm doolim that aa o«or«oMy mAmtm oat 
that Urn piblio boAlth. woUoiv and oofoty ro^uiroa that thltf ordljioaoo 
aholX bo ood Wooao offooUvo fivo dm ofur it« flaoX poomco oad 
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Bt XT OsbADODD R TB dTT OOGKZL OT T8S Cm CT KCn IO«D. 

ooLoauooi 
Mmtim 1. 

not tboro bo Md U horoby i»vlod «poB ooeb dallor'o wth of ^ 
F ^ yrty vltnln tbo eorporot« IlmlU of tte City of Socl^ rord 
for tho VUfcTpooo of imtnjtag Uio DM:oo««r7 oxpooooo oad poylAf 
*U lofRl •bll«otiou of oold City for tho oaloodor yoor bo* 
flwiac Jbaoory 1« 1976. 

aomuL rmo 26.97 mui 
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itm^ yaaoafo aad fiAUoatloa. 
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In Otero County 



Property Taxes Carry Heaviest Load 



How much of the money 
needed for local govemmcntai 
operations in Otero County 
comes from property taxes? 

Do these taxes produce a 
greater or a smaller propor- 
tion of locally-raised revenue 
than they do in other com- 
munities? 

Property taxes have always 
been the chief source of such 



revenue in most sections of 
the country and they still arc. 
But they no longer carry as 
large a share of the load as 
they did in former years. 
With cities and counties re- 
quiring more money each 
year to provide necessary 
public services, which have 
been growing^ore expensive 
because of the rising cost of 



labor and materials, they 
have been forced to increase 
existing taxes and to seek 
additional revenue from other 
sources. 

As for imperty taxes, they 
have reached the point in 
.many communities at which 
attempts to boost them any 
higher are meeting with stem 
resistance. 

In Otero County, according to 
the latest findings of the De- 
partment of Commerce, ap- 
proximately , 76.5 percent of 
the revenue "oEtamed from 
local sources comes from 
property taxes. 

In other communities across 
the country, an average of 63,5 
percent is from such sources 
and, in the State of Colorado, 
62.4 percent. 

The relative importance of 
the property lax has been off- 
set, in many localities, by the 



newer taxes that have been 
imposed in the last decade or 
so, such as the gross sales tax 
and the local income tax. The 
yield on these two has increas- 
ed three-fold in the past 10 
years. 

As a result, although the 
property tax is now producing 
$50.9 billion a year nationally, 
as against $22,6 bUlion in 1965. 
it represents a much smaller 
proportion of the total collec- 
tion than ll then. 

The Government's report 
shows that property taxes arc 
considerably higher in some 
sections of the country than in 
others. 

In Otero County, the figures 
indicate, the amount being 
collected annually through 
property taxes is equivalent to 
$169 per local resident. 

Elsewhere in the United 
States it is $205 per capita and, 
in Colorado, $219. 
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If there w»*is any consensus at Uio Ii*j;i.sialivc hearing Tuesday 
in Junta it was this — i\A Uncle Sam uff of our Uu ks. But it 
wasn't all laisr ez-faire. Dvt ryone wanted some kirvi ol h law to 
force his n-jip.hbors to control weeds. 

Tlic apjicultural interim co:niniltee heard out everyone who 
wanted to speak on three .suhjji:ts ;.nd Lhcn opened the door to 
comnricritr. in i;eneral. it took almost mx hours with a j^oodly 
number of almost 100 starters stayin^^ through both morning 
and aftcnirKin sessions. 

Thesubj-^ct whirh dre w the most and hottest cornnients was 
pesticide controls. Everyone v. as against it. On the contrary all 
were in favor of noxious wml controls. \Vl\en it came to the 
third subject, tlie warehouse bill, the comments were generally 
critical, but no one was agitc Led. Tljey could take it or leave it. 

+ + 

For the m«).>t part Uie ten members of the agriculture com^ 
mittec who v, ore in I ^ JunUi for the hearing;, v/ero Uicinselves 
critical of the Pesticide Control bill for which tliey were taking 
soundings. But they were reLir,ned to the nvccssity of doing 
sometliing to meet the dcmanc'^ of the federal EPA (En- 
vironmental Protection Administration). 

What that something was was the unanswered question. For 
the EPA had handed down a vague dictum that states which 
failed to enact pesticide control legislation would be shut off 
from use of restricted pesticides. But never has EPA spelled 
out what they would accept as control legislation. 

An even bigger unansv/crcd question was the backyard 
gardener. He used pesticides just the same as farmers. Should 
he be also forced to take out a license . . . attend seminars? 

No one seemed to have an answer. Though it was put into the 
record that 30 per cent of the objectionable chemicals were 
bought and used by the backyard farmers. 

Under consideration by tlie state agriculture committee was 
a bill wliich they hoped would get by EJ^A but would not be too 
burdcn.Komc on agriculturists who liave come to depend on 
herbicides. 

The bill considered would do three things: 

1. It wt'uld make it pos.-;ih!e for an individual farmer 
obtain a!*d use restricti^i pesticides by taking a test (home 
study) to obtaiD a liceuse. 

2. Or a fanner could obtnin a Urease by attending a 
seminar — uo test, jast cltendance. 

3. Aud for unlorseen emergencies, a temporary one- 
time lict itse. 

The objoclions first heard were low key. Charles Hobson, 
speaking for the Farm Durcru, urged education rather than 
licensing. Though Hobson closed on this note: **lii:h bv inch we 
are being regulated . * * the tune ia near when no one can run his 
own business.** 

The necessity of any controls was challenged by Pueblo 
County drill y man Bob Wili^y. What's the loss if the EPA docs 
cut off pvsticides? Pesticidos luivc already been so weakend 
that "we can't kill flies/' said Wiley. 

The frustration resulting from weakened pesticides w;^s 
echo'jd by U>n Feller of Wiley. ^^TlieyWe already taken away 
lirom US oar took/' said Feller. He was talking about his efforts 
to control fall army worms, **Only way you can kill them is with 
a fly swatter." 



The real battle cry was emitted by Otero County 
SaoJtarian Jack llouck from Hocky Ford, if EPA has 
facts and figures why don't they reveal them? The farmer 
is just belug saddled by a bunch of bureaucrats In 
Washiugton." 

It is time we reject everything they hand down as gospel, said 
Houck. 

Houck was followed by Rocky Ford seed man Bob Applemen. 
He put into the record a poem lamenting the decline of 
democracy as a result of too big government. 

Rocky Ford onion man Frank Holder said tliat for 25 years 
the Food and Drug Administration had tested samples of 
onions. Never had they reported traces of pesticides. 'AVhy 
require onion growers to be licensed to use herbicides?" asked 
Holder. 

In closing Holder said that in a related silly ruling Rocky 
Ford water had been challenged as unfit to drink. *it may be 
hard to wash clothes, but it hasn't made anyone sick," said 
Holder. 

Sen. Jim Kadlecek of Greeley cautioned against open 
defiance of EPA. What if EPA did withdraw all restricted 
pesticides? **We should be prepared with a bill in Colorado," 
said Kadlecek. 

H- H- + 

Under consideration for control of noxious weeds was 
legislation that would set up in each county a weed control 
office tx> assist farmers in weed control methods. The cost 
would be paid 25 per cent by county, 75 per cent by state. 

Sen. Chris Wunsch asked what would be done about federal 
lands. Would Uncle Sam chip in? Sixty per cent of Colorado 
land is federal and at least 60 per cent of weed seeds come from 
federal lands. 

Orville Drake of Monte Vista reported on the workings of the 
Rio Grande Pest Control District. But he reported that both 
state and the feds were reluctant to participate. 

Sen. Wunsch pointed out It was futile to control weeds if 
water carried new seeds from the high country. 
Feller from Wiley pointed out that ihc historic method of 
weed control had been taken away from farmers. *'We used to 
bum ditch banks and borrow pits.'* said Feller. 

-f + H- 

Curtis Bentlcy of the State Agriculture Department outlined 
proposed changes in the Commission Merchant, Broker and 
Dealer Act. 

Bentley drew fire from Tnmian Lusk. Lusk Ziud that the 

original intent of the act had been to bond dealers against short 
check artists. But now tlie act v;a.s imposition upon the little 
man who likely paid cash for the produce he bought. 

I«Yank Holder was blunter. He scoffed at the advantages of 
bonding. *'Did anyone hen; ever collect from a bonding com- 
pany?" asked Holder, 

Instead of raising license costs as suggested by Bentley, 
Holder had another idea. I>et those 20 employes (in Bentley s 
office) look for other jobs and put the savings in the general 
fund," said Holder. 
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Cut Welfare Adminijtrafion Will ReClUCe 



Tlie welfare department faces another crisis. The director 
has been told to trim his administraUve budget for the next 12 
months. There is no way it can be done, said Cbunty Director 
BUI aegler. except by laying off five to seven staff members. 

aegler told the county commissioners Tuesday morning that 
he had received administrative allocations for the 1976 fiscal 
year (which started July 1) and was told to submit a budget to 
conform to the totals shown. 

The aUocations given Otero were not only less than the • 
present budget by 119,489, but were ?43,460 under the projected 
costs for the department after the first of the year. 



. Id make the crunch more critical was this part of the 
directive from Dr. Henry A. Foley, executive director: 
''Allocatioiis are made by Une Item, and transfen 
between Une items are prohibited without prior approval 
from the state office.'* 

Which meant that the county department could not use a 
surplus In "operating expense" to ease a shortage of '^personal 
services.** 

The surplus wasn't enough to offset the deficit, but it would 
help. 

Defldt in Personal Services — $si,e48 
Excew in Operating Expense — $15,701 

Adding insult to injury was a proviso that the county submit 
its revised (and reduced) Inidget by July 14. 

'*No distribution of the July 1975 monthly admiiiistnitlon 
advances will be made until the allctmeat form is received 
and approved by the state office/* said Ihe d/rective. 
Further the county was warned not to count on supplemental 
ap propriations in the upcoming year, 
T The county attorney commented that the state was super- 
seding the conunissioners right to adopt a welfare budget. But 
Rex Mitchell admitted that It would be a tough lawsuit to bring. 
Especially since the state and the feds were picking up 80 per 
I cent of the welfare budget. 
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Welfare,.Jaxes 

llie director of (Xero County Social Services told the coQ 
CQRunissioners Friday that the mili levy for welfare in 01 
County could be reduced in 1978-iX)ssibIy by as mudi as 
mill. Present welfare levy is 6.4 mills. 

ibree things will make possible the redtkttion said : 
aegler. Not one of the three is an indicated reduction in 
welfare load. Making possible the reductions will be, s 
Zicgler: 

1) An Increase in eotmty assessed valoatfoos. 
Z) A siiarp decrease in administrative co8ts-«moaallq 
to a reduction of over 1100,000. 

3) A reduct^(m in the size of the average wdfore farnQy 
Ziegler had only a guesstimate to account for the reductioi 
family size. But he said the reduction was positive. 1 
reduction was this— 

During the past five yean the average ADC family hail 
gone from an average of 3.5 members to today's tS po^ 
sons. 

During the past five years the average ADCU f amOy 
shown the same drop on one person, from 4.5 persona tc 
today's 3J persons. 
ADC is Aid to Dependent Children, normally a mottier i 
children, 

ADCU is Aid to Dependent Chffdren withJUnenqdp) 
Fathers. There is a man in the home. 

Ziegler's lone guesstixnate of a reason for the decline fi 
more family planning for nniarried couples— coupled with 
increase in family 'mits comprised of an unwed girl and c 
mistake. 

Family planning does not have to be practi<^ but it 
mandatory that the Information be provide* all weUa 
recipients. ^ 

Ziegler obtained permission or the conunissioners for : 
terviewing court house employees by state woricers on a pi 
test of a questionnaire being developed by state social servic 
on child abuse. 

Also Friday: 

Commissioners authorized Resource Investigator En 
Mascarenas to sign criminal information complaints, fdrmei 
signed only by the director. .Also approved was attendance J 
Mascarenas at college classes on Personal Finances. 

Okayed purchase of two atlzen Band radio car units. 

Commissioners informed that no longer could Indigc 
hmerals be financed for a maximum of $350. Ziegler said tl 
going rate was now $500 for funeral and $200 for burial. A M 
of 1700. 



Comparison of State Allocation 

for Welfare Administration Compared 

with Projected Local Estimate of Need. 



Lint lt«mi 


SUtt 


Projected 




Allocation 


N««Kt 


Arsons 1 SarviOK 


434^152 


486,000 


Opmtino Eyp««W 


54J01 


38,400 




0348 


11,400 


EquipnMfit 


1.403 


6,900 


Offic* Rent 


4,313 


4,313 


Toul 


503^3 


647,013 
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Wanted: More 
Food ,Stamps 

The ways of welfare arc weird. TTirce directives received by 
the Otero County Social Services Deijartincnl had coo- 
tradlctory thrusts. As detailed Tuesday to the county coixk 
missioners, Bill Ziegler, county director, three nu'nbered 
county letters did this — 

L A Ud was put oa ripeodlag for foster care In In- 
adtatfcu. Bf exceeded the extra la all at couty expense. 
Coanty Letter 940. 

^A Ud was pat on spendlnc for day care. If exceeded the 
cztn b all at conty expense. County Letter M3. 

L The Ud, If any ever existed, was thrown away on 
ntUiattai of food stamps. The Otero department was told 
^ * ^^O^ eUglble person in 

the coQBty either osed food stamps or gave a reason why 
he chose not to nse food stamps. County Letter 944. 
A county letter Is apf^arenUy the means of passirg down to 
county level the mandates of the state board of Social Services 
Numbered letters couid be compared to the Ten Com- 
mandments on tablets of stone except that detail b too 
volivninous and transient to go on stone. 

- ++ff ' 

aegler was api>arenUy nonplused by the food stamp direc- 
tive. To noeet a deadline he put a second hat on the depart- 
ment's present food stamp technician. Horace Moreno was 
given the additional title of Outreach Coordinator. 
. Alt Ziegkr said it would be next to impossible to free Moreno 
50 per cent of the time to recruit new users. And the directive 

said the coordinator, if part4ime, must devote 50 per cent of hb 
time to recruitment. 

Come Qie first of October, it will be necessary to fill out the 
flrst of monthly reports. The state and HEW want to know in 
exhaustivedetaU what each coordinator has been doing. Which 
include a quote on why anyone would turn down the op- 
portunity of buying discount groceries via the food stamp 
program. 



S« October 1 ii lM)«y for FMd SUmpc Oatr«aeh. 
Zlegler U Kolag to have to show some results 
Accordmg to statisUcs sent with County Letter 944. there are 
«U kinds of prospects to be culUvated in Food Stamps. AU the 
Outreach Director need do is to walk down the street. Every 
tWrd person he meets, according to HEW guidelines is a 
person below poverty guidelines. As such he is likely eligible to 
buy a cwtoin number of food stamps. 

H it t-y Uiird person is not buying food stamps. Only one in 
sevei jreaitly does. More than half of those eligible are 
failing t.> '0 "10. Which gives a lush field of prospects. 

Here';* Jje Otero County statistics as quoted by Ziegler from 
County Lfttter 944: 

1975 Population — 2S,7M 
Below Poverty Level — »^ 
lavyiof Food Stamps — 
Prospective Bayers — 4,m 
+ + + 

aegler told the commissioners that the foster care Umit of 
1560 per month would not immediately pinch. Otero Cbunhr b 
now averaging slightly less than that figure. But the average 
was maintained by luck. Some foster care in institutions will 
run in excess of $1,000 per month. 

ThreatCTed however. wiU be the tri^ounty receiving home 
Helping Hand. TUis home, opened in Otrtober. 1973 serves 
aero, Bent and Q-owley Counties. It cannot operate on the 
imposed ceiling of $271 per case. i«= wi me 

•nie day care lid also wiU give Ziegler no immediate pains 
Otero is qwrating under the announced lid. Due in the main 
aegler said, to Otero's extensive utilizaUon of in-home care' 
Tljat is. instead of sending the diiM to a day care center, the 
department often arranges for a relative to come into the home 
and care for the child. 

+ + + 

aegler told the commissioners that a chUd support unit had 
been set up with Ernie Mascarenas as the head. Mascarenas 
win make foUowmp on non^upport cases, just as he now does 
as Resource Investigator. 

But the chore of foUowing up every month to make sure that 
support payments continue to come in will be a chore of the 
Recovery agent. This wiU be one of the two new employes. The 
aecond new employe will be the clerk typist. 
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Rural Fire Election io.% 
For New Truck Slated 



1976 Otero Health Dept. 
Budget Set at $213,483 



Rocky Ford Rural Fire Prey 
tection District tx>ard Tues* 
day voted to purchase a new 
fire truck for city and rural 
use Price of new Howe pump- 
er truck which is similar to 
present one (ywned by the city, 
will be slijjhtJy over $50,000, 
and will be equipped with a 
1000 gallon water tank. Mam 
difference will be that new 
tnick will be diesei powered. 

Rural Fire district presently 
has $1S,000 on hand, but will 
need to obtain authbnuition to 
borrow $40,000. This will be 
done in an mdebtedness elec- 
tion to be held possibly the last 
of November or first of De- 
cember. Election will be for 
* 1.5. mill levy increase, with 
truck to be paid for within two 
years. Present mill levy for 
operation and maintenance of 
rural fire district is 1.3. Board 
adopted new budget for next 
year, to include cost of new 
truck. 

Bart Mendenhall, attome/ 
for board of directors, pointed 
out that hose for a new truck 
has been purchased over a 
period of two years, and also 
some hardware and equip- 
ment from existing fire trucks 



can be used. Oldest rural 
truck will be sold. 
Present at Tuesday's meet- 
ing were Monroe Haines, 
president; Franklyn Heat- 
wole, secretary; Harry 
Aschermann, Sr., treasurer; 
J. Buel Adams and John 
Schweizer, Jr., members of 
board, Frank Wells, Fire 
Chief, and Attorney Menden* 
hall. 



19% Property 
Tax Exempt 

Approximately 19 percent of 
property within Otero County 
is tax exempt, according to 
records being prepared at 
court house. Figures show 
that tax exempt property 
amounts to $11,148,850. while 
total valuation in 1975 for tax 
purposes amounts to 
$59,470,150. according to 
Wayne lirown, cuijuly aises- 
sor. 

List of all property owners in 
tax exempt category, with 
rated valuations of property 
includes federal, $1,594,660; 
state, $2,025,580; county, 
$550,750; political subdivi- 
sions, $4,326,510; religious 
worship, $710,630; charitable 
organizations, $84,900; par* 
sonages, $117,107; all other, 
$1,738,650. 



General health budget for 
Otero County Health Depart- 
ment was presented for dis- 
cussion and approval at meet- 
ing of Otero County Board of 
Heallh Monday at Rocky 
Ford, 

Overall budget for 1976 ^ras 
set at $213,483.97, as compared 
to $191,973.75 for 1975. 

Diffei*ence of $21,510.22, an 
inorea«eof 11 percent, reflects 
addition of one staff nurse, 
Mrs. Peggy Martin, R^., who 

Busy Agenda 
For LAVCOG 

On agenda for Nov. 5 mating 
of . Lower Arkansas Valley 
Council of^ Governments 
(LAVCOG), will be review of 
migrant health program, 
which provides health care 
services to domestic migrants 
and their families thru Colo- 
rado State Health Depart- 
ment. 

Also reviewed will be water 
treatment facility for town of' 
Ordway, project which would 
enable that town to su|;^ly 
potable water requirements 
estimated at 250 million gal- 
lons per year, for improve- 
ment of water quantity and 
quality for present population 
and for operation of a meat 
. packing plant. 

Also to be reviewed will be 
Sun Valley Manor single-fam- 
ily housing project (40 units) 
at La Junta; alcohol and drug 
abuse program (Las Animas 
Bridge House). 

Other items will be resolution 
for approval of state water 
quality plan; proposed grain 
storage and drying facility at 
Vilas; 1976 work program in- 
rduding human resources pro- 
gram, and areawide agency 
on aging. 

Meeting will be held at 7 p.m. 
at Cow Palace Inn in Lamar. 



wili be doing general publi 
health and school nursing i 
La Junta area; staff raises 
raise in social security, an 
other expenses such as tele 
phone and postage. 
It was pointed out, howevei 
that tax base will remain th 
same, and additional monie 
will be raised from contracte 
services. Budget will be pre 
sented to county Sept. 10 fo 
final approval. 
Board discussed never-enc 
ing problem of disposing of ir 
fected elm trees, and wha 
methods are best with leas 
expense. Included was burr 
Lng, burying or chipping trees 
Further study will be made 
Home health services wen 
discussed, with v^ry fev 
changes noted except possibU 
higher rates by Blue Cross 
George Houck, secretary ti 
board, informed member 
that public hearing befon 
state board of health will b 
held in Denver, Sept. 17, re 
garding disposal of sludg 
from city sewer plants am 
septic tank wastes. Houck als 
arranged for county commia 
sioners and others to atteni 
meeting in Ft. Morgan Thun 
day, Aug. 28, to observi 
operation of that county' 
sanitary landfill, and to re 
view with state health er 
gineers the latest in landfil 
procedures of operation. 
Members present at Monday 
meeting included Eldon Wai 
ren. Dr. Tom Frankmore. Re 
Mitchell, Dr. Wanda Girard 
Earl Beegles, Harold Speat 
Charles Kouns, Garth Grc 
nard. G. G. O'Brien, budge 
clerk, and Houck. 
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LAVCQG Gf:sys 
Hiway Plans 

Directors of the Lower Ar- 
kansas Valley Council of 
Governments (LAVCOG) ai> 
proved throe highway-related 
plans in the Rocky FordTarea 
Wednesday at its meeting in 
Las Animas. 

Preliminary engineering re- 
ports on four-laning U.S. 50 
between Fowler and Manza- 
nola and improvement of U.S. 
50 from the urban limits 
of Pueblo to La Junta were 
both approved. 
Both projects are stale and 
federally funded at $75,000 
each. An environmental im- 
pact study is also planned for 
" - project from Kast Pueblo 

lo La Junta. 

In addition to charging the 
State Hiway Dept. with con- 
ducting the study, the 
LAVCOG directors okayed 
widening and improvement of 
state highway 71 from Ordway 
north 3.5 miles to the Colorado 
canal. 

The $500,000 project, already 
•underway, will include rin^.t- 
of-way acquisition and widen, 
ing of the e\ii>ting roadway lo 
two ll-foot travel lanes and 
six-foot paved shouldeis. 
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Full Time Deputy DA; 
To Eliminate. Parttime 



New Otero Dump Okayed 



David L Quicksall was 
sworn in Friday as a full time 
deputy district attorney for 
Otero. Bent, and Crowley 
counties. 

Quicksall attended La Junta 
High .School w^ere he 
graduated with honors m I9f>8, 
and worked two summers as 
legal intern for Otero OA's of- 
fice as well as one school year 
as a legal research assistant 
for the Boulder DA. He served 
one year as Boulder County 
bail bond commissioner. 
Between high school and law 
school at the University of 
Colorado, Quicksall attended 
Colorado School of Mines, 
graduating with a B.S. degree 
in engineering, with high 
scholastic honors, in 1972. 
While awaiting the results of 
the Colorado bar exam, 
Quicksall returned to La 
Junta and resumed working in 
the district attorney s office 
as an investigator law clerk 
until being sworn in as a 
Deputy DA Friday. 

According to District At- 
torney Durant Davidson, 
Quick?;airs addition to the 
staff represents the first step 
away from the old part-time 
deputy program and toward a 
system of full-time personnel. 

Davidson stated that based 
on his past three years' exper- 
ience he concluded recently 
that the old .system of employ- 
ing part-time deputies has be- 
come outmoded and unsatis- 
factory in view of his office's 
constantly climbing caseload. 
That conclusion, Davidson 
says, was also reached by the 
recently adopted ABA stan- 
dards relating to criminal 
justice, which recommend 
that all assistant and deputy 
district attorney positions be 
made full-time. 

Davidson's next step toward 
that desired goal is the elimi- 
nation of two current part- 
time deputy DA positions, ef- 
fective Jan. L 1976, and their 
replacement with one other 
full-time deputy. Current 
deputy DA*s .-^r** Mike Mc- 
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Divitt and Kd Garlington. Jr , 
iHith of La Junta. Lew l\ab- 
viX'k, of Kooky Ford, is assist- 
ant DA, also a part-time posi- 
tion 

l)*ividson pointed out that his 
nifonded program will not cost 
the taxpayer more money. His 
proposed budget for the com- 
ing year calls for total expen- 
ditures for the office within 
$700 of the budget that the of- 
fice has operated on during 
the current year, and that his 
proposed budget for 1976 is 
still over $lo.ooo less than the 
1973 budget ot his predecessor 
for the three counties. 

County°U'sing 
RF City Dump 

Rocky Ford*s sanitary land- 
fill north of town, which is cur- 
rently operated and maintain- 
ed by Otero County and used 
as a county dump, has only 
temporary status in the eyes 
of state health officials. 

According to county en- 
gineer, John Aldrich, a pro- 
posed 80-acre site roughly five 
miles southeast of Rocky Ford 
will .serve as a new county 
landfill. The site has been ap- 
proved by the state, Aldrich 
said but preparing the tract 
for landfill use will probably 
not be completed before the 
end of the year. 

The landfill north of RF, * 
altho still owned by the city, 
was turned over to the county 
last spring with the condition 
they operate and maintain it. 
Currently the dump has only 
one county bulldozer and 
operator during business 
hours from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. weekdays. 

Any resident in the county 
may dump garbage at the 
landfill, city administrator. 
Ken Bruch, explained. Aid- 
rich, however, said there are 
particular locations to deposit 
cut trees, large appliances 
and tires. 

Bruch said none of the refuse 
is burned as that is in violation 
of state health laws. 

(179) 



Otero County Board of 
Healti! Monday learned that 
letter of approval had been re- 
ceived from Slate Dept. of 
Public Health on operation of 
county sanitary landfill. 
Southeastern Colorado has re- 
ceived a clean bill of health in 
agency presentation to state 
board on Air Pollution, Oct. 
15. 

However, a clean bill of 
health on '*water quality con- 
trol*' was not received, due to 
a few cases of city and town 
violations on sev/age dis- 
charges and some cattle feed- 
ing operations, according to 
George Houck, board secre- 
tary and director of Otero 
County Health Dept. Houck 
Dointed out that this area has 
fewer problems of serious 
nature than most, as long as 
E.P.A, holds back on exces- 
sive requests. 

Houck discussed with board 
the problem of head lice in 
schools, action taken by 
schools, health department 
and legal counsel. Problem is 
much improved and it is ex- 
pected to become better, he 
noted. **We will not accept re- 
peated cases of head lice in a 
family," he stated. ' 

Board was informed of new 
H.S.A. (Health Service 
Agency) concept as set forth 
by H.E.W. concerning plan- 
ning and implementing health 
programs in all states, and by- 
passing state law. Houck re- 
ported that Colorado health 
department has asked for a 
legal opinion on the project 
and will also submit it to next 
year's session of legislature. 

Board elected to participate 
as a member of poison control 
center in Denver, which as- 
sures this area of immediate 
information on all poisoning 
cases by iMone. Cost to area is 
$240 per year, or one cent per 



capita, / 0 • 7t 

Houck informed board 
A -95 review request foi 
way Crowley County, 
would give Ordway ap| 
for FHA funds in amoi 
$375,000 to construct a 
treatment plant to pi 
Ordway and a proposed 
packing plant adequati 
water. Such A-95 was r 
mended and sent to LAV 
Board discussed revievi 
95 for funding of state 1 
department migrant pre 
in amount of $589,141. ] 
voted to make their ap| 
on a conditional basis, v 
by more money is spei 
services to migrants, an 
for administrative persi 
If said program is not 
accountable in 1976 s( 
than in 1975, board woul 
approve further fundii 
1977, 

Houck reported to boar 
•review of •'Bridge Hou 
Las Animas'' Alcohol 
Drug re-funding would bi 
sented to Region 6 Co) 
hensive Health Boar 
Tuesday, Oct, 28, Decisi 
board was not to subm 
proval to this project if 
were to provide any ty 
services contract or othe 
to center in Rocky Fo 
Baca County. 

Bills in amount of $10,j 
were presented and appi 
for payment, and niinuf 
Septeml)er meeting wer 
proved. Members preset 
eluded Rev, Robert D( 
cey, president; Dr, F 
Davis, Dr. Wanda Girard 
Mitchell, Harold Spear, 
Vess, Garth Grenard. 
Tom Frankmore, Ch. 
Kouns, and Houck, 
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Hero County Assessment 



p $828,606 

aluation of Otero County 
jperly showed an increase 
(828,606 in 1975 over the 1974 
ure of $47,071,414, accord- 
to County Assessor Wayne 
own. 

1975 evaluation showed 
900.020 in assessed 
)erly resulting from in- 
tses in the six school dis- 
!U of the county, 
irgest increase was 
istered in the La Junta R-i 
district up $267,608 
last year. R-i's net 
(luation of $18,881,643 com* 
•ed with $18,614,035 in 1974. 
Rocky Ford valuation in- 
ased $255,536 above the 
4 figure of $16,704,390. 
*y Ford R.2 district, the 
I assessed in the county 
116,959.926 this year. 

the smaller districts: 
nzanola district J-3 Jumped 
$1,968.410. ' an increase of 
»182 over the 1974 figure of 
09,128. 



Jhis Year 

Fowler showed a greater in- 
crease of $192,599 in 1975 with 
an assessed property value of 
$4,445,869 in the R^J district. 
The district*s 1974 valuation 
was $4,253,270. 

District 31 in Cheraw upped 
Its valuation to $2,374,228 — an 
increase of $70,686 over the 
1974 figure of $2,303,542. 
Brown reported Swink's dis-. 
thct 33 valuation for 1975 at 
$3,269,944. up $2,895 over the 
1974 total of $3.267.(M9. 
Otero county assessor said 
the increase was not as sub- 
stantial as might have been 
expected since movable struc- 
tures — assessed along with 
permanent property — were 
not included in the evaluation 
total of each district. 
In 1974. Brown said; movable 
buildings in the county were 
assessed at $354,244 while a ' 
simiLr survey of buildings 
his year reached only 
$n2.047. 



Record $4,237,429 Otero 
County Budget for 1976 

The Otero County Ctommlsaioners Monday adopted a county 
budget which called for expenditures of $4,237,429 in 1976 — the 
Itfgeat budget in the ccunty'a history. 

Although the county budget Is a record in total size tiie tax 
hvy wUI be a modest increase of 0.56 nulls from the present 
ysar. And the levy with the single exception of the present year, 
win be lowest in the past five years. 

No citizen turned up for the scheduled budget hearing. So the 
ammlssloners adopted the budget as drawn. In doing so, they 
toned down a last minute request by the county Judge to 
throw together three small offices to give the county court a 
large hearing room. 

Tlie decision was influenced by estimated cost of removing 
two fireproof partlUons. The estimated cost was given as 12,500 
—an amount of fat non-existent in the lean budget. 

Mge Oover Mendenhall told the commissioners that the 
eottnty coirt would still have to rely on one of two district court 
rooms for Jury trials even if the hearing room request was 
panted. But Mendenhall said other cases could be expedited 
whieb indirectly would speed up the handling of Jury cases. 

MendenhaU reported that there had been a sharp increase In 
Inaind for trial by Jury. Some were settled before going to 
Mai, Even ao the docket for Jury trials found trials scheduled 
H late as next March — which was bad business accordlmc to 
jfirtrrtfiall. 



TT>e Otero County couraH^r^ J^Ju^ k 
«urt. a county court uST^rfu^ ^ * '^^^ 
«"« room, 4re^oTd!r^"'^^°'"«'»^- 
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Small Otero rtx iike 

Otero County budget (nowopenfortaspecUonat the U Junta 

court house) calls for a tax increase of 0.56 mills next year But 
even with the tax increase the county mill levy wiU still be 
below the levy of 1974. 

IWI tax levy U.48mllla 
^^'«vy 18,«mnia 
^^^^'^^ a.96mffls. 
Pfcrcentagewise the tax increase by the county will be only 13 
per cent. Which on the face of it would indicate that the county 
dads have discovered some new source of revenue. 

Unhappily, this was not trie. Taxes were held at a mini, 
increase pnmarUy because welfare taxes last year had been 
set too high. There was almost a quarter of a million dollars 
carryover in welfare funds. This meant that welfare taxes 
could be reduced from 7.36 mills to 4.96 mills. 

Unhappily this has ominous implications for another year. A 
repeat surplus in welfare funds cannot be anticipated another 
year. Which will mean — 

1. Anothex vcar wlU likely see a tax increase for welfare. For 
welfare ^ s.^ .lave shown a constant increase. And it is not an 
activity , . • -^iiich the aunmissioners have any control. 

2, c e. year will likely see a continuing increase in 
Generr ^ expenses (cost of running the court house).And it 
must be remembered the General Fund is financed almost 
entirely by real estate taxes. 

1 Another year it Is unllkdy that Road and Bridge 
spending can be held at the constant level of only 4 46 
mills. It has been held at this figure now for three years. 
Made possible in part by Revenue Sharing money. 

4. Which brings op a fourth bad omen. Revenoe Sharing 
money next year will be down from the present year (38.5 
per cent) and down from 1974 (36.1 per cent). Why the 
down trend? No one has the answer. The formola for 
setting Revenue Sharing F^mds Is aa Inexplicable 
mystery. 

5. 0 one fuspecte that Revenae Sharing b belag phased 
oat then the county may be la addlllonal trooble. For the 
conaty has taken a new activity providing damps for the 
coonly. And the operatteg money for this new activity wlU 
come ta 1971 entirely from Revenae Sharing. 

(180) 
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Inflation Battle 

Pioneers Hospital Worhs 
To t-Ioid Down Cost Hi lies 

Piorietrrs Memorial Hospital Another cosl-saving shared 

is one of f iRhl Colorado hospi- service m which Rocky Ford 

Uls participal^Mg in three- hospital is one of 40 members 

year pilot project of prospec- >s Colorado Hospital Shared 

tive reimbursement with Blue Information Services, which 

Cross to contain rale of in- offers shared computer ser- 

crease in costs. Ken Schmidt, vices. Pioneers payroll is pre- 

administrator, said this week. P^^^d by CIISIS. Schmidt 

Hospitals prepare their bud- said, which provides both time 

Rets and then have them re- "^oney saving freeing 

viewt?d by Blue Cross, ln)spilai business office for 

Schmidt explained. When ap^ other necessary local record, 

proved, hospitals will receive keeping, 

their Blue Cross reimburse- ^^^e local hospital and nurs- 

ment for entire year in equal >ng ^omc have also benefitted 

weekly segments, providing ^^om other Colorado Hospital 

incentive to stay within bud- Assn. services including 

get, Schmidt added. management engineering ser- 

**As long as costs of goods, ''^"ces association, which as- 
services and wages continue sisted in helping plan re- 
Iheir upward spirals, as long modelling and renovating of 
as these and other factors are kitchen several years ago. 
inflationary, hospiul costs. Pioneers also is one of 32 hos- 
like those in other industries. Pi^a^s using a financial ad- 
will also riser Schmidt point- visors program, developed by 

CHA, and advisor. Larry 

**H( vever." he stressed, Means of Colorado Springs, 
"hospital administrators and niakes monthly visit to Rocky 
boards are using many ^^ord assisting with year-end 
methods to help control these Medicare and Blue Cross re- 
factors and are very concern- Porls, Schmidt said, 
ed over rising costs." Thru another program de- 

Careful management of sup- veloped by CHA. an insurance 

plies and employe schedules package including conipre- 

and careful budgeting are hensive, general and property 

among methods being de- liability coverage along with 

veloped malpractice coverage is 

Another program in which utilized by 51 hospitals includ- 
Pioneers participates, Pioneers. 
Schmidt said, is COPAC. a 'We believe this has pointed 
voluntary shared purchasing oui to many people that Colo- 
organization with member- rado is concerned about and 
ship of 50 hospitals, which can capable of avoiding a mal- 
generate lower bids because practice crisis," Schmidt 

rf its volume purchasing. ^i^- 

COPAC has 88 contracts and 

igreements in effect ranging 

roin pharmaceutical items 

hru food and medicnyiurgical 

iupplies. 



SOURCPl : Rocky Ford Dally Gazette 
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Community Health Center 
Completes First Year 



Community Health Center in 
Rocky Ford has jusi complet- 
ed its first year of operation, 
serving over 3500 patients 
thruout Tri-County area 
(Otero, Bent, and Crowley), 
July was anniversary montK 
of the center which has been 
funded thru Campaign for 
Human Development, a na- 
tional Catholic Charity. 

This funding will come to an 
end in December, but in the 
meantime. Rocky Ford center 
is one of 40 sites in the nation 
selected to set up a model 
Community Health Center for 
rural areas, with a grant of 
194,000 from H.E.W. Grant 
was accepted by local board, 
effective July 1, for a one year 
period. Included are funds for 
renovation of a building, acute 
dental care for qualifying per- 
sons, medical and administra- 
tive equipment, salaries, and 
travel. Overall goal of grant is 
to develop permanent health 
delivery systems. 

Community Health Center 
board, made up of 10 persons 
including Rocky Ford*s repre- 
sentative, Paul Gallegos, is 
presently negotiating with 
Catholic Diocese of Pueblo for 
building which houses the cen- 
ter. If purchase is made, 
building will be renovated and 
possibly an addition con- 
structed. 

Dr. Tom Flower, physician, 
and Mrs. Carol Whaley, nurse 
practitioner who has been 
with the Center since April, 
share duties at the center, and 
Dr. Flower is also on medical 
staff at Pioneers Memorial 
Hospital, sharing emergency 
room calls on rotatian basis. 

Dr. Flower stresses that 
Conununity Health Center is 
basically for persons of all 
walks of life, and is not only a 
treatment center but is aimed 
also at providing health edu- 
cation for people of all ages. In 
connection with this. Dr. 
Flower has prepared a 
pamphlet in English and " 
Spanish, entitled "Directions 
to Health**. Booklet contains 
information and interpreta- 
tion concerning various symp- 
toms and ailments such as 



vomiting, diarrhea, cough, 
croup, flu and colds, as well as 
suggestions on items needed 
for home care, checklist for 
healthy home, how to take 
temperature, etc. Booklet 
which was edited by Dr. 
Flower's wife, Cassandra 
Renouff Flower, also contains 
hec art work. Booklets are 
given free to each patient 
family, and each is cautioned 
to contact a doctor if they are 
in doubt as to seriousness of 
an ailment. Dr. Flower and 
Mrs. Whaley have taken 
cotirses in Spanish at Otero 
Junior College this spring, in 
order to better communicate 
with some of their patients. 
Jose Ortega, manager of 
local center, points out that 
farmers, businessmen, teach- 
ers, and others are among pa* 
tients visiting center. Fees are 
based on family size and in- 
come, according to U.S. 
Bureau of Labor statistics. 
/'People who have come in 
have been honest and co- 
operative in reporting their 
income, and some who are 
eligible for reduced fees pre- 
fer to pay full amount,** he 
noted. '*It*s this honesty and . 
cooperation of patients that 
will help us achieve our goal of 
becoming self-sufficient,** he 
pointed out. 

' Staff at Community Health 
Center includes <in addition to 
Dr. Flower and Mrs. Whaley), 
receptionist, Jane Rivera; 
part-time bookkeeper, Mary 
Lou Jones; part-time secre- 
tary, Cynthia Berumen; 
screening nurse, Rosalia 
Ginsburg. Mrs. La Dora Grif- 
fin who has been working as 
medical transcriptionist and 
insurance builder part-time, 
has bf^. promoted to full 
time, and Teresa Gallegos has 
recently been hired to visit 
families, instructing them in 
basic health procedures, use 
of basic health instruments, 
working with pregnant women 
concerning diet, exercise, 
preparaUon for delivery, etc. 



Center hours are Monday 
and Wednesday, 10 a.m. to 12, 
and 1 p.m. to 4 p.m.; Tuesday 
and Thursday, 1 to 4 p. m. and 
6:30 to 8:30 p.m. for benefit of 
working peo|4e; Friday, 11 to 
3 p.m. Phone number is 254- 
G960, and center is located at 
406 N. 12th. 

Dr. Flower, Mrs. Whaley, or 
Mrs. Gallegos are available to 
speak to various groups or or- 
ganizations concerning opera- 
tions at the center or on 
Health Education, such as 
dangers of alcohol and drugs, 
and such matters as teen-age 
pregnancy, etc. 



nOIJRCE: Rocky Ford Dally 
Gazette , 8-6-75 
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Expand Migrant Health Services 

Region 6 Comprehensive meeUng of Regional Alcohol 



Health Planning Assn., Tues- 
day in Las Aninrtas approved 
grant application of State Mi- 
grant Health Program to 
HEW for m7.Ml for 1976. Ac- 
tMMi was taken following re- 
port by Silver Jaramillo, di- 
rector of state migrant health 
program, showing that Cblo- 
r«Jo has 15,000 outH>f-state 
migrants plus 12.000 in-sute 
seasonal workers who are 
eligible for migrant health 
program. 

Jaramillo reported that 1,329 
individual migrants in Arkan- 
sas Valley received health 
care under program in 1975. In 
addition, there had been 243 
authorizations totaling $7,368 
for medica] care' by local 
physicians; 163 migrants re- 
ceiving prescriptions for^ 
medicine costing $1,860. Con- ^ 
cem was expressed that in- 
adequate services had been 
provided in the past. 

In other action, board oppos- 
ed continuation grant applica- 
tion of Las Animas Bridge 
House Rural AlcohoUsm Pro- 
gram. Las Animas Bridge 
House had requested $90,310 
from National Institute on 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcohol- 
ism. Ben Rodriguez, Alcohol 
and Drug Abuse Coordinator, 
reporting to board on Oct. 21 



and Drug Abuse Advisoiy 
Council, noted that councU 
had specified a number of spe- 
cial conditions that should be 
followed if application were to 
be approved. It was pointed 
out that Region 6 CHP Assn. 
would have no real authority 
to enforce any such condi- 
tions. State Alcohol and Drug 
Abuse Division will be notified 
of board*8 recommendation. 
Larry Wall, vice president of 
Colorado Hospital Assn.. pre^ 
sented an informative pro- 
gram of new Health Planning 
and Resource Development 
Act. and President of Region 6 
CHP. Jonathan Hawk, report- 
ed on HSA organizational 
meeting in Pueblo. Oct. 9. 
New organization will be call- 
ed Southeastern Colorado 
Health Systems Agency, and 
board members were en- 
couraged to submit their sug- 
gestions and comments con- 
cerning HSA by-laws. 
Mrs. Kiki Boreson of La 
Junta was elected as new con- 
sumer member to CHP board, 
and treasurer's report was ac- 
cepted as presented Minutes 
of previous b^ard meeting 
were approved. 17 board < 
members were present in- 
cluding Ken Schmidt of Rocky 
Ford. Next meeting will be 
Nov. 24 at Las Animas. 



SOUHCF: ■ Rocky Ford Dally Gazette , 
8-28 and 10-31, 1975 



RF Housing Development 
Served Need, Dissolves, 

Rocky Ford Housing De- Authority. ^ 
velopment Co.. formed by Members of the Housing De 
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volunteers two years ago to 
comply with requirements for 
government grants and loans 
for public housing, has been 
dissolved. 

Since starting of the Plaza 
Nueva project. RF Housing 
Authority has been sponsor of 
the 22 farm labor units and 
Housing Development has 
sponsored 18 public housing 
units. 

Regulations have been 
changed so that the Housing 
Authority can assume spon- 
sorship for the entire project 
and, as Attorney Lew Babcock 
explains, this shift will save 
money by eliminating 
duplication of records, audits, 
and check writing. 

Wednesday night members 
of the Housing Development 
board relinquished all assets 
and obligations to the Housing 



velopment board were KeitI 
Records, chairman. Nanc; 
Stelr. secretary. Georg< 
Gregg. Bob Smith. Ros 
Thompson. Jack Houck am 
Rev. Neil Warner. 
Houck and Warner are als 
members of the Housini 
Authority. Others are Dr. Ro; 
McKittrick, chairman. Del 
fino Espinosa, secretary; ani 
Ronnie Nava, newest mem 
ber. 

Babcock is attorney and Mrs 
Steir has kept minutes. Cedrb 
Totten is Farmers Home Ad 
ministration advisor. 

Currently RF Housiiij 
Authority is working oi 
application for further loan 
and grants to expand Plazii 
Nueva. which remains fiUcid 
almost to capacity. Managin 
of the project is Alice Mar 
tinez. 
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ANNUAL POLICE REPORTn: 1912, 1973, and lOJh 
ROCKY FORD POLICK DKPAPI^IENT 



1972 1973 



Sumrons to Traffic Court 339 362 
Accidents : 

Two-car accidents . I76 229 

Three-car accidents 3 

One-car accidents 68 kl 

Car-bicycle accidents 0 2 

Fatalities 0 0 

Car-pedestrian accidents 0 p 

Total 21h "255" 

Arrests: 

Disorderly conduct 200 196 

Refusing to obey an officer 15 15 

Carryinf^ a concealed weapon 7 5 

Indecent exposure 7 ^ 

Litterlnf^ 3 2 

Resisting arrest 8 ik 

Drinking in public places 7 9 

Open alcoholic beverages in notor vehicle 31 50 

Auto thefts " 3 3 ^8 

Burr;lary 21 13 

Thefts - 22 62 

AWOL soldiers 0 3 

Shoplifting^ I9 ^8 

Illenal aliens 52 50 

Total ~U05 "TO" 
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Thil mop wo* preporrd by (K« Lowrr A»kon»o» Volley Cogr»ui of Government* ff»f tSe 
Colorado Division of Plonnjng onj wo& finonced, tn port, thtpugh on utban plonnmg 
yroni flow •he Depottment ol H«os;n£; ?n»4 Uil.oo Dc*r!opmer»» under ptovision^ of 
SecHon 70t of the Housing A'-t of 19St. us amended. 
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EXISTING LAND USE 
i 1 RESIDENTAI. 

COMMERICAL 
INDUSTIAL 

PUBLIC & QUASI- PUBLIC 
PARKS & RECREATION 




Fowler • A larcc 44.6'*^ of the land usage in Fowler is residential, 
Public and Quasi^Public uses account for 22 acres, or 9% of the total. 
Conunercial usage is 9.1 acres. Parks and recreaMon land usage is 
4,1 acres, 4.1%, and vacant land amounts to a fairly small 11,1 
acres or 5^6. l^he remaininj^ usage is for street and railroad right- 
of-ways.^^ 



Land Use - La Junta (1970 Census Pop. 7938) 
Distribution of Major Land Uses 
■^ ^ ""^ Acres % Total Land Use Ratio 

(acres/100 persons) 

Residential 
Conunercial 
Public-Quasi Public 
Parks 8f Recreation 
Industrial 

Streets 5 Rights -of- Ways 
Vacant 

TOTAL 

Land Use - Rocky Ford (1970 Census Pop. 4859) 
Distribution of Major Land Uses 

Acres " % Total Land Use Ratio 



391.9 


30.5 


4.9 


48.4 


3.8 


.6 


138.6 


10.8 


1.7 


25.7 


2.0 


.3 


25.1 


1.9 


.3 


411.1 


32.0 


5.2 


244.2 


19.0 


3.1 


128S.0 


100.0 


16.1 



(acres/100 persons) 



5.3 
.7 
1.4 

9.1 1.6 



Residential 256 29.5 

Commercial 33 33 

Public-Quasi Public 68 7^8 

Parks 5 Recreation 79 9.1 

industrial 7 

Streets § Rights -of -Ways 546 39.8 7.1 

Vacant ^ 9.2 li6 

TOTAL 869 100.0 17.8 
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CULTURAL FACILITIEH T'l ROCKY FORD 



COMMUNITY F;\CILITIES 

A. Civic, Fraternal, Professional, and Social Organizations 

1, Community Organizations 

Archaeological Society 
Arkansas Valley Fair Association 
Cheerful Budgeteers 
Coin Club 

Colorado Arkansas Valley^ Inc. 
Country Neighbors 
For Our Enjoyment Homemakers 
Golden Age Organization 
Hollbrook Lake Sportsman's Club 
Jane Jefferson Club 
Japanese American League 
Kitchen Kuzzins Rntensio'n Club 
Motorcycle Club 

Otero County Council Extension 
Homemakers 

Peppy Homemakers Extension Club 

Republican Women's Club 

Petired Senior Volunteer Program 

Rocky Ford ^'omen's Golf Club 

Senior Citizens Club 

Thrift Shop 

Weight Watchers 

2. Lodtjes and Secret Organizations 

American Legion 

American Legion Auxiliary 

Daughters of American Revolution 

Eastern Star Acacia 

I.O.O.F. #GV f-^dd Fellows) 

Knights c : F v t- ri i a s 

Ladies of .A. P. 

Masonic Lodge 

P.E.O. Chapter R 

P.E.O. Chapter EU 

Phy thian Sisters 

Rfbekah Lodge 

Royal Neighbors 

Royal Arch Masons 

Veterans of Foreign Wars 

Violet Pefcekah Club 

Veterans of Foreign Wars Auxiliary 
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church 0rgani2ations 

Baptist Wcmon's Missionary 
Brethren Women's Fellowship 
Council of Catholic Women 
Christian Viomen's Fellowship 

(First Christian Church) 
Church Wcmon United (Methodist) 
Community Concerns Team (Mennonite) 
Concordia Society (St. Peter's Lutheran), - 
fidelis Suriday School Class 

(Brethren) 

First Presbyterian Church Circle 1 
First Presbyterian Church Circle 2 
Friendship Class (Methodint) 
Gleaner's Class (Methodist) 
Good Cheer Class (Presbyterian) 
Men's Fellowship (Assembly of God) 
Ministerial Alliance 
Missionary Society (Women) 
(First Church of God) 
Nazarene Women's Missionary Society 
St. Anne's (Catholic) 
St. Anthony Catholic 
St. Dominic' s (Catholic) 
Salvation Army 
United Methodist Women 
United Presbyterian Women 
Wesleyn Service 

Westminister Guild (Presbyterian) 
Women's Missionary Council 
(Assembly of God) 

Women's Missionary Service Commission 
(Mtnnonito) 

Younq M\^lt Ladiey' Bible Study 

Servicp Orqaniza tions 

Arkansas Valloy Shrine Club 

Jaycees 

Lions club 

guarterb.ick Club 

I'Otary club 

'roastmaBtora Cltib 

Wcmen's organizations 

At la Plenna 
Altrufj a 

Am«?rlcan Mofh^Tfj 
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Beta Siqn>a Phi Alpha Beta Chapter 

Beta Siqma Phi XI Gamma Sigpa Chapter 

Beta Sigira Phi XI Kappa 

Delta Kappa Gamma 

ElOTVi Club 

Epsilori Sigma Alpha 

Etudf K'jcic Club 

Fayettf' (.lub 

Fe) ice lori club 

Friends of the Library 

Lambda55 

Mothers Club 

O.D.T. Club 

Patterson Valley Club 

Pioneer Memorial Hospital 

Pleides Club 

registered Nurses Association 

RockrFord Business 6 Professional Women's Club 
pocky Ford Garden Club 
Pocky Ford Viomen'a Club 
San souci 

yeas and Neas Club 

6. Youth Organizations 

Boy Scouts Troop 203 

Boy Scouts Troop 210 

Brownio Troop #63 

Erownie Troop »9 3 

Drownie Troop #108 

calico Cut iJps 

cub scouts Pack 20U 

Girl Scouts 1336 « 

Girl Scouts fll'* 

Girl scouts #62 

Junior Girl Scouts 

"J" 6 '♦-H . ^, w 

Rocky Ford community Line Club 
pocky Ford Rainbow Assemfcly i29 
Rocky rord Shamrock a-H 
pocky Ford Teen center 
Snoopy '0 Friondr, 
Upper Limit U-H Club 
Domolay Boyn - Father advisor 
Rainbow Girls - Mother advisor 
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B. Community Charitable Funds 

1. Pocky I-ord haii a Unit^^d Fund. 

2. Local industry has a payroll deduction policy. 

3. Other fund drives are permitted. 

C. Churches 

Assembly cf God 

.St. Peter's Catholic Church 

First Christian Church 

Wests ide Christian church 

Christian Science Church 

Church of Christ 

First Church of God 

Church of the Erethren 

St. Peter's Lutheran Church 

St. Paulas Lutheran 

Pocky Ford Mennonite Church 

First Methodist Church 

Church of the Nazarene 

Seventh Day Adventist 

First wesleyan Church 

Emmanuel Congreqat ional 

First Presbyterian Church 

Emmanuel Chapel 

Full Gospel Church 

Wash ina ton Avenue Paptist 

sranish Assembly of God 

First Daptist church 

D. communicjtions 
1. Newspapers 

a . Local 

Pocky Ford Daily Gazette^ Monday through Friday^ 
c ircula ticn 3^ 000 

b. Non-local newspa[)ers regularly distributed 

to the community 

Arkansas Vail**/ Journal^ weekly^ circulation 
5,000 

La Junta TriLune - Democrat - daily 
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Pueblo Star-Chief tain, daily, circulation 750 
Denver Post^ daily 
Rocky Mountain News, daily 
Radio - TV 



Radio 

KAVI 1420 kc^ 
Network affilJation 
1,000 watts 

KAVI-FM 95.9 mc 
Network affiliation 
2,600 watts 



Independent 



Independent 



AEC , Int ermcunta in 



KBZZ lUOO kc 
Network affiliation 
1,000 watts 

Origination: La Junta, Colorado 



b. TV* 



KOAA-TV 

Network affiliation: NEC 
KKTV 

Network affiliation: CBS 
KPDO-TV 

Network affiliation: AEC 

♦The above stations originate in Pueblo and 
Colorado Springs. 

1) Cable TV is not available. 



SOUHCE^ 1K)CKY FO!m, KCOriOMTC OV:':kVT2W-.^197^' , 

I'ubliohod by United H/ nkfj ol' Colorado , Inc^ 
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ROCKY FORD QJLTUilAL FACILITIES 



Rocky Ford City Library, Librnry Park 

Special Services Tnclucio: Intt-r Library Loan, Children's Pro(;rai.is, 

Hooks for the IIandic:iip])ed , a del ivory 
system of Books for the Aged and llouse- 
Bound, Papci'back Library. 

There arc no Bookmobile services. 



Airr CAtiLHRi ns 

1. Heritage Art (iallery and Lil rary 

2. Annual Arkansas Volley Art Festival (held in the Spring) 
'niHATIil^^ 

1. The Grand Movie Tlie:itcr 

2. Starlitt; F)rive-T?) Movio 'i'lic-Jtcr 

3. Cofn;iuinity 'meaters •— The l-rontlcr I^ayers nnd the Southern Colorado 

State College Drama Quartet 

MUSnU MS 

1. IJocky Ford Museum, Library Park 



SOUKCI:: LOIVFU ARKANSAS VALLi:. COUNCfL 01- COVFRNMIiNTS , BliNT COIINIT 

caiimioDsi:, las anmmas, coloiiado. 
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^J\m RECf^EATIOI-lAL 

ROCKY FORD 

AflD CULTURAL EVEilTS 



llic Arkansas Valley Pair 
.attic? liri ^i•lu's Rodeo 
Boat Races 
Motor Cycle Races 
Snrir'^ Circus 

V. P. W. !• J reworks Display 

Huck Finn Day 

Arkansas Valley Open Golf 

Tournament 
AAU 01yfn;)ic IVrcstlin^i 

Tournameiit 
Annual Arkansas Valley Art 

Festival 



About the tirud week of Augus 

I'iist week in June 

June 

Throughout the Year 
Harly in June 
Fourtli of July 
Hast weekend in May 

Mid-AuRust 

First two weekends in August 
Held in May 



SOURCi;: 1,0WI:U AI;KA^'SAS VAI.IJ'.V COUNCfl. OF COVHUNMliNTS , 

nnNT couNn courtikhisi'., las animas. colouado. 
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OTI-kO COUNTY 



His to r i ca 1 La ndma rk s itnj_jA^rchf ?o] oyi ca I S i tor. 



. Purgatoirc River Canyon, (irstincllvu rock formations, ivildlifo 
and Indian aTtir-Kt:*. ' 



Santa Fe Trail, three- fiil'js .sg^Jiit! 




Colorado. 



3. J. J, Rancli ileadquarterr. , historic ranch site. 

4. Higbeo, historic settlement. 

5. Vo^el Canyon, Indian Pectographs, ruins of Old Stage Coach Station, 

6. Bent's Old Fort National Historical Site, six miles from La Junta. 

Outdoor Recreation Areas 

1. Commanche National Grasslands, Timpas unit USIU Forest Servic- 

2. Big Trees Roadside Park 

3. Holbrook Lake, boating and fishing 
A. Arkansas River, boating and fisliinj; 
$• Lake Mcrideth, boating 

6. Crystal I,ake, fi slung 

7. Rye L :o 

8. Blue Lake 

9. Timber Lake 

10. Hunting areas arc located tlrrougliout the region. 



SOURCE: 



01 KN flPACE, HF:CRr:ATICN AM) HISTORIC 

Tho Lov/or krknmns Valley Council of Gov(?ri r.- ;.t 
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OTFUO COL^ITY 



IWVEUTORY OF TIATURAL, SCENIC fc HISTORIC AREAS' - 



riame or Identity 
of Sito 



Type of Area 



LOt Purpatorie River Canyon Historic 

Scenic 



!0t Santc Fe Trail 



jot J. J, Ranch 
Headqtuirterf3 



\0t Hir:bee 



Ot Devil' 3 Canyon 



Ot Vocel Canyon 



Historic 



Historic 
Scenic 



Historic & 
Scenic 



Scenic 



Scenic 
Historic 



Size 
of Area 

App. 50 
sq. Hi. 



App. ho 
nil en 
lon^ 



1,000 Ac. 



500 Ac, 



Description of Area 

Deep canyon cut in rucced 
sandstone Cc limestone forma- 
tions civinc distinctive rock 
formations-very scenic nrea. 
Area is remote and natural 
habitat for deer, wild turkey, 
doves. Indian artifacts in 
area used for archeolorical 
study. 

Old Sante Fe Trail flonument. 
Historic trail to Soxtte Fe, 
New Mexico, Marker located 
SE 1/h Sec. 2l»-25'-57 and on 
CO 350. Ann, 3 Mi. SW of 
Timpas, Coloredo. 

Historic site of larr.e ranch 
headquarters in . days of open 
rnnro development of cattle 
industry in the xrest. 

Early settlement in days of 
larf,e cattle ranching; and 
open range. 

Undeveloped picJ:nick proxinds, 
rock formations, pinon-pinc 
area* 

Indian pectof^raphs on rock 
formation, ruins of old ctage 
coach station. 



QPPn r.pftce. Rficreatlon^ and Historic Arens . Lowor Arkannas 
Vnllny Council of rrovprnrront-.B 
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OTERO COUNTy 

INVENTORY OP PUBLIC OUTDOOR RECREATION AREAS (CON'T) 



)0t 
LOt 
>0t 

- t\ 

m 
lot 

^ot 
>ot 
rot 
tot 
^ot 

)0t 

LOt 
}0t 

sot 

^ot 

;ot 
Jot 

rot 
tot 



Name or Identity 
of Site 

La Junta, Playground, Fid. Games, 
Open Space 

La Junta, Playground, Fid. Gartes, 
Open SiJace 

La Junta, Playf^ound, Fid. Games, 
Appar Area 

Swlnk, Playground, Fid. Games, 
Open Space 

WE La Junta, Plcknicklnc, Historical 
Site 

La Junta, Playground, Fid Games 
La Junta 9 Camp 

South Rocky Ford, Playground, Appar Area 
Manzanola, Picknickin^ 

Ilonzonola, Playfjround, Fid. Games, 
Appar Area 

Powler, Playground, Fid. Games, 
Appar Area 

Fowler, Playcround, Appar Area, 
open Space 

Powler, Swim Pool 

Rocky Ford, Playcround, Appar Area, 
Open Space 

Rocky Ford, Ploy^round, Picnic > 
Open Space 

Rocky Ford, Playcround, Fid. Games 

Rocky Ford, Open Space, Cult. Site, 
Trp, target 

Rocky Ford, Playcround, Pld. Games 



N. Ln Junta, Playground, Fid, Games 
Appar Area 



Operntinfr A gency 
School 

School 

School 

School 

HPS 

State 

City 

School 

City 

School 

School 

School 

City 
School 

City 

School 
City 

City 
School 



Size 
of Area 

50 
k 

9.25 

3.5 

178 

2 
0 

.25 
1.5 
2.5 

.181* 



.181» 
9 



3.3 

36 

20 
7 
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OTERO CDITITY 
INVE^JTOPY OF PUBLIC OUTDOOR J^t^CREATIOt^ AREAS' 



Ila mc of Area 

Commanchc Nat'l Grasslands 
Tijnpas unit 

BIr Trees Roadside Park 
Bent's Old Fort 



la Junta Municipal Golf 
Course 

Bird Form 



Rocky Ford Fair Grounds 

Rocky Ford Municipal Golf 
Course 

Rocky Ford Play Pari: 

La Junta City Park 

La Junta Potters Park 

La Junta Rifle t Pistol 
Ran(^e 

}Laj Junta Kids Rodeo Ground 
Rocky Ford Gun Club 



Operat i nr, Ag ency 
URDA - Forest Service 

Colo. St. Hwy. Dept. 

Hat'l Pari; S'^rvice 
Dept. of Interior 

City 

Colo. State, Game & Fish 
& Tarlcs Dept. 

City 

City 

City 
City 
City 
City 

City 
City 



Size 

Acres of Land 
161,000 Ac. 



3 Ac. 
6 Ac. 

75 Ac. 



30 Ac. 



15 Ac. 
8 Ac. 



10 Ac. 
2 Ac. 
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OTERO COUIITY - HISTORIC SITES 



7C0t ARKAl^SAS VALLEY EXPERIIIETIT STATION 

Rocky Ford. 
Otero County. 
1883-prescnt . 

Originally knovm as the Bent Station, this af;ricultural substation of present 
Colorado State University was renamed the Arkansas Volley Experiment Station 
in 1889. It experimented in irrigation and the culture of cereals, grasses, 
vegetables, fruit, trees, and suf.ar beets. 

790t BEHT'S OLD FORT 

East of La Junta and north of the Arkansas River. 
Otero County. 

c. 18314-18119. 

William Dent, said to be the first permanent white settler in Colorado, built 
this huge trading post and fort about 183'*, and for the next fifteen years it 
vas the commercial and social hub of southern Colorado and the only major 
refurbishinr: point on the Santa Fe Trail between Kansas and New ^lexico. It 
was destroyed by Dent because of his fustration in tryinp: to sell it to the 
rovernment. The site is now administered by the 'tiational Park Service. 

800t CHEROKEE TRAIL 

Up the Arkansas River to the area of Pueblo and northward out of the state. 
Also in Prowers, Bent, Pueblo, El Paso, DouRlas, Arapahoe, Denver, Adams, 
Weld, and Larimer counties. 

8lOt DEVIL'S CAM YON PERTOGRAPHS 

Four miles south of Dloom in Devil's Canyon. 
Otero County. ^ 

These unique Indian symbols are unlike most others foimd in the state. 
820t PORT LYON CAIIAL 

North Bank of the Arkansas River near La Junta, Otero, Bent, and Prowers 

counties. 

l890~prcsent. 

This seventy- four mile lonr canal opened land around Ordway and Su^^or City 
to irrigation. It is over 110 miles in lenpth. 

B30t GOODNIGHT CATTLE TRAIL AND TIIE GOODNIGIIT-LOVINO CATTLE TRAIL 

Also in Las Animas, Huerfano, Pueblo, ElrPaso, DourJLas, Arapahoe, Denver, 
Adams, Larimer and V/eld counties. 

HIGDEE (tm?. MILE BOTTOI!) 
Ilipbee. 
Otero County. 
1866-prescnt. 

This pioneer aRricultural center was settled by and named for Uriah (or Uiel) 
IliCbee in 1866. He and others first settled in i860 on the present site of 
Trinidad. He then moved to this site which i/as called '^Nine Mile Bottom." 
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OTERO COUNTY 

riVEHTORy OP EXISTIIIG OUTDOOR PRIVATE RECREATION BUSI'TESSES" 



590t 
dOOt 

(Slot 

620t 
630t 
6l»0t 
650t 
C6ot 

670t 

60Ot 

690t 
700t 



710t 
720t 
730t 

ERIC 



r iamc of Recreation Business 

KOA Cojnp Ground 
Crooked Arroyo-John Ziehl 
on U.S. {/^O at Crooked 
Arroyo 1 Mi. V/est of La Junta 

Rocky Ford City Golf Course 
Rocky Ford, CO OIO67 

La Junta Golf Course 
La Junta, CO 8105O . 

Ace of Spades Ropinc Club 
La Junta, CO 8105O 

La Junta Gun Club 
La Junta, CO 8IO5O 

Starllcht Drive-ln Theatre 
Rocky Ford, CO 81067 

La Junta Drive -In Theatre 
La Junta, CO 8IO5O 

Holbrook Lake 
llolbrook Irrig. Co. 
Cher aw, CO OIO3O 

Dye Reservoir 
Holbrook Irrin- Co. 
Cher aw, CO 8IO3O 

Horse Creek Reservoir 
Pt. Lyon Canal Co. 
Las Animas, CO O105U 

Valley Motorcycle Club 
Rocky Ford, CO O1067 

Holbrook Amusement t Rec. Co. 
c/o Ollie Shrinire 
P. 0. Box 967 
Pueblo, CO 

Park-it Trailer Court 
La Junta, CO 81050 

Rocky Ford Playnround 
Picnic, Open Space 

Rocky For d Fish 

La Junta Play(pround 
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Acres 



20 Ac. 



kk 
92 
10 



7 
6 

600 
Uoo 
1,360 
100 



30 

17 
.1 



OTERO COUNTY 

IIIVEIJTORY OF ]:XISTIiJG OUTDOOR PRIVATE RECREATION BUSINESSES (CON'T) 

Hamc of Recreation Business Acres 

750t La Junta Suira Pool ,092 

76ot S\/ink Open Space, Small vehicle 600 

770t :';v/ink Open Space, I'lay Area, Picknicking .057 
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Schools 1973-1 97a 

Public schools — otero county school District R-2 

^ _ Student/ 
* of i of Student Teacher 
Schools Teachers 'Eiiroll . Ratio 

Elementary H 49 955 19.5/1 

secondary 2 56 934 16.7/1 

Jr. High (1) 
Sr. High (1) 

Jr. college l 55 757 lH/1 

Vocational 

or Technical Incorporated with Junior College 

Source: Colorado Department of Education Statis- 
tical Series 74 



. Parochial schools 1 1 11 



11/1 



The distance, in miles, to the nearest vocational 
training center is 10 miles (Otero Junior College) . 

Cost (Public Schools) 

The estimated cost of education per pupil per year 
is $916. 

Programs 

The following are part of the school program: 

Kindergarten 
Guidance 

Physical education 
Vocational training 
Business education 
Adult evening classes 
Classes for retarded children 

Number of volumes in the school library 

nigh school 10,000 
Junior high 4,500 
Elementary 5,000* 



SOURCE: ROCKY FOHD^ ECONOKIC OVKRVTFlW—iq?^ . 

Published by UnitecJ^^^^^ka of Colorado, Inc. 409 



O.HHO JUNIOR COIJ.I.GI;. 18th an^ (oloniJo, Li Junta 

Certificate Pio^.rams: WcUlin.o, Machinist, Drafting. Data Proco.sins, 

Keypunch, Accounting, Clcrk-typibt . Sreno- 
gn^phcr, Building and nround M;i intora?icc , 
Children's Croup Leader, Tlight Trairrwv^! and 
Practical NursinR. 

AbhuUatc of Applied Slxcmcc i>'Krue:>; Bubine:>:> Mar.aijemeut , Scciclailal. 

includin;^. Administrative Assistant, Le^al, 
Medical, Technic;!l, and General; Duiiness Data 
Processing; Architectural Technology, including 
Civil and Construction; Agribusiness; Flight 
Training; Pre-School Education and Managei-ent, 

LAHAS COf'WUNITY C0LL2GS, ?^oo South Main Street, Lamar 

Certificate Programs: Auctioneering, Auto Mechanics, Buiiamg Con- 
struction, ClerK-typest, Business Manageirent, 
Cosmotology, Electronic Technology, Horse 
Training and Management, Mass-Media Specialist, 
Nursing Assistant, General Secretarial Science! 
and Welding. 

SCU:H£SK COU;U DO S^ATt: UNJVrfKJlTY, ?200 North Bonforte Blvd., Pueblo 

Certificate PrograiT^s: Auto Body Repair, Auto Parts Merchandising, 

Diesel Mechanics, Drafting, Electronics 
Servicing, Engine Machining and Rebuilding, 
Machini/.-, Practical Nursing, Refrigeration 
and Appliance Servicing, Office Occupations, 
Welding, Woodwork and Building Construction! 

Associate of Applied Science: Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 

Service and Technology; Auto Body Work, including 
Repair, Mechanics and Technology; Civil 
Engineering Technology; Data Processing; 
Diesel Mechanics and Technology; Drafting; 
Engine Machine and Rebuilding; Electronic 
Communication Technology, Engineering 
Technology and Servicing; Human Services Worker; 
Inhalation Therapy; Instrumentation Technology;' 
Machining; Engineering Technology including 
Mechanical and Metallurgical; Radiological" 
Technology; Welding; Woodworking; and Building 
Construction, 
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OTI:RO JUNIOR COLLEGE. ISth and Colorado Avonue, [.a Junta 

Offers the Associate of Arts Degree within a Liberal Arts Program 

LAMAR JUNIOR COLLL:GC. 2400 South Main Street, Lamar 

Offers the Associate of Arts Dej^ree within a Liberal Arts Program 

SOUTIJERN C0L0IIM)0 STATE COLLCCfi, 220 North Bonforte Blvd, , Pueblo 

Offers the following Degrees: Asociate of Arts, Associate of Applied 
Science, Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Business Administration, Bachcu r of Science in Electronic 
Engineering Technology, Masters of Arts in Teaching, and Certificate 
Programs, , 
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of Boeky FbH School Dlttrlot llo* R 2 
of Otero Comtjt Colondo 
For the Period of January 1, Thro«ich June 30, 197? 

A. 9e7lnnln<: Fund 3a\*ncet 

1. Cash with County Treaaurer and. 'of Other Oeooeltory (Book Bilanee) 

3meral ?wi $267,7li2.69 

Bond & Interoet Pond lli9»319*S? 

Capital Heserro Fund 83,58l*28 

Lunch Room Fund ♦ 12, 9b 

Total Caah v;th Depoeitories at Book Balance 3 50Qt593»b6 

2. Securttiee aiid/or Other Current Assets $ Q 

3* Total Current Aaaeta $ S00,$93*b6 

h* Leas- 9esinnln?j Uabllitles $ 0 

net Find Balance $ 50O,593«b6 

3, Asceipts: 

General Fund $l,222y056*28 

Bond U Interest Fwid 67»$82.85 

Capital Reserve Fund ?ly683*l? 

Lunch Itoon Find 10li»lO6»3O 

Total Heceiots All Funds 5r,b65,b30«58 

C, Total Arallable Duriw: Cun-ent Tear $1,966,9214 • Ob 

D» ULsbursenents s 

Qsneral Fund $1,129 ,Ii38.?5 

Bond & Interest Fund 78,?00«00 

Canltal Reserre 15,?62«69 

Unch Roon Fund ••••• (89,79$«72 

Total OLsbureemnts-All Fonda S",313»296,96 

«j 

S. ihdin^ Fund Balance g 
6* Caah >fith County Tt^aaurer and^or Other Depositary (Book Balance) c 

General Ftmd $ 360,30.2.36 ^ 

Bond & Interest Fund I$8^li02.lj0 «h 

Capital Reserve Fund 119,701«7lj 

Lunch Roon Fund Ili,3l0«58 n 

Total Cashvith Depoaltorlea at Book Balance $ 652,727.08 ^ 

u 

o 

>^ 
o 

11. Less-Qndlng Payroll Deductions and Liabilities $ 0 t§ 



9. Securities and/ or Other Current Assets $ • 0 

10. Total Current Assets > 652,727.08 



0) 



12. Vet Fund Balance $ 652,727.08 

?. Total Applied Ouriner Current Tear $L ,966,0214 .Qli ^ 

c 

0. Reconcilenent with Depository: c/j 
13* Cash per County Treasurer/or Bank 

General Fund $ I4l0,35l.t49 

Bond & Interest Find • I58,lj02«lj0 

Capital Reserve fVmd 119,701.714 

Lonch Ro<n Fund 16,515*69 

TcTal Caah Per County T^asurer/or Bank J 70b ,971. 32 

llj. Lass-Outstandinjs Warrants k Checks $ 52.2Lli.21i 

15. net Ihdiw: Book Balance > 652.727.06 

IL Chpaid Obligations not Ranee t^ed in Item 11 § 0 

1. Bonds 

16« Outstandlne Beginning of Bsriod $ 770,000.00 

17... Added Durint; Current ^rlod $ 0 

18« Paid During Current I%riod $ 65,000.00 

19. Outstanding £M of Period $ 705,000.00 



J^Ly 18. 1975 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ROCKY FORD SCHOOL DISTRICT 




School Board 






Superintendent 






Voc, 

Director 








Hich School 
Prl nc. 



Data Proc, 
Auto Ifech. 
Elec. 
Weld. 

t^asonary 
f^ach, Shop 
Survey 
Bldg.& Or. 
Child Care 
Drafting 
Nurse Aids 



Ag. Belated^ 



'hop II 
Draft. 




Junior High 
Mnc. 





Coram, 




Art 





Guidance 



Tyd. 



Ind. 
Arts 



Career ExDloration 





Pre 
Voc. 



r 
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^^ SOUHCE: HANDBOOK FOR VOCATIOKAL SDUCATIQK . Rocky Ford School District: 



Career Avareness 
in Elementary 
Curriculun 



NKW DISCIPLINE AND ATTENDANCE POLICIES 
ROCKY FORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



I. Dhtlpliiie. Susp<Misioii. Kx- 

pulsioii. Denial of Admission. 

Due Frocfss for Students 
1. DISCIPLINE 

The following specific 
examples of unacceptable be- 
havior are cited to serve as a 
guide to those responsible for 
the.adminislraling of disci- 
pline rules. They are not re- 
strictive or binding to the ex- 
tent that they rule out judge- 
nicnt but are cited in an effort 
to achieve consistency and 
fairness. 

L Use and possession jot ||. 
legal drugs. First Offense: 5 
tiays suspension and sdiool 
probation which includes ap- 
propriate restriction. Parents 
and police are involved. Rec- 
ommendation for expulsion. 

2. Use and possession of alco^ 
hoi. 5 day suspension - notifi- 
cation of parent, (habitual 
violators will be recommend- 
ed for expulsion). 

3. Fighting or the physical 
abuse of another person. 
Notification of parents and 
police. Suspension of student 
for remainder of day. Court 
referral dependent on police. 

4. Possession of dangerous or 
Illegal weapon, menacing. 
Confiscation of weapon, notifi- 
cation of pardni and police, 
rwng of appropriate charges. 

5. Vandalism-destruction of 
the property of others. Resti- 
tution and restriction. Noiifi- 
cation of parents. Filing of 
charges with police if the 



seriousness ol the act war- 
rants. 

6. Theft. Restitution and re- 
striction. Notification of 
parents. Filing of charges 
with police if seriousness war- 
rants. 

7* Use of tobacco on school 
premises. First offense: one 
day detention — repeat of- 
fenses 5 days detention. Noti- 
fication of parent. 

«, Profanity. Obscenity, and 
verbal abuse. One to five days 
detention. More serious viola- 
lions — suspension. Notifica- 
tion of parents. 

9. Defiance of school authorl* 
ties. One to five days suspen- 
sion. Notification of parents. 

10. Disruptive behavior in the 
classroom or on campus <]n* 
eludes buses). Removal from 
class for from one to five days. 
Notification of parent. Sus- 
pension where seriousness 
warrants. 

U. Undesirable behavior at 
student activities. Restriction 
from future activities. 

12. Behavior In violation of 
local or state law. Notification 
of parents and police. 

13. Truancy. See attendance 
rules. 

14. Exhiblonist boy-girl be« 
havior. Restriction or deten- 



tion. 

15. Snowballing, rock throw- 
ing, etc. Restriction. 

16. Hazing. Restriction. Rec- 
ommend one to 5 days suspen- 
sion. 

17. Lunchroom misbehavior. 
Restriction and other applic- 
able punishments. 

18. Unauthorized use of car 
First offense — lo day restric- 
tion of driving privilege. Noti- 
fication of parent. Repeat of- 
fenses — 30 day restriction of 
driving privilege. 

19. Leaving school or class 
without permission during 
school hours. Notification of 
parent and application of at- 
tendance rules. 

20. Belngin parking lot with- 
out permission during school 
hours. One to five days deten- 
tion. Notification of parent, 

21. Fire alarm and fire extin- 
guishers. 5 days suspension 
and notification of parent. 
Second offense — expulsion. 

22. Bomb Threat. Recom- 
mendation for expulsion. 

23. Being out of class while 
school is in session without a 
pass. One hour detention for 
each hourly infraction and 
application of attendance 
policy. 



SOURCE: Rocky Ford Daily Gazette . 9-2-75 
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PROCRDURRS 
I. Altmdance and Ahsmce 

The accounting of student at- 
tendance Uk ik*.pciidcnt upon 
the conscientious effort of 
each staff member. Each 
teacher must establish an at- 
tendance taking routine that 
will enable the teacher to 
makran accurate report each 
period. Attendance slips will 
be picked up at itie classroom 
hourly for the tabulation of of- 
fice attendance records. 

Passes from class will be 
kept to an absolute minimum. 
Lengthy absences from the 
classroom should not be per- 
mitted. The granting of stu- 
dent permission to leave a 
class should be the exception 
and not the rule. 
The following rules were ap- 
proved by the Board of Edu- 
cation (August 5, 1975) in an 
effort to improve the attend- 
ance of students and allow the 
students the opportunity to 
make education more of a 
personal responsibility: 

A. A student will be able to 
miss 9 days per semester to be 
Used for personal illness, 
serious personal or family 
problems, and professional 
appointments which cannot be 
scheduled after school. Upon 
being absent the loth time the 
student will be removed from 
the class and receive no 
credit. At this point the assist- 
ant principal may assign the 
student to a study hall, or give 
the students a period absence 
for that hour. That decision 
will be made after a confer- 
ence with the parents of the 
student. 

B. Instructors will send a 
period absences so that state 
records can be kept accurate- 
ly. In addition, when a student 
has missed a class 3 times the 
instructor will send a prepar- 
ed form to the assistant prin- 
cipal's office. The assistant 
principal will then call the stu- 
dent in and work with him in 
regard to the absence pattern 
being established. The assist- 
ant principal will also call and 
send a letter to the students 
parents informing them of the 
students number of absences 
and the possible loss of credit 
after the 7Ui absence. When a 
student has missed a class 7 
times the proccdtire will be 
repeated. At this point the stu- 
dent and parents will be in- 
formed that three additional 
absence^ will result in 
removal from the class. 



C. A copy of the letter sent to 
parents on the 3rd and 7th ab> 
sence will also be given auto- 
matically to the student's 
counselor. The counselor will 
then visit with the student to 
determine if the student can 
be helped in establishing a 
beUer attendance record. 

D. Three tardies will be 
counted as one absence, how- 
ever, the student may have 
the option to make up a tardy 
from 3:10 p.m. to 3:40 p.m. by 
mutual agreement of the in- 
structor and the student. 

E. If a student is suspended 
for infraction of a school or 
district policy tlje suspension 
time out of school will be 
counted toward the 9 absence 
total. 

F. A student will occasionally 
miss a class t)ecause he is in 
the office in conference with a 
counselor, the assistant prin- 
cipal or principal. It will be 
the responsibility of the office 
staff to report this absence to 
the instructor whose class the 
student missed on a prepared 
form. The student should not 
then be counted absent by the 
instructor, the intent being 
that a student should not be 
penalized for missing a class 
when he could not control the 
situation. 

G. A student should not be 
counted absent when he is out 
of class because of a school 
activity such as a field trip, 
debate trip, athletic trip. etc. 
Instructors are currenliy toe- 
ing informed of this type of 
absence of those students who 
will be out of school because of 
activity participation by hav- 
ing a mimeographed list of 
those students placed in their 
mail boxes. The procedure to 
be followed by sponsors fol- 
lows: 

a. secure approval from the 
principal for the activity 

b. place the event on the 
calendar 

c. prepare and distribute lists 
of names of students to other 
faculty members and the at- 
tendance secretary, lliis list 
should include the dates, 
hours, and place of the event. 
This should be done one week 
prior to the event. 

d. whenever practical, as* 
signments should be otpected 
in advance. 

e. parental permission forms 
must be turned in by the stu* 
dent, 

(209) 



H. U is also necessary lo al- 
low for extenuating circum- 
stances which may keep stu- 
dents out of school by no fault 
of their own such as injury, ill- 
ness under a dt>cl6r's care, ex- 
tended hospital recovery, or 
family vacation. In these 
cases it will be the re- 
sponsibility of the parents to 
inform the assistant principal 
of the circumstances and an 
admit slip informing the 
teacher of the circumstances 
will be prepared by the office, 
(this is the only use of the ad- 
mit slip) If the student will be 
able to return to school in a 
reasonable period of time, as- 

"s^nments can be prescribed 
by instructors and picked up 
by the parent at the assistant 
principal's office. The Import- 
ant thhig is that the school 
must be Informed by the 
parent so that a procedure can 

; be worked out. All students 

I should then be permitted to 
make up any and all work 
missed due to absence. The in- 
structor will be able to ask a 
student to make up work from 
3: iO p.m. to 3:40 p.m. The stu* 
dent will be expected to com- 
ply with this request. If the 
student chooses not to comply, 
the instructor will make a re- 
Jerral to the assistant princi- 

t l^rfpr disci|5Unary<\ction« - 
In summary it is felt that this 
policy will: allow students the 
opportunity to make educa- 

1 tion more of a personal re- 
sponsibility; it will cut down 
greatly on the amount of time 
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Chicano Group Demands 
Changes in R2 Schools 

Approximately 20 persons, and mental abuse of students 
representing **Comite Para by teachers and administra- 
Mejorar La Educacion en tors be stopped." 
Rocky Ford" (Committee to In connection with this de- 
better education in Rocky mand, committee further de- 
Ford) met with R-2 school manded to have a **special 
board Tuesday night to pre- private meeting'* with school 
sent a list of 12 ^demands", board to discuss the situation. 

Jose Esteban Ortega, direc- Finally. Ortega concluded, 
tor of Community Health Cen- ''We demand a written re- 
ter. served as spokesman and sponse and appropriate plan 
presented board members of action by the school board 
with copies of an open letter, on each of the above demands 
which he then read aloud. within one week.*' 

Preceding the 12 point list, Ortega then distributed to 
were series of committee board members copies of a 
statements indicating reason- petition which has been sent to 
ing behind demands. Gil Roman of Denver federal 

Included were charges that officeof civil rights asking for 
R-2 schools have 57 percent investigation here of school 
Chicano enrollment, but that achievement of Chicanos, 
there are no Chicano coun- dropouts, expulsions, suspen- 
selors or principals, that sions, curriculum and staff- 
majority of students (Chi- ing. 

cano) are not receiving full Petitions carried names of 64 
benefitof education here, that local persons, nearly all of 
dropKMJt rate of Chicano stu- them Spanish sumamed. 
dents is exceptionally high In response to Ortega's 
and that Chicano students and presentation, school board 

parents are intimidated when members indicated they did 

expressing discontent with de- not feel they could set a meet- 
cisions and policies of school ing or make fonnal reply until 

officials. current board vacancies are 

Also, committee charged filled, 
that R-2 school board and dis- During questioning by Supt. 

trict evaluation committees Rolland Walters after the 

are "not truly representative presentation. Ortega said his 

of the community'* and that committee is an informal 

police are often called to en- group of concerned parents 

force minor infractions of and that it has no bylaws and 

school rules. has not been incorporated. 

To correct these, said He indicated group has met . 

Ortega, "We demand that R-2 several times, including 

school district hire Chicano demonstration outside RFHS 

principals and counselors and evaluation dinner Nov. 17 

more Chicano teach- when similar list of demands 

ers...(and) Chicano studies was distributed. He and two 

department and additional other committee members SOURCE: Rocky Ford Daily 

Spanish classes be created." subsequently met with North Gazette 

Also requested was that Central evaluation team ' 
"copies of 'potential dropouts' representatives to discuss the 
list and 'troublemakers' list complaints, 
be made available to this -f-f-f 
committee immediately" as Present at Tuesday eve- 
well as "list of suspended stu- ning's meeting was school at- 
dents." tomey. Rex Mitchell, and at 

Moreover, said the letter, close of regular business 

"All school notices sent home board went into closed execu- 

must be bilingual in local tive session to confer with 

Spanish and in basic English" Mitchell. Topic of discussion 

and "Physical punishment was not indicated 
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